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CHAPTER L 

** Thy song flows on, and fills all things with melody I " 
** Her voice is hovering o'er my souL^— SBftLLXr. 

rpHE splendid mansion was brilliantly illuminated, 
"*- sending forth from its numerous windows 
floods of light, which penetrated far even into the 
heavy fog of London night. Flowers, rich and 
rare, were dispersed with taste and effect throughout 
the elegant suite of parlours, corridors, and every- 
where that places could be arranged for their 
display. Nothing had been left undone which 
could in any manner combine to do honour to the 
expected guests or form sources of pleasure and 
gratification for them. 

Lord and Lady Lisle wer«^ ^ady to receive their 
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friends; their beautiful young children were grouped 
around them; while a few ladies and gentlemen, 
visitors in the house, were scattered about, chatting 
merrily. Through closed portals, which communi- 
cated with the grand drawing-room, were distinctly 
heard the laughing and talking of happy young 
people, intermingled with snatches of song, or 
tuning of instruments, giving indications that from 
this direction might ^ presently be expected an 
attractive musical entertainment. Carriages were 
now arriving at the imposing entrance of the 
mansion ; ladies, in superb attire and flashing with 
jewels, "were ascending the broad stair-case to the 
dressing-rooms. Their escorts were dukes, earls, 
counts, and other men of great note and prominence 
—a number of them glittering with orders and 
decorations d^honneur. Already guests were appear- 
ing in the magnificent salon, and paying their 
devoirs to the host and hostess. Evety moment 
fresh arrivals pour in, until the large apartment 
becomes well filled with the brilliant a,nd distin- 
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guished throng. The occasion "which drew together 
this assemblage was the production of an opera in 
the fine theatre attached to the great salon. The 
participants were the daughters and sons of some 
of the guests present, including the host and hostess, 
whose admired daughter, Laura, was to appear in 
the most prominent rdle. 

Lord and Lady Lisle were about to lead the way 
to the theatre, when a man-servant, attired in the 
Lisle livery, made his way through the crowd, and 
approached Lady Lisle, delivering a message, 
evidently of importance, judging from his mamier 
and expression. Her countenance, but one instant 
previously beaming with smiles, now wore a 
very different appearance. PaJe, but striving to 
maintain composure, she silently followed the servant. 
She proceeded directly to the little *' green-room," 
adjoining the theatre^ where the " company '' were 
all in readiness for the curtain to rise, the orchestra 
having taken their places. 

Poor Lady Lisle ! A sa,d eight, preseuted itself 
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to her. Her beloved, fairly idolised, Laura lay upon 
h sofa in a death^like swoon. 

Around her were gathered, in their fanciful 
costumes, the youthful partners of her enterprise; 
one sprinkled cold water on her face and hands, 
one with salts-bottle, and another fanning vigor- 
ously. 

"Laura, my darling, my love, open your eyes, 
Speak to your mamma ! " exclaimed Lady Lisle, 
throwing herself on her knees, close to the uncon- 
scious girl. ** The excitement has proved too much 
for her,^' continued she, now addressing a strikingly 
beautiful young lady in a plain black dress, who 
entered the room with some new restorative, of 
which she had been in search. " Tell me just how 
it commenced. I am sure, one hour ago, she never 
appeared stronger or more perfectly well." 

The young girl answered: "Your ladyship, I 
niever saw any one attacked so suddenly. I was 
arranging her tunic, when she asked me to get her 
It glass of water. Knowing there was lemonade in 
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the butl^'8 pantry^ I suggested she might prefer 
that, to which she assented. I brought a glass, 
which she drank, and in less than five minutes, and 
before I had quite finished her dress, she started, 
looked wildly about, closed her eyes, and would 
have fallen had I not caught her." 

Lady Lisle, during this conversation, was con- 
Btantly chaffing the cold hands of her daughter, And 
inwardly praying her sicki^ might not be of any 
serious character. Laura now opened her eyes, and 
attempted to sit up, but weakness prevented h&r 
dcang so. Her -mother, as well as her young com- 
panions, rejoiced to see returning animation, and 
all hoped that a few moments' time would find her 
quite restored. Lady Lisle, although much alarmed 
at first, now felt more composed, yet insisted on 
sending for a physician, and explaining to the guests 
that, owing to Laura's sudden indisposition, the 
opera would be postponed. Laura protested against 
this, declaring that in a few moments she would 
be feftdy to assume her part, d^sicing th^t tk^ 
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curtain should rise, as her presence would not be 
required immediately. 

Lord Lisle, supposing that some weighty matter 
regarding toilettes, or arrangements needing Lady 
Lisle's advice, had caused her absence, ushered the 
guests into the theatre, and, after seeing them well 
placed^ wondered why the opera did not com- 
mence. Lauras weakness and faintness seemed 
rapidly disappearing, and she persuaded her mother 
to give orders for the orchestra to begin the over- 
ture. 

"Go, dear mamma,'' said she; "the audience 
are already in the theatre : it is too late to make 
apologies. If it required great eflFort, I could not 
give up now ; it would be a more severe disappoint- 
ment to our guests than I could bear. I am really 
almost as well as ever." 

Full of hope, mingled with reluctance, fearing her 
dear child too much affected by her illness to under- 
take so trying an ordeal, Lady Lisle gave the order, 
and took her place an^ong the guests. A^ she was 
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leaving her daughter, sh^ addressed the young girl, 
to whom we have before alluded, as follows : 

" You will lie attentive to Miss Spencer, will you 
not? If her indisposition should increase in the 
least, you will let me know at once." 

** Certainly, your ladyship. I will not lose sight 
of her a moment, while she is off the stage.'' 

The orchestra finished the overture ; the curtaia 
rose, revealing a beautiful and most picturesque 
Oriental scene. Everything progressed perfectly, 
the young singers were acquitting themselves won- 
derfuDy well. The tenor was in the midst of a 
very fine ana, at the close of which Laura was to 
enter. Lady Lisle had listened to the rehearsals, 
and her heart was beating with hope and pride, not 
unmixed with maternal anxiety, that the strange 
and sudden sickness which had befallen her child 
would not permit her to sing or act with the power 
and ability she really possessed, and which her rdle 
demanded. 

Laura was a very pretty and pleasing girl. Her 



maimets we*e capfervatmg in their winning sweet- 
ness. Her voice was ' unusually clear and flexible, 
and had been trained by the best masters, adding a 
great charm to her varied accomplishments. Of her 
musical attainments her parents were extremely 
proud, and on every occasion which would admit 
they were set forth to advantage. This being the 
.anniversary of her nineteenth birthday, the opera 
And brilliant party were given to celebrate the 
event. The tenor conchded his song, applause was 
liberally bestowed, and the doting mother eagerly 
n^atdied the entrance whence her gifted child was 
to appear. 

**How charmingly she looks in that Eastern 
dress ! What a sensation she will create ! If Lord 
Scarsdale does not admire her to-night, he has 
neither taste nor sense," thought she, during a 
short pause which occurred after the applause had 
died away. 

The prima-donna appeared. A murmur of 
Admiration, breaking out into the most rapturous 
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demonstrations of delight, resounded through the 
theatre. 

A vision of loveliness so rare, so wonderful, stood 
before the audience, that they could scarcely believe 
it to be real and living. 

It was not the pretty Laura, with her delicate 
features and symmetrical form, enhanced by the 
becoming and unique Eastern apparel 

In her place stood one whose radiant beauty was 
majestic, queen-like— superb. 

She took little notice of the applause, and seemed 
utterly lost to the enthusiastic reception she had 
met with, and soon as possible commenced to sing. 

If her looks and gorgeous dress had commanded 
attention, how her wondrous voice enchained and 
enchanted her hearers I Laura's voice was of no 
common order, and her singing was considered as 
unusually fine, even by eminent masters and critics. 
But this voice 1 Although showing perhaps no 
more extreme cultivation than Laura's, it was far, 
&r superior in tone and volume* 
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This glorious being, whom nature had so endowed 
with great physical beauty, and gifted with such 
powers of song, was no other than the governess of 
Lady Lisle's younger daughters, Louise and Geral- 
dine Spencer — the young girl dressed in plain black 
to whom Lady Lisle had commended Laura as she 
left the green-room for the theatre. Lord and Lady 
Lisle could scarcely believe their eyes ! 

Most of the audience had already consulted their 
satin programmes, to ascertain who was the lovely 
being holding them spell-bound. As they had ob- 
served, Laura Spencer was cast for that part, and 
her name was on the programme.- 

Those of the visitors who knew Laura were at a 
loss to comprehend the sudden change, and a few 
who had never met the charming young lady of the 
house were inwardly congratulating Lord and Lady 
Lisle on possessing a daughter gifted with rare 
beauty, and so proficient in musical attainments. 

Lady Lisle was startled and alarmed, but, pre- 
serving perfect self-command, quietly left the 
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theatre; while her husband was so situated that 
it would have been extremely difficult for him 
to move without inconveniencing a party of the 
most prominent guests. He was astonished and 
troubled at the unexplained exchange, yet, when he 
observed Lady Lisle leave the theatre, awaited 
patiently as possible, tidings which would bring him 
a solution as to the sudden substitution of the 
prima-donna. He could scarcely believe that 
Laura was ill; but feared that, at the last 
moment, nervousness and timidity had overcome 
her. She was not at all apt to be thus affected, and 
her father could only indulge in speculations, each 
one uncertain, and giving no satisfactory result as to 
the real state of the case. Lady Lisle entered the 
dressing-room, where she found her daughter re- 
clining in a large easy-chair, pale and languid, and 

■ 

trembling violently. Two of her young companions 
were attending her, betraying their disappointment 
and sympathy by their serious mien. 

Laura gave way to weeping the moment her 
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mother appeared, and her nervous trembliag in« 
creased* 

^* My child," exclaimed she, '^ are you very sick 1 
Why did you not send for me before allowing the 
governess to take your place? I can scarcely 
believe that she is singing, and you — ^' Here her 
voice failed, as a choking sensation impeded her 
utterance. *^How wrong of me," she continued, 
"to have been persuaded to leave you a moment. 
What can have made you ill? Sir Henry Blake 
will soon be here. I should have sent for him when 
you were first attacked. I blame myself greatly. 
How dare Miss St. John take your place without 
my permission 1 Did I not request her to send for 
me if you did not fully recover 1 " 

"Do not blame her, dear mamma,^' answered 
Laura ; " the fault is mine alone. I felt much 
better after you left me ; but every time I tried to 
walk my head was dizzy. I could not overcome it, 
in spite of all eflEbrts to prevent ; the room swam 
around and around every step I took. At the last 
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moment, when crashed \rith mortdficatkm and 
srhame at being the cause of preventing the 
entire performance after it was fairly commeneed 
and the audience all assembled, I cried, and 
threw my arms around Miss St. John's neck, 
amd said I would give worlds if some one was 
present who could sing in my stead. It was too 
late to make apologies for me. It would hare been 
so awkward — ^yes, impossible — after the opera had 
been performed nearly throu^ one act. I suddenly 
remembered having heard Miss St. Jc^ select some' 
portions from this opera when she was giving wstea* 
Louise her last music lesson. I asked her if she 
could not sing my part, hardly daring to think she 
could or would, when, to my delight, she said she 
knew all the music perfectly, yet shrank fr6m 
assuming my rdle. I begged her. I almost went 
on my knees to her. The idea of feilure at this 
point would never answer 1 I could not endure it 
There was not an instant to lose. The tenor^s song 
was already concluding. Miss St^ John said she 
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must consult you ; but I would not hear of it ; there 
was no time. She prepared herself for the stage 
with great rapidity. I could hardly breathe until I 
saw her really ready. Mamma ! oh, mamma ! does 
not she look perfectly superb, and is not her voice 
magnificent ! I knew you would come to me when 
you saw the change. Is it not better than to have 
alarmed our friends, and caused them to think some- 
thing very serious had happened?'' 

"How bitterly I regret/' answered the mother, 
" ever consenting the opera should take place at all I 
It has proved too much for you. Oh, to think that 
the governess is in my darling child's place ! It was 
a piece of audacity in her, notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstances.'* 

** No, mamma," said the truly amiable Laura ; 
" do not blame her. Any course rather than sud- 
denly breaking up the performance. Listen to her. 
She is singing again. Oh! if / could only sing like 
ihatr 

Poor Lady Lisle 1 Her love for her daughter was 
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intense, ani her heart was grieved to its inmost 
depths at the unexpected turn of affairs. She had 
been so happy in anticipating the success her accom- 
plished child would make before a critical and dis- 
tinguished assemblage. There was a "bright 
particular star" among it, whose admiration her 
gifted Laura must secure. It could not be other- 
wise. Lady Lisle's heart would swell with pride 
and gratification as she thought of this. With her 
true and absorbing love for her children was inter- 
twined a share of worldly ambition for their welfare. 
She reflected well; then formed her plans, and 
executed them, if energy, watchfulness, and ability 
were of any use as helpmates. She desired and 
expected that the plaudits of the visitors would be 
freely offered to her daughter; but these were 
secondary to one aim, one hope. The most profuse 
and lavish praise from the entire assemblage would 
sink to nothingness in her maternal bosom, if the 
beauty and sweet voice of Laura Spencer should 
touch Lord HaiTy Scarsdale's heart 1 But this 
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painful reality t Laura sick and helpless, and in 
her stead one whose face was glorious, whose voice 
rang upon her enchanted hearers with a thrilling 
power that was strange and rare. The governess, 
Pauline' St. John I 
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CHAPTER II. 

'' She vaa Ijjce a dream oi {x>etry, that aiay not be writ^ or told— < 

exceeding beautifuL" — ^WiUJS* 

(^IB HENBT BLAKE soon airived, and, after a 
^ careful examination of his patient, ordered her 
to be conveyed to her own room, where she was to 
be kept perfectly quiet — that repose and freedom 
from excitement were quite as imperative for her 
recovery as were the prescribed remedies. In rfeply 
to Lord and Lady Lisle^s most anxious inquiries 
(her father had now left the theatre to attend upon 
his dear daughter), he stated that Laura's sudden 
illness, in his opinion, had arisen from nervousness, 
which had produced some trouble in the circulation 
about the heart. He particularly wished to know if 
she had ever been aflEected in a similar manner. No, 
she had never experienced anything of the kind in 
. her life until the present time. Sir Henry, after 
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assuring the parents that Laura would probably soon 
regain her usual perfect health, took hie leave. 
Laura insisted that Lord and Lady Lisle should be 
present at the close of the opera, which was near at 
hand, fearing that the guests might feel that her 
illness, now generally understood among them, was 
of a more serious character than they had been led 
to suppose. Entrusting her to the care of her own 
maid and a lady visiting the house, they reluctantly 
left her and re-entered the theatre. The opera pro- 
gressed finely in every regard, each participant 
rendering his or her especial portion with great 

animation and exactness. The hastily substituted 

* 

prima-donna evinced not only perfect familiarity 
with the requisite music, but her acting was 
splendid. 

Let us take a glance at her as she stood before 
the foot-lights, singing her last song before the close 
of the opera. She was a brunette, but of a com- 
plexion remarkably fair for a hncnCy most expressive 
brown eyes, a wealth of dark brown lustrous hair. 
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and regular, beautiful features. Her mouth was of 
perfect shape, with- rose-red lips, disclosing perfect 
teeth. Above the medium height, and of symme- 
trical form, which her flowing Oriental garments 
could not conceal. Innate grace marked every step 
and gesture, and that she fell the music she sang 
and the. part she acted, no listener or beholder could 
doubt A robe of heavy white silk, embroidered 
with gold, fell in careless, easy folds, sweeping the 
stage at her feet. 

Over this a scarlet velvet tunic, also richly worked 
with the same glittering material, and finished with 
deep gold fringe. 

The. tunic was loosely caught around the waist 
with a chain of large gold links. Her long hair 
floated ovei; her shoulders, intermingled with gold 
coins, which depended from a network of gold 
covering her head, which on one side was decorated 
with a small scarlet velvet cap, embroidered and 
fringed with pearls. A necklace and bracelets of the 
golden coins, complete a partial idea of her costume. 
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Although taller^ and much more full in physique 
than Laura, this rich and becoming attire seemed as 
if made for the governess, and she wore it as regally 
as any queen her robes of state. 

Applause, longer and louder than that which had 
already been awarded to the singer, burst forth. 
The audience would have called her before the foot- 
lights, but she did not respond to their demands, 
having instantly sought the young invalide, as the 
curtain fell. In a few moments the spacious banquet- 
hall was thronged with the brilliant crowd wlMch 
had peopled the now deserted theatre. The conver- 
sation was almost entirely of the beauty and talent 
of Miss St. John, while regrets for the illness and 
non-appearance of Laura were by no means . for- 
gotten. At length the festivities are over, and, 
with an aching heart and sad spirit. Lady Lisle 
sought her child. Her disappointment and sorrow 
even exceeded that of the young girl who was to 
have participated in the entertainment. 

With true pleasure she had looked forward to 
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•witnessiBg the triumpliant success of her idolised 
Laura ! She had heard on every lip and on every 
tongue the most extravagant praises for the charm- 
ing singer, the superb actress who had appeared in 
the place of her child. " Who was she 1 What was 
her name ? Where did she come from ? Had Lady 
Lisle known her long ? To what ^family did she 
belong?" How glad she was when all this was 
ended, to escape where she might let the restrained 
tears have their way and flow unheeded. 

As she was about to visit Laura, Lord Searsdale 
stopped her, saying : 

"That is the most superb woman I ever saw. 
Tell me something of her. I hear she is Miss St. 
John ; but that is all." 

*^ She is the governess of my young daughters,^' 
answered Lady Lisle, with bitterness in her hearty 
v\rhich she did not allow herself to betray. 

"Can that be possible f^ he exclaimed. "Thereby 
hangs a tale ; " the last words as to himself. He 
questioned still further regarding Miss St. John, 
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and his hostess saw that he was surprised and 
seemingly startled at learning she was the gover- 
ness. 

Excusing herself, she turned again towards Laura's 
room. 

"Not a word as to my sick darling," thought 
Lady Lisle. "Has that governess bewitched him? 
What can he mean by saying, * thereby hangs a 
taler" 

" I sincerely hope Miss Spencer is not much 
indisposed," called Lord Scarsdale. " Pray, present 
my compliments and sincere regrets." 

"How dare the governess assume Laura's place 
without my sanction? She really deserves 
dismissal," thought the disappointed mother, as 
she arrived at her daughter's door. Baskets, 
wreaths, and bouquets of flowers ornamented the 
room. 

" I would not have them taken away until you 
came, mamma," said Laura. " Many were sent up 
as soon as it became known that I was sick ; and 
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all given to Pauline, she immediately sent me. She 
would not keep one." 

"Why should she keep them ? She did no more 
than she ought, in placing them where they rightly 
belong. I cannot understand how she could be 
persuaded to take the step without obtaining my 
permission." 

'^Dear mamma, remember all blame should 'be 
attached to me. Would you have had the opera fail 
entirely, after its commencement? I did what I 
thought best. She pleaded hard to consult you ; 
but there was not a moment to spare. Will you 
not thank her for her valuable assistance ? " 

The quiet prescribed by the physician and the 
soothing medicines had already proved their good 
effect in Laura's case. After a while, her mother 
bade her good-night, feeling greatly relieved at 
her daughter's improvement; but there was a 
heaviness in her heart which was insurmountable. 
Had not the governess supplanted hei: own deai 
Laura 1 



»*«•■ 
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As she entered her dressing-room, a message from 
Miss St. John was conveyed to h^, inquiring if 
Lady Lisle would see her a few moments. 

Lady Lisle preferred the morning for an interview; 
when Miss St. John represented to her ladyship the 
urgent, the beseeching mann^ in which Miss 
Spencer had induced her to accept the proposition 
to assume her place in the opersL. She begged her 
ladyship's paixion, had she committed an error; 
and to xlismiss her, if she felt the least inclination 
to do eoj for her presumption. Her love for Miss 
Speiicer was so great, she could not withstand her 
earnest entreaties, and suffered herself to be led 
entirely by her wishes. 

She paused ; and Lady Lisle, who had faithfully 
promised Laura to treat the governess kindly, did 
so, to all outward ^xiervance. Miss St. John^s 
acute perception enabled her to realise that her 
ladyship found it difficult to overlook the fact that 
she, the governess, had umrped^ as it were, her 
daughters place; that ^e had been admired and 
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applanded, while her beloved child was prevented 
from fulfiBing her rdle. 

** I excuse you, Miss St. John, as yon are aware 
that every wish of Miss Spencer's is gratified l^^ me, 
and tny consent would have been obtained, as a 
matter of course, had it been requested," said her 
ladyship. *'You certainly acquitted yourself re- 
markably well/' she added, in rather a chilling 
tone. 

** Thanks, your ladyship. I am glad to have 

answered as a substitute for Miss Spencer. I most 
deeply, truly regret the necessity that caused it." 

*^ Lord Lisle will see that you are compensated for 
your trouble, as your salary is due to-morrow." 

Miss St. John's cheek flushed, as she replied : 
'^No compensation is needed, my lady; to have 
gratified Miss Spencer in any respect is all I wish, 
. save your approval in my having done so." 

** To offer me money," thought Pauline St. John, 
as she wended her steps to the school-room. *' Would 
ehe dare offer it to any one she considered hec 
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*equal?' No. Some gift, most delicately presented, 
*just for a memento of the occasion/would have 
been the way. But I am only a governess, nothing 
but a governess ; consequently ought to feel flattered 
at the prospect of a few pounds addition to my 
salary. I will not accept it" 
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CHAPTER III. 

'' Of Sill the passions which possess the soul, 
Kone so disturbs vain mortals* minds, 
As vain ambition."— Eabl OF Sterline. 

T ORD HARRY SCARSDALE was spending a 
•^ few days at the Lisle Mansion. His home 
was situated quite a distance from London, yet he 
passed a good deal of time in the city during the 
*^ season." Lord and Lady Lisle had known him 
slightly for several years, but had become more 
acquainted the previous winter at his uncle's, the 
Earl of Aldair, at whose elegant castle they had 
visited. Lord ScarsdaJe was a very superior young 
man, regarding personal appearance, education, and 
talent, not to speak of an excellent disposition, 
noble attributes, and characteristics. 

He was the direct heir to the Earldom of Aldair. 
Did that fact enhance his valucj his good qualities^ 
in the eyea of the world 1 
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Lady Lisle, on the occasion of the visit to Aldair 
Castle, did not cease to regret that Laura was not 
with her. She had undergrtood that Lord Scarsdale 
was absent upon a pleasure trip in his yacht ; and, 
therefore, when Laura desired to remain with her 
aunt, Lady Lisle readily consented. How she 
lamented her want of foresight in not bringing her, 
as Harry had not yet departed, and four day& 
elapsed before he left the Castle. 

It was then agreed that when he came to town 
he should honour Lord and Lady Lisle by a visit to* 
their home, before establishing himself at his hotel- 
Did Lord and Lady Lisle's fair-haired, pretty 
daughter present herself to their minds, when they 
were fortunate enough to secure this arrangement 1 

It was to be Laura's first entrance in society. 
She was fresh and blooming, and would be a contrast 
to the marriageable young ladies who had for six or 
eight sed49ons, many of them, been paraded before 
Lord Harry by their "managing mammas." He 
had never seen Laura, and her mother had too 
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mudli tact to speak frequently of her, or her beatify 
and accomplishments. The time arrived; Lord 
Hajrry came to the Lisle Mansion. He had been 
there but three days when the opera took place: 
the opera in which Laura Spencer was, according 
to her mother's programme, to fascinate Lord Harry 
eompletely ! Can we judgeof the cruel disappoint- 
ment of that loving, yet planning mother ? It was 
mortifying for the young girl, perfectly innocent of 
Lady Lisle^s plots, to be compelled to succumb to 
indisposition at the last moment ; but the force of 
the blow fell upon Lady Lisle in place of the fair 
Laura. Lord Scarsdale was passionately fond of 
music, and had been heard to say his wife must sing 
like a primordonna ! And he had listened to 
Pauline's grand, superb voice before he had heard 
one sound of the sweet, yet far less powerful or 
thrilling tones of Laura Spencer. Lovely Laura, 
yet not as beautiful, as gifted, or as rarely endowed 
by nature as the governess. Beauty, intellect, and 
songl Either of these attributes render woman 
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envied and admired ; but these attractions com- 
bined are unusual, and form a star of unrivalled 
magnitude. Was it surprising that Lord Scarsdale 
said to Lady Lisle — he, the worshipper of music, 
the enthusiastic lover of beauty and grace — that in 
knowing the name alone, he knew nothing; and 
desired all the information regarding the vocalist 
which he could obtain from any source. "Who 
was the governess 1 Where did she belong ? Who 
were her friends 1 '* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Equal nature fashioned us all in one mould."— Massinger. 

pAULINE ST. JOHN was the eldest child of 
•*- a widow, in feeble health, and lame from the 
eflfects of a fall sustained many years before the 
dat§ of this story. The family were very poor, 
and had been so a long time, indeed, had scarcely 
any other knowledge of this world's existence than 
a perpetual struggle with poverty. Her father 
had been dead two years. He was a good man — 
a minister of the Church of England- -but possessed 
neither eloquence nor a pleasing manner of delivery 
in the pulpit. Yet he was much beloved by his 
parishioners, who knew his true worth and excel- 
lence. His mission was humble and obscure. In 
his early years he indulged in many anticipations of 
fk moi*e extended sphere of action, dreamed of wider 
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fields of usefulness, far from the retired spot where 
his labours in the ministry commenced. But there 
he remained, discharging his great duty to his 
Maker and to man. The " ruined spendthrift, the 
long-remembered beggar, whose beard descending 
swept his aged breast," each were in turn among 
his visitors. He advised, instructed, and directed 
them. He heard with patience their tales of sorrow, 
distress, and profligacy ; but 

** Heased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave, ere charity began." 

In obeying the mandates of his sacred vocation; 
in administering comfort to parting life on the 
death-bed, " where sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns 
dismayed;'* by educating the youthful mind in the 
ways of duty and obedience to the commands of the 
Divine Creator; by inculcating the truths of faith, 
hope, charity, and of eternal salvation to the re- 
pentant and the sincerely contrite in heart, he 
occupied his time, expended his energies, and with 
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Itill d.tid abiding £aith in the realisation ^f future 
bliss and the doctrines of his high caUibg, surrounded 
by his family, he serenely passed from earth to th^ 
** bosoni of his Father and his God." Pauline had 
spent a most industrious life, teaching a schoolv 
performing many of the household duties^ caring for 
her invalid mother, superintending the education of 
her brother and sister, who were younger than hep- 
self, and anything and everything to help along, 
taking all the share possible of "the heat and 
burden of the day.** 

After her father's decease, their little income grew 
more and more scant, and finally Pauline decided to 
leave home, and obtain a situation as governess, that 
she might be able to assist the household ttiore 
liberally. Her young sister was now at an age 
which rendered it tnore consistent for her to leave 
the humble roof and delicate mother, where duty 
had so long detained her, faithful and devoted, with 
scarce a thought of self. One source of delight, one 
pleasure; wad hers in the midst of her life of toil afid 
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self-denial. An Italian refugee, driven from his 
sunny and vine-clad land, had made a home near 
them, and had been very intimate with her father- 
He was enthusiastic, as well as highly skilled and 
talented in music. 

To train and cultivate a voice, such as Pauline 
possessed, was the greatest compensation he could 
know for his exile from the world of song and music 
in which he had lived in his own country. 

He was very anxious that she should make the 
operatic stage her profession, and predicted a most 
brilliant career. Indeed, he could scarcely be re- 
conciled that Pauline did not, during the first year 
of his instruction, allow him to consult managers in 
regard to her future appearance. He would spend 
hours in portraying the triumphs, the advantages, 
the fame she might acquire as an opera singer, and 
would conclude in declaring it was a sin not to 
adopt the profession at once. 

Although Pauline had neither taste nor inclination 
for such a step, the Signor would indulge in hopes 
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ttat she yet would realise her true vocation, her 
only " career," as he said. The opera in which she 
was so well versed as to take the principal part, at 
an instant's notice, was a great favourite with her 
teacher. Many ail evening he had made himself 
supremely happy, after she had entirely acquired 
the music, by instructing her in the rendition of 
the dramatic power necessary to the work. His 
scholar was apt ; and thus the way was paved for 
ber complete success when the trial came. The 
Signor had sung in that opera in Italy ; had seen 
and studied a great prima-donna in the rdle which 
Pauline assumed— thus having rendered himself 
thoroughly conversant, not only with the music, but 
the histrionic requisites also. 

Pauline learned that Lady Lisle wished a gover- 
ness for her young daughters, and applied for the 
position, having a recommendation from a family of 
high standing owning property near the quiet vil- 
lage where she resided, and wlio had occasionally 
attended the parish church, when on their infrequent 
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visits to their estates, situated in that locality. 
Once or twice her father had dined with them, 
almost his only appearance in any society, save that 
of visiting and labouring constantly among his poor 
parishioners. Her beauty, modesty, and deferential 
manner at once won Lady Lisle's attention, and an 
engagement was the immediate result. 

It was a severe trial for Pauline to be separated 
from her widowed mother, yet the liberal salary she 
received enabled her to assist the home cixele in a 
far greater degree than ever before. 

Pauline had not reached the age of twenty-onje 
years without oflFers of marriage, without having 
inspired love — but none of them had proceeded 
from sources that were congenial. She was ex- 
tremely fastidious, her standard raised very high. 
Bather than fall short of her ideal, she would spend 
her life plodding on, living within herself, feeling 
and knowing her superiority to the social position 
which, owing to English arbitrary rules, she must 
occupy. 
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A lady, true and real in every requirement, was 
Pauline St. John. Yet she possessed no title, no 
wealth to lift her up. Therefore, while fully equal, 
and more than so, in many cases, to those who sur- 
rounded her, a bar divided the governess, constituted 
her as of a different race and being from them. She 
was extremely careful to fulfil all her duties in the 
most exact manner, was very retiring, understanding 
perfectly her ^' place " in Lady Lisle's household. 
She had been but four months Geraldine and Louisa 
Spencer's governess, when the events occurred which 
have been described. Lord Scarsdale had arrived at 
the mansion, as has been mentioned, three days 
before the production of the opera. The day after 
his arrival, he was busily engaged in writing some 
letters in his own apartment, which connected with 
the children's library, where the governess spent much 
of her time when out of the school-room. The com- 
municating door chanced to be a little ajar, which 
Lord Scarsdale had not observed when he sat down at 
the davenport, which was placed very near this door. 
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That morning, Mrs. St. John, feeling stronger than 
usual, resolved to visit London, a very rare events 
She had seen Pauline but once since her departure 
from home, when the governess had made a hurried 

trip one Saturday to L , which was nearly two 

hours' ride from London. Mrs. St. John was a most 
ardent admirer of her beautiful daughter, and the 
" iron entered into her soul,'' because her child, so 
lovely, accomplished, and refined, was regarded by 
the aristocratic world as beneath them, and un- 
worthy to associate with them, except through a 
business medium. Mrs. St. John called at the 
Lisle mansion, being anxious to see her daughter 
land give her a pleasant surprise. She had been 
well educated and well reared. Her manners were 
polished, propriety and judgment marked her every 
action ; yet she considered herself in no way below 
the peeresses of the land, except in worldly goods. 
She entertained the strongest and most radical ideas 
of right and wrong, yet her really good breeding 
xiever forsook her. Thu^ dhe 414 xiot ascend the 
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grand entrance, which she proudly felt was her due, 
but found her way to a smaller side door, and 
awaited in a reception-room her daughter s appear- 
ance. Pauline entered, and conducted her mother 
to the little library alluded to, where they could 
have an opportunity for uninterrupted conversation, 
as her pupils were out for their daily drive. Her 
own room was a storey higher, and on account of 
her mother's feeble health and lameness, did not 
invite her there. After talking for some time on 
borne matters, Pauline spoke of the opera, which 
was rehearsing at the house, and of the amiable and 
pretty Laura, who was to perform the most pro- 
minent part in the representation. 

*' Oh ! my darling Pauline," said Mrs. St. John, 
** it is BO hard to be reconciled, when I think that 
these lords and ladies, and people of what is called 
* noble birth,' consider you their inferior, because 
you have not a high-sounding title to boast of, or a 
great deal of money and * position,' in lieu of that. 
It is all wrong. Society is false, and I cannot com- 
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prehend why it is so. Supposing you were the 
daughter of an earl, would you be more beautiful, 
educated, accomplished, or gifted on that account ? 
No, except that you would be welcomed in circles 
from which, as the governess, you are excluded ; you 
would be just the same person as now. You love 
social life, but only its highest phases of cultiva- 
tion. You would adorn, would ornament the 
drawing-rooms where your foot must never tread. 
Why are not abilities, attainments, and true refine- 
ment credentials sufficient for a passport amid 
royalty itself 1 It would be so, did sense and right 
prevail. '^ 

** Mother," answered Pauline, ** it is useless to 
talk upon your favourite* subject. I agree with 
your ideas, as you know, I must accept my station 
in life, and be very thankful for the kindness of those 
to whom I am indebted for my daily bread. I have 
nothing to complain of. I am well treated here.'' 

*^ Certainly you are,'' replied the mother. ** Lady 
Li?»le would not be uncivil in any way, or pormit 
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otlxei« to be 80. Yet you are contintially reminded 
that you aare the governess. If visitors enter the 
school-room, you are not presented to them. You 
neither talk, eat, nor sit with these beings, who, one 
might suppose, were created of a different mould, 
and expect to have a separate heaven for themselves 
and their * equals.' How many there are, elevated 
by their high * birth * and powerful connections, far, 
far below you in education, talent, and good breed- 
ing ! And your great beauty^ my dear child, is a 
boon that thousands, with everything else in the 
world at their command, may sigh for, and envy the 
poor governess, who is * nobody/ Yet I never knew • 
of a disreputable or mean act from any of our rela- 
tions, near or remote, plain and unknown although 
we are. How many with titles and wealth, and con- 
spicuous before the world, can say the same 1 " 

** Let us speak no further of this, mother,'' said 
Pauline. " That I stand so high in your estimation 
is a great satisfaction to me. I must be content — 
and am so — with my welfare. 
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*^ While I am able to assist you, and to obtain so 
good a salary, nothing else should trouble ma The 
unattainable — the erroneous standards of society — 
the so-called difference between noble, high, and 
plebeian blood, are matters not for me to spend my 
time or thought upon. 

^' I am fond of Miss Spencer ; she is very kind to 
me. I would do anything for her, and feel con-* 
tented here as much as I can away from you and 
my own dear home.*' 

" How do you pass your evenings ?" inquired Mrs. 
St. John. 

" In reading, sewing, looking over lessons and 
exercises, and sometimes playing and singing. 
There is a nice cottage piano in the school-room." 

**Does not Lady Lisle ever invite you to sing in the 
parlour, or take any notice of your splendid voice V[ 

*' Once she sent up a servant and requested me to 
open the door and sing two or three songs. I pre- 
sume some one might have suggested they would 
like to hear me,'* 
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•* She could not ask you down to the grand piano 
among her ^set;^ that would have been unpardon- 
able," replied the mother, with a kindling eye, 

" My pupils are agreeable, nice children, which is 
truly pleasant. Sometimes they sit with me before 
retiring,, which is very early. Then comes my 
solitary tea, then the varied occupations of which I 
have spoken,*' answered Pauline. 

" My daughter, do you never sigh to break these 
bonds — never wish to assert your own womanly 
right, walk down and take your place as belonging 
to the family, to whom you are every way equal, 
and doubtless in some points superior ?" 

" No, mother," said Pauline, ** my highest aim, 
my greatest hopes are centred in one object — how 
I may best aid you and my sister and brother. 
Yes, I will confess, it is hard sometimes, when I 
hear indistinctly from below the fine music, the 
conversation, the readings and recitals, which I 
would love to join in. I am a pQor governess, and 
earn my living, therefore I am debarred from taking 
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part in the entertainments I would most enjoy^ 
although they are so near, in one sense^ yet still &r 
from me. The participants are after all but young 
people, who are no more constituted to take pleasure 
in assembling for agreeable pastimes than am L 
I read and reflect, and perhaps these are best for me. 
If, with worldly influences, I might become haughty 
and unmindful of others, or changed ia any way by 
free access to advantages now denied me, I would 
adhere to my humble station, and never depart 
from my obscure pathway." 

" Your nature is not susceptible of change in that 
direction," answered Mrs. St. John, " With every 
advantage and aid, all that is beautiful, noble, 
and worthy in your character would expand and 
increase." 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. St John took her leave, 
Pauline a<3Companying her to the station. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'' Conientment gives a crown, 
Where fortune hath deny'd it."— Thomas Ford, 

LORD SOARSDALE remained an unwilling and 
yet an interested listener to the conversation 
between mother and daughter. When the sound ot 
voices first rendered him aware of the nearness of 
the ladies, he observed the slightly-open door, and 
was about to close it, when he perceived that a 
small book or pamphlet, which undoubtedly one of 
the children had left lying about, was tightly wedged 
between the door and its casing, and that it would 
> be impossible to remove it without betraying his: 
presence. 

His next thought was to steal quietly out by the 
hall door, but an instant's reflection caused him to 
realise that he was imprisoned. 

As he entered his room for the purpose of writing, 
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one of the little boys, who had an especial fondness 
for conducting visitors to Iva workshop, a large room 
in the fourth storey, where he manufactured won- 
derful specimens of carpentry and joining, requested 
Lord Scarsdale to go with him and inspect his handi- 
work. Mordaunt was very persevering in his efforts 
to obtain guests, to whom he could exhibit his work- 
manship. Indeed, he was too persevering, and occa- 
sionally was quite troublesome in his attentions. 

Lord Harry good-naturedly promised the child 
that he would accompany him as soon as he had 
written his letters, and would be ready in half or 
three-quarters of an hour. Mordaunt had some- 
times been put off in this way, and then cheated 
altogether by the non-appearance of those who had 
accepted his invifations " to go after a while.^' He 
was a little suspicious that Lord Scarsdale might 
forget his engagement, as others had done, and that 
at the appointed time he might come to the apart- 
ment, but to find it vacant. He was a mischievous 
boy, and a mischievous idea no sooner occurred to him 
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than it was put in instant execution. So he locked 
Harry in his room from the outside, takiug the key 
with him, saying that he would soon return and 
release his captive. As Lord Harry remembered this, 
he did not leave his chair. A few moments after the 
departure of the governess and her mother, Mor- 
daunt arrived, and bore Harry oflf in triumph to 
witness his skill in the use of the saw and plane. 

The conversation to which he had been acciden- 
tally a listener constantly remained in his mind. A 
curiosity amounting to a positive anxiety grew upon 
him to see the governess, upon whose radiant beauty 
and rare acquirements the mother had so eloquently, 
dwelt. 

Her sensible answers, her judicious remarks, her 
entire belief in her mother's ideas and sentiments, 
yet seeming perfect contentment in a state of life 
which, under the circumstances, might have rendered 
her unhappy, harsh, and bitter — ^all combined to 
invest the unseen young lady, in the eyes of his 
lordship, with the greatest interest. 
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He determined that before he left the hoiise he 
would certainly see, and, if possible, speak to her. 
At the performance of the opera, Lord Harry was 
indeed surprised at the unexpected appearance of a 
stranger in place of Miss Spencer. Was she pro- 
fessional or amateur? As a final conclusion, had 
the rdle been adjudged too difficult or ambitious for 
Laura to essay before a large and critical audience ? 
Had her courage and confidence forsaken her? 
These queries darted through his mind. Where so 
suddenly had a substitute been procured 1 To what 
rank and station did she belong? Possibly she 
was preparing for the stage, but her debut had not 
been consummated, for as a fashionable young man, 
to say nothing of his musical tastes, he was well 
informed as to all the stars of greater or lesser 
magnitude in the operatic firmament. He made 
inquiries of those near him, but not until the opera 
was nearly completed did he ascertain anything 
regarding the singer, whose hearers were enchanted 
by her fine dramatic power, as well as with her 
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pme melodious voice. Merely her name was given 
him by an acquaintance, who had obtained it with 
the information that a substitute was required, on 
account of the sudden indisposition of Miss Spencer. 
The latter circumstance he deeply regretted, feeling 
that it must have been a keen disappointment to 
the young girl. That her place was so ably filled, 
of course, was a cause of congratulation, and Lord 
Harry esteemed it a fortunate privilege to have been 
present at so charming and delightful an entertain- 
ment to sight and sound. 

Long accustomed as he had been to attend all the 

» 

varied amusements of the metropolis, as well as in 
different cities and countries, he had supposed that 
novelty had long departed, and that his enthusiasm 
could never again be wakened to such a degree as 
had been accomplished by the beautiful face, superb 
form and carriage, and dramatic genius, crowned by 
the voice of Pauline St. John. "What a success, 
what a sensation, what a fortune she would make 
by appearing in public/' he thought : and yet, with- 
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out knowing why, he inwardly shuddered at the idea 
of this lovely creature adopting the stage. He well 
knew the arduous life it entailed, the personal sacri^ 
fices it demanded, the never-ceasing labour and 
study it required, the jealousies it created ; and he 
would have this songstress exempt from all this, 
singing only when, where, and how she pleased^ 
provided he was near to appreciate and enjoy ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^'IVe done my duty, and I've done no more/' — Fielding. 

LORD LISLE had but one sister, the aunt aUudecl 
to, with whom Laura preferred to remain 
during the visit of her parents to the Earl of Aldair. 
Her home was situated about sixty miles from 
London, where she spent a busy, active life, seldom 
leaving her own domain and vicinity, and making 
only brief visits on these infrequent occasions. Lady 
Emily was a character in her way. Possessed of 
an unusually strong physique and robust health, she 
was scarcely aware that nerves formed a part of her 
sturdy frame. 

Straight and erect in figure, sharp in voice, 
brusque in manner, equal in a bargain to the 
shrewdest man in the country, was Lady Emily. 
She was highly respected, for she was honourable, 
just, and upright; more respected than beloved, 
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with her self-reliant, self-protecting nature. Business 
was her forte. She managed her own estate, super- 
intended everything, from the most .trifling to the 
largest matter in any way connected with it ; and 
although her property was quite extensive, absorbing 
much of her time and energy, she found leisure to 
assist others. Throughout the county she nursed 
the sick, consoled the afflicted, gave advice to the 
erring, lectured the children, and, in fact, her servicer 
were too numerous to specify. 

Lady Emily, at the advanced age of fifty-five, was 
a* perfect specimen of the well-preserved English 
woman. She was a maiden lady, and lived entirely 
alone with her domestics, although frequently enter- 
taining guests, for she was hospitality itself. She 
had inherited her beautiful home from her deceased 
mother. She was the eldest child of the late Earl 
Brooke; her brother, the present Earl and Lord 
Lisle, comprising the entire family. 

" Duty " was her hobby. Neither person nor 
circumstance were allowed to interfere with duty. 
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She was utterly unyielding where this was concerned, 
and laboured with unceasing perseverance when the 
iron hand of duty pointed out her path. No pets 
were allowed around her well-ordered household, 
save those belonging to Laura. Her cold nature for- 
bade her to be interested in them on her own account* 
There was, however, one weakness which took entire 
possession of this somewhat eccentric, stem woman, 
and that was a passionate fondness for^ an e2ctreme 
devotion to her niece, Laura Spencer. As is often 
the case with one of peculiar characteristics, upon 
this sole object she lavished love most profusely, 
sincerely* From the hour the child was born, she 
made her niece the jewel of her heart. As Laura 
grew up, Lady Emily became more and more 
attached, and now, in her beautiful, winning young 

« 

girlhood, she was perfectly idolised by her rather 
strong-minded aunt. 

Laura fully returned this affection. 

Observers could hardly understand the bonds of 
sympathy which existed between them. Lady Emily 
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towards Laura was all sweetness, indulgence, and 
devotion. Laura frequently remained for weeks at 
a time with her aunt, where she was made so happy 
she felt herself as in a second home. 

She had her own ponies and phaeton, her garden 
plot, her fancy bred fowls, and, as may be imagined, 
she was a perfect sunbeam, enlivening by her presence 
the dull routine of e very-day life, and both visitors 
and servants rejoiced with Lady Emily, when she 
appeared at Mallory House. 

Long had Lady Emily looked forward to the birth- 
day party, anticipating unusual enjoyment in forming 
one of the guests upon that happy occasion, Alas ! 
greatly to her disappointment, as well as to Laura's 
she was prevented by a duty, which compelled her 
to sacrifice this great pleasure. Generally, when 
one of her duties enjoined sacrifices of a personal 
nature, it really seemed to yield her a kind of savage 
satisfaction, but this deprivation was keenly felt. 

One of her housemaids, a Welsh lassie, recently 
from her mountain home, was ill with fever of a 
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dangerous type. Lady Emily would not think of 
leaving her, any more than she would have forsaken 
her idol, Laura, under the same circumstances. 
Stern duty commanded her to stay and abide the 
issue. So while the poor girl lay tossing in her 
delirium, often believing herself again in her dearly 
loved Langelynin, Lady Emily nursed and watched 
over her with a mother's care day and night. A 
week after the birthday party had passed, the 
physician pronounced the Welsh girl entirely out 
of danger. The next hour found Lady Emily on 
her way to London, to make one of her accustomed 
•brief stays, and take home with her the gentle and 
lovely Laura. She had heard nothing from her 
brother's family since the event of the opera, and 
felt disappointed and somewhat troubled that Laura 
had written no account of the affair. 

"She is daily expecting me; is doubtless fatigued 
after all the exertion and excitement she must have 
endured/' reflected Lady Emily, while the train was 
I9.pidly. flying nearer and nearer its destination 
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^* She must return home with me, and lide about 
the country and get rested and refreshed," 

Lord Lisle met his sister at the station, and in 
answer to Lady Emily's eager inquiries, Lord Lisle 
related the events of the opera and party, as they 
have been already recounted. Lady Emily listened 
most attentively to the history of Laura's sudden 
sickness, the substitution of the handsome governess, 
her great success, with the fact that the reputation 
she had acquired upon that single occasion had 
abeady caused oflfers from several managers to 
** bring her out." 

During the recital of these incidents her counten- 
ance wore a grave and serious expression, and after 
a short pause she said, "Depend upon it, some- 
thing not yet known belongs to this strange story. 
According to my mind, there is more than a natural 
combination of circumstances, which it is clearly our 
duty to investigate." * 

Laura had remained in a weak, nervous condition 
ev^ sinoe the moment she had £o suddenly sue* 
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cttmbed to ilhoiessw The most eminent praetitioners 
of medicine in the great city of London were 
employed, but their remedies and advice seemed 
ineflfectual to restore the patient. True, she was not 
confined to her bed, or entirely to her own apart- 
ments, but an unusual languor, an indifference to 
almost everything around and about her, want of 
appetite, and above aU an extreme nervousness, 
were her daily symptoms. At the closing of a door, 
or a q;uick step near her, she would look frightened, 
start, or tremble, and very often without any 
a^^rent cauee^. weep violently. To inquire the 
ieason of her grief, to beg her to speak of her 
trouble, invariably augmented her distress, and her 
friends soon learned to compel themselves to avoid 
aJl allusion that was possible to her changed mental 
aaid physical state, repress the anxiety that filled 
their hearts night and day, and assume a cheerful- 
ness they quickly lost when not in her presence. 
The physicians could only assure the despondent 
pase&ts tha(t Lawa was dispirited, probably thought 
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herself in a hopeless decline, and that they fnust 
not allow her to believe her case as serious in the 
least, and talk of her entire recovery as immediate 
and certain, or as if she were already well. 

" It is our duty," said Lady Emily, ^' to examine 
the whole matter most thoroughly, and for one I 
shall do it." 

Her brother replied, that if she could in any 
manner discover the nature of liaura's sickness, or 
ameliorate it in any way, she would receive the 
fervent blessings of her parents. Her indisposition 
was undoubtedly the result of overstrained nerves, 
even if Laura herself was unaware of the truth, that 
when the hour came for her appearance he* delicate 
frame acknowledged its sensitiveness, and failed 
before the ordeal she had so much desired. Pro- 
bably the frequent rehearsals and study she had 
given to the part had overtaxed her strength, 
especially as the weather had been prematurely 
warm and depressing. 

liady IBmily did not believe a wcwd of this theory^, 
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Surely Laura had sang and acted on different occa- 
sions before large and critical audiences, with a self- 
possession and ease quite remarkable in one so young. 

*' Depend upon it, Gerald," she concluded, as they 
alighted at the mansion, " there is darkness to be 
brought to light. My duty is to say nothing just 
now, but after a day or two my opinion may be 
ready to place before sister Ellen (Lady Lisle) and 
yourself." 

Lord Lisle was surprised and astonished at his 
sister's words, and could not divine their meaning. 
Laura awaited her aunt in the great hall, and the 
moment she appeared inside the door threw herself 
into the extended arms of Lady Emily, and burst in 
tears. " 

Lady Emily was deeply grieved to behold her 
dear niece so much changed, so unlike her old self* 
White and wan, and scarcely able to walk from 
debility, was the rosy-tinted, merry, lively Laura, 
from whom she had parted but a few months pre- 
viously. 



f • 
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On the morning of the fourth ^Ajr after Lady 
Emily reached London, she requested an interview 
with Lord and Lady Lisle in the library. She 
began her communication by saying that she knew 
her relatives would be very much startled and. 
astounded to learn that she considered it her true 
duty to inform them that the cause of their child's 
suffering was produced by an agency as yet utterly 
unsuspected ; that the physicians, misunderstanding 
her case, had done nothing to eradicate the mischief. 
Consequently her system was yet suffering froift the 
effects of poison. 

Lord and Lady Lisle were perfectly stunned at 
this assertion, and each hastened to remark that 
such a thing was impossible. They thought in their 
hearts, that the zeal of Lady Emily to ascertain the 
mysterious malady of their dear child had rendered 
her almost a monomaniac upon the subjeet. 

^* If that were probable," said Lady Lisle, " why 
did no other persons show similar symptoms ? Of 
course, had any frightful mistake or accidental care* 
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lessness rendered it even as the most distant possi- 
bility, how was it that Laura should be the only 
victim 1 Others would have partaken of whatever 
was poisoned, and would have been likewise 
aflFected/' 

•* I do not mean that it has occurred through any 
accident or mistake, but by deliberate design," 

Lord Lisle and his wife could scarcely speak, but 
at last exclaimed, as in one breath : " Who in the 
world could have aught against our innocent and 
lovely child ? That is a question no one can answer, 
except favourably. She the beloved of every soul 
£r6m highest to lowest ! Oh no ! sister Emily, that 
is monstrous ; it simply cannot be/' 

^* You are deceived,'^ said Lady Emily, " horrible, 
dreadful as it is, it is my duty to announce to you 
the guilty wretches/' 

Here she paused, and in answer to the demand of 
her brother and sister-in-law, continued : " To think 
of any human beings so wicked as to become the 
eaemies of darling Laura. Let us pursue them with 
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the extreme rigour of the law, although the mosl? 
severe punishment under the statutes will be as 
nothing in comparison with their deserts. I wish / 
might inflict summary justice upon them. I openly 
accuse as the hardened creatures who have brought 
upon us this sorrow, the governess of your children^ 
Pauline St. John, and her mother." 

As may be supposed. Lord and Lady Lisle were 
overwhelmed with astonishment by this avowal. 

" Proofs are only too plentiful," said Lady Emily. 
" Our duty now is to follow them up by placing, 
them in proper legal hands." 

It would be tedious to report the conversation 
which ensued in detail, but will proceed to the state- 
ment of Lady Emily, as she rendered it to her 
brother and sister-in-law, and which led to such 
important and unexpected results. 

" To begin with," said Lady Emily, " this Pauline 
St John has been brought up to despise rank and 
noble blood. Indeed, she is a radical of the most 
ultra school, of the deepest dye. Her mother is (N[^% 
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of the most bitter opponents of aristocracy of whom 
I have ever heard. She is not one of those ignorant 
creatures, not knowing why they oppose; she is 
educated and intellectual, therefore far more dan- 
gerous in her views and ideas. I know much of 
her, as she has a brother residing near me, an 
upholsterer, whom I occasionally employ in my 
house. He mentioned his niece having secured a 
situation in your family, and was surprised that his 
sister would permit her daughter to assume a 
position where she would, of course, be obliged 
to address her fellow-beings with titles which the 
world could not accord to her also. 

^* He is an old man and very respectable, therefore 
J allowed him to talk of the matter, when I would 
Jiave silenced others equally presuming. To different 
people in the house he has spoken of his sister, of 
her deeply-rooted dislike, yes, hatred of the injustice 
of the world, and all that. He has himself no 
jsyrtipathy with her erroneous beliefs. He is sensi- 
ble, and contented with bis lot and station iu life^ 
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He has an only 8on> a very talented young man, 
who obtained a position a year ago upon a Govern- 
ment vessel. He is imbued with the false dootrinea 
of his positive aunt, although his father — who has 
denied himself almost the comforts of life to educate 
his son — does not approve of his adopting such 
wrong and injurious ideas, and has not one wish 
to force him into a sphere beyond his proper place. 
This preliminary is to show you how this girl, St. 
John, has been raised ; she has been instructed that 
persons of rank and title have scarcely any right to 
exist, and if such people are unfortunate enough tq 
have any being, how sinful and wicked of them 
to stand in her way, or to attain anything she may 
not easily reach. The mother comes to visit the 
daughter, where circumstances have led her, to ^ 
nobleman's family. Birth and rank surround her. 
The mother learns, with a heart full of bittern^s^ jpf 
the musical entertainment in which her child h^ no 
part. She thinks of the great talent, the surpassing 
beauty of her daughter, and would originate, any 
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plan, however dreadful, to put down for once an 
aristocrat. She, of course, led the governess to 
commit the cruel act ; she would not have done it 
without her mother's prompting. She came the day 
before the opera took place, had a long conversation 
with Pauline, and when she left Pauline went out 
with her. You know I have been absent most of 
the time since my arrival. Business called me, 
as I daily informed you. My business was to 
collect proofs against this wicked pair. Here is one 
of them. I succeeded in finding the cabman who 
drove them from here, when Mrs. St. John had con- 
cluded her visit. He remembered the circumstance 
perfectly. The elder lady was kme and feeble, the 
young lady very beautiful and apparently in perfect 
health. By dint of many inquiries, I gathered the 
following important items: That they stopped at 
(Bin apothecary's in King Street. The young lady 
alighted — some minutes after the cab stopped, she, 
seemingly reluctant^ went in the store^ and came 
out very soon* A whispered conversation followed 
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before the young lady entered the cab again. The 
man then heard her say, * I know you will lose the 
train ; do not urge me to stop at another place.' The 
elderly lady answered, * I had rather lose the train, 
and much more, than to lose this opportunity. Tell 
him to go on, by the time you reach the station^ 
you will think differently, and can then run in 
the iiearest ' Here the words became in- 
distinct. The order to proceed was given, and 

nothing further occurred ; the station was reached, 
where the cabman was paid and discharged. 

"My next step was to find the King Street 
apothecary, to whose place the cabman took me at 
once. There I found quite a young man, who was in 
charge of the store at the time when Pauline St. John 
called. He remembered the young lady, and described 
her so accurately that I am sure there is no mistake^ 

" She wished to purchase a small quantity of 
Burt's strychnine. I will repeat the clerk s words 
as nearly as I can remember them. ' I had been 
employed here but a few days at that tjime^t ^vl^ QOvlA 
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not assume the responsibility of selling so virulent a 
poison. The law forbids it, except by a physician's 
order, or a knowledge of the person we sell to. I 
told the young lady that the proprietor would be in 
very soon, and advised her to wait, but she declined 
doing so. She did not urge me to sell the poison, 
and, I thought, seemed rdieved to know it, and left 
the store quickly/ 

" My next step was to visit all the apothecaries 
near the station, but without making any dis- 
coveries. At one of these places a clerk was dis- 
missed two or three days ago. His address not 
known. The poison may have been purchased from 
him. At another store there has been a change of 
ownership within a week, the new-comer bringing 
his own assistants. The poison may have, been 
procured there. A handsome girl can easily wheedle 
a young clerk to sell her anything. Of course he 
would ask her name> as usual in such instances, but 
would the guilty creature have given her own 2 
No^if. CQm^s a positively startling piecQ of evWL^^sasA^ 
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I went to the station, inquired of the police^ and 
in fact of every employ^ about it, for informa- 
tion about these women, A police officer has a 
distinct remembrance of them. He noticed that as 
they left the cab, the elder person seemed to be 
almost commanding the younger to accede to some- 
thing which met her disapproval. 

"They went in the ladies^ waiting-room. In a 
few moments the young lady walked down the 
iBtreet very rapidly. His attention being attracted 
by another party, he lost sight of the young lady, 
and did not see her again at all» The woman who 
has charge of the waiting-room can prove that 
Pauline St. John — ^for I have caused her to see 
Pauline, and can positively identify her— did return 
to the station, and the woman heard part of the 
conversation between mother and daughter. Once, 
while near them, she heard from the daughter : 

^**Well, the first step is taken* I am gaining 
edurage for the rest* 

*' Mrs. St. John answered i * I knew yoti would 
after a little reflection," 
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^ * But, oh ! ' rejoined Pauline, her voice sinking 
to almost a whisper, and with an affrighted look 
upon her face, ^suppose that a fatal result might' 



" How foolish to think of such a thing/ interrupted 
the mother; * there is no danger at all of that, not the 
slightest. It will act just as we wish, depend upon it* 

** Here ends my out-of-door investigations. I will 
proceed to those made in the house. I asked Gre- 
gory, the butler, who ordered the lemonade pre- 
pared. He said that Miss St. John came to the 
dining-room very early in the evening, and requested 
leave to make it, saying that the young ladies would 
require lemonade in their dressing-room, and that 
Bhe would see it placed at their disposal. Of course 
Gregory said he would attend to it. Was it not 
oflScious for this girl to be giving orders in your 
house 1 She never would have done so, but it was 
needful to help her nefarious design. I have 
ascertained that Laura had not suggested lemonade, 
but the wicked Pauline ordered it entirely on her 
owB responsibility. What presumption! Yet that is 
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nothing compared to her frightful purpose. Now 

listen to this. A housemaid had placed a tankard 
of ice-water in Laura's dressing-room, which she had 

noticed. When Pauline was readjusting some part 
of her dress in the * green-room,' Laura said, * I will 
step in my dressing-room for a goblet of water.' 
•There is none. Miss Spencer; let me bring you 
something. I am sure you would prefer a glass of 
your favourite beverage,' and in a moment brought 
the lemonade, Gregory himself gave it to her, saw 
her take it across the passage. No one was with or 
near her then, and of course she had ample oppor- 
tunity to add whatever she chose to the contents of the 
glass. I have questioned every servant in the house, 
and not one of them removed the water from Laura's 
dressing-room. Of course Pauline removed it, that at 
the right time she might supply its place with her 
poisonous lemonade. I do not think her original 
plan was to give it to Laura until she had sung the 
first act, when it would be very natural for her to 
wish for water, She intended to give the poison tq 
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Laura after slie had commenced the opera^ and 
expected to take her place then, contrasting, as her 
vanity taught her to believe, her powers all the more 
favourably, in singing after Laura had appeared ; and 
she well knew that the performance, once under way, 
"must go on, if a possible thing to obtain any one able 
to sing the part when the poison had disabled Laura. 
Then in the excitement she intended meekly to 
volunteer her services. Oh ! no doubt her plans 
were well laid. But she secured the first oppor- 
tunity te administer the cruel mixture. 

** Her intention was to put our darling out of the 
way, and give herself the coveted opportunity, 
suggested and urged upon her by the sinful mother, 
finally adopted and carried out by the equally sinful 
daughter. Now I have one more item of evidence 
to place before you, and only after infinite trouble 
did I manage to ascertain it. 

" You remember that the young ladies who formed 
the chorus were all together in small apartments 
opposite the dressing-room. The dooi te»jdi\i% Xr^ 
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the hall was closed, but not latched. Miss Kate 
Oswald, wishing to speak to Laura, opened the door, 
which, being unlatched, made no sound. Miss St 
John stood in the hall, close by the door of the 
dressing-room. She was very much startled at the 
sudden appearance of Miss Oswald ; her embarrass- 

■ 

ment was extreme. Miss Oswald was at a loss to 
understand it, and considered her behaviour as 
remarkably strange. 

" She must have just dropped in the poison, and 
was greatly frightened. Her guilty conscience led 
her to think she might have been observed. Miss 

Oswald asked her if she were ill. She stammered, 
first said no, afterward yes, and then, as one who 
nerves one's self for some impending event, entered 
the green-room and gave Laura the glass. I also * 
know that, from the day she learned the opera would 
take place, she qualified herself for the part in every 
possible manner. She made herself familiar with it, 
by selecting portions for Louise's lessons — she 
practised upon it all that day the entire family spent 



at Hampton Courts waa present at several of the 
rehearsals, and probably found other opportunities 
to study it that we know not of. What do you say, 
brother and sister ? Do you adjudge this girl guilty 
or innocent of the crime with which I charge her?" 

Lord Lisle and his wife were overcome with 
amazement at the revelations of Lady Emily. 

Although appearances and circumstances were 
against the governess, they were unwilling to believe 
her guilty of so heinous a sin. Lady Lisle had 
never been reconciled to the fact that the opera had 
taken place without her daughter having appeared. 
She regretted from the first that she could not have 
prevented its performance at that time, and post- 
poned it until Laura was able to fulfil her part. 

That the governess had shown presumption and 
assurance on that occasion (in Lady Lisle's opinion) 
had prejudiced her ladyship in a great degree 
against Pauline, and she had not forgiven her for 
her prompt action at that time. Her mind was in 
a state that only needed some further persumo\i^^\A 
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a little more argument from Lady Emily, to convince ; 
her of Pauline's guilt. Once assured of anything, 
it was an extremely diflBicult matter to change her 
belief, either with or without influence from others. 

Lord Lisle looked grave and thoughtful, and only 
said, ^^ Our first step is to consult Sir Henry Blake 
and Dr. Grandville. We must do or say nothing 
unless their conclusions will warrant us to make our 
suspicions known. If they decide that poison could 
have caused, or pi'obably did cause, Laura's sickness, 
• Mrs. St. John and Pauline shall be arrested, and 
tried for the crime. All the facts you have related 
may be merely circumstantiaL If so " 

" Circumstantial," interrupted Lady Emily, ** so 
plain a tissue of, and such connecting links against 
criminals, I never heard before." 

After conversing some time longer, the party sepa- . 
rated. Lord Lisle to visit Sir Henry Blake, and confer 
with him upon the subject which engrossed his mind 
nearly to the exclusion of all others; Lady Lisle and 
her sister-in-law to seek the weak and languid Laura, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

''If thoa conld'st, doctor, find her difieafte/'— SHAKBtsrsAiUB. 

QEVERAL days passed, and again Lord Lisle, his 
'^ wife, and sister were privately conversing in 
the same apartment where Lady Emily had so 
astonished them with her revelations regarding Mrs. 
St. John and her beautiful daughter. The result of 
their conference was to decide upon immediate 
means for their apprehension and public trial for the 
poisoning of Laura Spencer, — the mother, of course, 
as an accessory before the fact Lord Lisle had lost 
no time in visiting the far-famed Sir Henry Blake. 
He inquired what would be the nature of the 
symptoms of a person affected by a certain quantity 
of strychnine, not enough to greatly endanger or 
cause loss of life. After many questions from the 
savant, who wished to ascertain as accurately as 
possible the amount taken, and how administered^ he 
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proceeded to describe the symptoms which Laura 
had shown at the time her sudden sickness mani- 
fested itself. The same distress about the heart, 
short breath, giddiness — in whole, a perfect diagnosis 
of her case was given. Then the father intimated 
hia fears, which surprised the physician extremely. 

^^You perhaps do not know that I particularly 
inquired," said he, " if Miss Spencer had partaken 
of anything that day, out of the usual course, and 
was assured that she had not. Her case from the 
1^ first has seemed a strange one. We doctors are 
baffled sometimes, in spite of all we are supposed to 
know. The idea that severe indigestion might have 
caused the sickness at once came in my mind, 
but I will acknowledge that I had not dreamed of 
this.'' 

It was arranged that Sir Henry should imme- 
diately visit his patient, examine anew into her 
case, and prescribe remedies which would serve as 
antidotes, and which would soon restore her system 
to something of its former tone, if their fears were 



well founded, and much would be learned from the 
effect of these restoratives. Lord Lisle also con- 
sulted with Dr. Grandville, who had seen Laura two 
or three days after she was attacked with her unfor- 
tunate illness. He was less cautious, and more 
free of speech than Sir Henry, and at the close of 
the interview he scarcely hesitated to declare that it 
looked strongly to him as if the young lady's sick- 
ness had been produced from this terrible source, 
and had been, so far, misunderstood and unsus- 
pected. Lord Lisle sought still another eminent 
medical man, who knew nothing of his object, being 
an entire stranger to his lordship and family. A 
supposable case was presented, and the physician at 
once pronounced his opinion that poisoning would 
produce the effects described, and that Burt's solu- 
tion of strychnine would be an agency to cause 
them. This physician had made great and varied 
research into poisons and their antidotes. He was 
a wonderful chemist> and his views went far to 
strengthen Lord Lisle in the growing belief that his 
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idolised child had met with great wickedness. Sir 
Henry Blake visited Laura, and prescribed the 
remedies of which he had spoken to Lord Lisle, 
intended to eradicate the poison, had it been admin- 
istered. In two or three days the patient was 
greatly improved, and on the fifth day she made her 
appearance at the dining-table, beautifully dressed, 
and seemingly bright and happy. In reply to the 
congratulations and warmly expressed delight of her 
friends, she announced herself as well, requiring only 
a little time to recover her strength and flesh. " No 
more medicines," -she exclaimed; "let all forget that 
I have been ill. I am as a different being to-day 
from the past few weeks." 

The gratification of her fond parents and devoted 
aunt, as well as all members of the household, can 
scarcely be portrayed. The cloud which had 
oppressed them was dissipated, as they had feared 
the wasting decUne into which the dear girl had 
fallen would lead to the saddest results, and their 
forebodings were gloomy and distressing. Their 
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apprehensions were augmented by the cruel thought 
that the "innocent darling had been the victim of 
a sinful plot. 

Happiness again illumined their hearts, and their 
anxiety was supplanted by gratitude and pleasure. 
Lord and Lady Lisle knew no words in which to 
convey to Lady Emily the thankfulness they 
experienced on account of her sagacity and 
perseverance, which had led to the discovery of 
Laura's mysterious malady, and which would enable 
them to bring the offenders to justice. Lord Lisle, 
at . the interview mentioned at the head of this 
chapter, at first was unwilling to give publicity to 
the affair — disliked bringing any domestic matters 
or the name of his daughter into the press, for the 
comments of the populace, although he had once 
promised that if he believed the suspected ones 
guilty, he would certainly have them punished to 
the utmost extent of the law. The strong and 
resolute Lady Emily, aided and abetted by Lady 
Lisle, caused him to change his mind. He had 
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suggested confronting Mrs. St. John arid Pauline, 
compelling them to acknowledge their guilt, then 
dismissing Pauline with disgrace and ignominy 
from his employment, forbidding her to apply else- 
where for the position of a governess, under penalty 
of exposure, and causing her to seek a livelih6od in 
some other direction. This was overruled by the 
two ladies, who declared that it would be a sin to 
allow Pauline to go unpunished ; that it would 
leave her free to commit still more crime, with or 
without the instigation of her mother. Lady Emily 
pled that duty compelled them, without reference 
to their own inclinations, to defend society from such 
evils; that they had no right to show leniency, or 
to question the matter at all. Stern duty laid obli- 
gations upon them they had no moral right to abjure. 
Thus, at the close of the conference between the 
three relatives, Pauline St. John's .fate was decided* 
She and her half-crippled mother were to be taken 
into custody, and arraigned for the poisoning of 
sweet Laura Spenccn 
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Pauline's sorrow and sympathy with the young 
girl appeared to equal that almost of the parents 
themselves. Everything and anything in her power, 
any little service which she could render for the fair 
invalide, was done with the utmost alacrity. She 
read and sang to Laura, bathed her face and hands 
with, fragrant waters, or brushed her golden hair, 
and spent as much time with her as her occupations 
with her pupils would allow. 

Lady Lisle did not fully approve of this associa- 
tion. The brilliant success which the governess 
had made, in place of that which she had anticipated 
for her daughter, still disturbed her heart, leaving 
an " unquiet shadow there," and shutting out a large 
degree of its wonted kindliness; not to mention 
that their different positions in life rendered any 
familiarity or intimacy as without the limits of 
propriety. Laura, of course, encouraged and desired 
the society of the governess, and treated her with 
every mark of real aflfection. Although opposed 
to this penchant for one so inferior in station, Lady 
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Lisle could not refain from granting any indulgence 
within the hounds of reason to her suflfering child, 
who constantly asked for and sought Pauline. 

After the suspicions of Lady Emily had been 
communicated to her brother and sister-in-law, Lady 
Lisle managed to keep the young people apart, 
except for an occasional few moments, without 
either supposing that it was intentional. It chanced 
that the day upon which it was settled that Pauline 
should be charged with the crime was Friday, and 
before a decision was made as to the manner of 
announcing it to her. Lady Lisle received a request 
from the governess, to pass Saturday and Sunday 
with her mother. 

Leave of absence was granted, and the next 
morning Pauline took an aflfectionate leave of Laura' 
and her young pupils, without the faintest idea of 
the trouble in store for herself and her widowed 
mother. She was aware that Lady Lisle had never 
been reconciled to her having appeared in the opera. 
Her perceptions were too keen and subtle not to 
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understand perfectly that her ladyship's manner had 
changed, although ostensibly the same as before that 
event took place. 

It deeply grieved the sensitive Pauline. Some- 
times she felt that she ought to resign her position, 
and endeavour to earn money for the family else- 
where. Yet the diflSculty of obtaining as liberal a 
salary as that she received from Lord Insle, her real 
attachment to her pupils, and her absorbing love for 
Laura, always induced her to relinquish the thought. 
She trusted that time would restore her to the con- 
fidence, and establish her safely in the good graces 
of her ladyship once more. 

Lady Lisle had made an addition to Pauline's 
salary, as she had mentioned her intention of doing, 
to compensate her for her services in singing Laura's 
rdfe, but Pauline declined it so decidedly Lady Lisle 
could not press her to accept it. Reluctantly she 
had taken a valuable cross from Laura, one which 
she had worn a long time, and which was associated 
most pleasantly with Laura, who had worn it the 
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day Pauline arrived, a stranger at the mansion^ — her 
first separation from home — and the kindly greeting 
she then received from the truly amiable young lady 
at once won her heart. 

Pauline at first delicately refused the proflfered 
gift, but observing the tears gathering in Laura's 
soft blue eyes, she overcame her pride rather than 
wound the feelings of one she loved and honoured, 
and consented to wear the ornament which, when 
really in her possession, was a treasure of almost 
priceless value in her estimation. 

One strange episode had marked Laura'-s indispo. 
sition after her aunt's arrival, and that was when 
Lady Emily proposed that she should return with 
her to Mallory House, Laura for the first time in her 
life was reluctant to go. She would change the 
subject, and acted ill at ease whenever it was men- 
tioned. Once or twice her mind seemed positively 
confused, she spoke incoherently, saying things 
inappropriate to the matter, ending with faintnesa 
and nervous exhaustioa 
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It Wfts plain to be seen that she carefully avoided 
the least approach to or discussion of the subject. 
Her parents and Lady Emily could not understand 
her conduct in this regard, but, as by common con- 
sent, dropped it entirely. They could only say that 
the poor child was unlike herself; and everything 
was excusable in their favourite. They anxiously 
awaited the effect of the remedies calculated to 
counteract the poison : with what success is already 
known. 

Miss Spencer's convalescence immediately followed 
the trial of her new prescriptions. She gradually 
brightened for a few days, and then all at once 
blossomed out her own old lively self, with the 
exception of a little pallor and wanting full strength. 

The evening on which she appeared so well and 
happy, she pipposed returning home with Lady 
Emily at any time she might desire to leave, expres- 
sing herself as quite delighted with the idea of the 
visit. 

This WM just what Lord and Lady Lisle and 
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Lady Emily wished to bring about, as they d&red 
not inform Laura of the trial Pauline St. John was 
about to undergo, for the dual reason of fearing the 
excitement, surprise, and sorrow it would inevitably 
cause her, and the determined opposition they were 
convinced they would have to contend with at her 
hands. 

So it was arranged that in a week's time Lady 
Emily and her niece should leave London for Mallory 
House. The week glided rapidly away, and the 
morning had come upon which Laura and Lady 
Emily were to take their departure. 

" Be sure, dear mamma," said the yoUng girl, as 
she was bidding her mother adieu, " to come in a 
few weeks. When Pauline returns, please tell her 
I left a * good-bye ' for her. What can be keeping 
her at home so long after the time^ named for her 
return? She was to have been here on Monday, 
and this is Saturday. 

" Very strange," answered Lady Lisle. 

" That governess seems to me a proud, haughty 
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thing, far above her position/' remarked Lady Emily, 
when they were seated in the railway carriage. 

** She is proud, but has only the right kind of 
pride. If you only knew her well, dear aunt, I am 
sure you would become attached to her,'' was Laura's 
reply. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

*' Nor need we power or splendour,' 
Wide hall or lordly dome ; 
The good, the true, the tender — 
These form the wealth of home." — Mes. Haus, 

A FTER a ride of two hours, Pauline was left .at 
-^ .the little village where h&v home was located. 
A pleasant walk of twenty minutes brought her to 
the humble dwelling which contained those whom 
she held so dear. She was unexpected, and the 
unalloyed delight exhibited by the members of her 
family at her appearance was equalled only by the 
joy of the daughter and the sister herself, at this 
happy reunion. 

*' We must compress a great deal of visiting and 
enjoyment into a short period," said Pauline, after 
the first greetings were over. " I must leave you 
on Monday afternoon.'' 

" It seems hard that you cannot remain longer/* 
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answered Mrs. St. John. ^* Every moment we are 
all together — that all my dear children can be with 
me, gives me inexpressible comfort and satisfaction/' 

The time passed too quickly for these poor people, 
bound to each other by ties of love, intense and 
measureless as the blue sky above them. Conversa- 
tion, music, the congratulatory visits of neighbours, 
all formed a part of their unambitious pleasures. 

The news that Pauline was spending a day or 
two at home spread through the hamlet, and there 
was sc&rcely a family of any degree not represented 
among her callers. 

At the little church, where her father had minis- 
tered unto his flock, she was perfectly surrounded 
at the close of each service by the parish poor and 
the Sunday-school children, who loudly proclaimed 
that " going up to London and living in the great 
lord's house, had not changed Miss St. John ; '' that 
''Mira Pauline was not one bit proud; just her 
natural sel£" 

How they loved to see again het brighti handsome 
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face, and hear the music of her voice in kind words 
and inquiries as to their health and welfare. 

She had brought a pretty doll for Mrs. Smith's little 
girl, aflBicted with a spinal disease, and which kept 
her from running about and sharing in the sports of 
her companions, endowed with rude vigour to pursue 
their boisterous play ; a set of large raised letters on 
blocks, for a blind boy, and one or two simple gifts 
for the aged and helpless. 

Many blessings were called down upon her, and 
few hearts beat with more true content or gratitude 
to the Creator, than did Pauline St. John s on that 
peaceful Sunday evening in her mother's lowly 
cottage. 

She was so rejoiced to witness that her long and 
patiently enduring parent was really improving, that 
she was less troubled from her injured limb, and 
from a wearing ailment which had early in life 
broken her constitution and impaired her physical 
faculties. 

Her brother Howard, an intelligent, steady lad. of 
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fifteen, had been fortunate enough to secure a place 
where he was learning a good business, studying at 
home in the evenings, which were always at his 
disposal. He was receiving small wages, with a 
prospect of their future increase, and was very 
proud that he was not an entire burden upon the 
blender resources of his sisters. 

Pauline's sister, Fanny, instructed a few children 
from among the not large number of families of 
suflScient means to patronise a private school in the 
parish of L . She .also was a lace-maker, pos- 
sessing wonderful celerity in using the bobbins, as 
well as originality and taste in designing patterns 
for this purpose. 

She was enabled by these two branches of industry 
to take care of herself, and aid the elder sister in 
keeping a home for the delicate mother, and young 
brother, who was their hearths pride. 

Never, since her father's death, had Pauline felt 
such a sense of security, or more relief from anxiety 
and care^ than at the present moment Everything 
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regarding family affairs seemed as favourable aa 
their limited means would allow ; their simple 
requirements were provided for, and unless some 
unforeseen calamity should befall them, the future 
looked bright and hopeful. 

Early privations, long-practised economy and self-^ 
denial had taught them to be easily content, although 
their refined tastes appreciated the beautiful in art 
and literature, of which they were enabled to taste 
but sparingly. 

Every opportunity-— and they were rare — for 
gratifying these tastes was a day of mark to them, 
who were almost constantly engrossed in the routine 
of their occupations, their work a-day world. Fansy 
was nearly eighteen years old, and had arranged to 
ineet her sister at the London station upoki her birth- 
day, from whence they might visit a picture gallery 
and spend a happy hour or two. in inspecting the 
gems of art gathered there. This excursion was to 
ht a great event, an unusual treat for Fanny. 

'*Caii those who have daily access to paintings 
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and sculpture, who can buy all the books they wish, 
and who have leisure at their command, form any 
idea of the pleasure we experience in our infrequent 
advantages 1" inquired she of Pauline. 

" No/' returned the elder sister, " they cannot 
know, and I often think they can hardly appreciate 
as we do, whom fortune has favoured less, that 
which is always within their reach." 

The anticipated visit to London Fanny often made 
a topic of conversation, and both sisters were enjoy- 
ing it already in prospect. 

Late on Sunday evening this aflfectionate, worthy 
family retired for the night, all regretting that the 
next day the circle would be incomplete once more. 

Fanny St. John was very different in physique 
and in mental attributes from her beautiful sister. 
While the elder was tall, commanding, and endowed 
with a superb form and carriage, the younger was 
slight, fragile, and quite below Pauline in height. 
She was a timid, clinging, loving creature, who 
looked up to her mother and sister with obedience 
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and reverence, never dreaming of the least opposi- 
tion to whatever they deemed best and right. Their 
authority she never questioned ; there was no appeal 
from it. Her mother and Pauline were devoted to 
the good, confiding girl. 

Fanny was not handsome; she bore no resem- 
blance to the lovely Pauline. She and her brother 
were like their father, Pauline alone being gifted 
with great beauty. 

There was a strong likeness between Pauline and 
Mrs. St. John, who, notwithstanding years, trials, 
and ill-health, yet possessed a fine, striking counteu* 
ance. 

Yet Fanny St. John's face was by no means a 
common one. Her expression was deeply interest- 
ing, and her features not extremely plain. Her eyes 
were indeed magnificent, and would have imparted 
a charm to faces far less agreeable than hers. Black 
as midnight, uncommonly large, soft, and liquid, 
brightening and shining with pleasurable emotion, 
melting when touched by grief, or kindling witl^ 
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enthusiasm; and. when in moments of reflection, 
appearing as if a po\#er beyond that of earth's vision 
illumined and granted an insight almost into a purer 
and better sphere ! 

These wondrous orbs were enhanced by arched 
eyebrows, as jet black as the short, curly locks 
which covered her small, well-shaped head. 

Without the large comprehensive intellect of 
Pauline, without her brilHant talents, Fanny was 
nevertheless apt and clever, and remarkably well 
informed for one of her years. She was deeply, 
passionately in love with her cousin, the young man 
to whom Lady Emily had alluded, the son of Mrs. 
St. John's brother, the upholsterer, whose residence 
was near Mallory House. Fanny had always loved 
him, could not tell herself, when the childish attach- 
ment had merged into the absorbing, earnest love of 
more mature years. 

She had been accustomed all her life, until within 

the past year, to be often in his society, at her 

uncle's, where ^he had visited once, or at her own 

4 
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home^ where he passed many a vacatiou or holidi^y 
week — the school where his father had struggled and 
made many sacrifices to keep him for a term of years 
being in that vicinity. 

Allan Welland was a great favourite with his 
Aunt St. John, who took especial pains to instil into 
his mind her views of life and social obligations. 
He reposed the most implicit confidence in her, and 
was her ardent disciple from the time when hia 
understanding first comprehended her language and 
ultra ideas. There was an unmistakable family like- 
ness between Allan and Fanny, especially i^ the 
large black eyes, with their uncommon beauty, and 
curling, jetty locks. 

Pauline alone possessed his elegant stature and 
perfect build, lessened and softened in its attractive 
womanhood. She was as straight, and carried the 
same proudly set head that was natural to Allan. 
Allan cared for Fanny only as a friend and cousin. 
He was sincerely attached to her^ but his regard 
Bever exceeded those ties formed by familiar inters 
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cbttrse from infancy, cemented by conBanguinity* 
Panny adored him. She loved him so deeply, so 
intensely, it seemed to her, that it must be returned, 
and she often mistook his kind little attentions, or 
the least caress, as proofs of his devotion, when alas! 
she was mistaken. 

That this absorbing love was all on her side did 
not occur to her as a reasonable thing. She had 
always loved him, and why should he not recipro- 
cate 1 Of course he did. Was he not fond of 
spending all the time possible with her? Did he 
not in a thousand ways betray his emotions, without 
the need of formal words ? They understood each 
other, and that was sufficient for their youth — ^for 
the present time. The day would come ere long 
when it must be outspoken — when an engagement 
would supplant the place of their accepted childish 
endeartnents. 

Pauline, however, kaiew the truth, and had known 
)t for a long time« Ab Fanny emerged from merry 
childhood to the understanding and discretion of 
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riper years, Pauline saw all too plainly how des- 
perately, how ardently her sister was in love, and 
knew also that Allan did not return it. 

At first she had hopes that he might and would, 
but at the time when he had obtained his appoint- 
ment in the naval service, and had left Fanny with 
only a kind and friendly farewell, the elder sister 
feared for the peace of the younger, and endeavoured 
to lead her thoughts away from him, but all eJSbrts 
wiere useless and in vain. She suggested to Fanny 
that he might have formed an attachment elsewhere 
— that his regard for her was of that nature, cousinly 
and sincere, that had so long been established, it 
would remain always the same ; that it was not of 
a character liable to grow into a deeper and stronger 
sentiment on his part. 

Fanny said but little in opposition to Pauline's 
arguments, she was so accustomed to be led and 
guided by her sister. This point was the only one 
in which she seemed to be determined and convinced 
in her own opinion, regardless of advice^ 
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!Ber mind was made up and unchangeable. She 
could not be persuaded that Allan did not love her, 
and would seek her as his wife in future days. 

" Even if he never expresses any further regard 
for me, even if I knew he would never speak to me 
again, my lot is cast. I love Allan Welland with all 
my heart. What would I not do or dare for him?'' 

Her large, lustrous eyes kindled to an unnatural 
brilliancy, and then grew soft and tender, while tears 
unshed trembled on her long black lashes, as Fanny 
spoke thus to Pauline, who had gently remonstrated 
with her for still adhering to and nurturing her 
unrequited passion. It was on the evening which 
was recently mentioned as the one preceding the 
day when Pauline was to give up the glimpse of 
home life, and again exchange it for her duties at 
the mansion of Lord Lisle. 

That peaceful, beautiful Sunday evening in June, 
when no clouds obscured the light of that happy, 
though humble home, Pauline and her mother were 
taroubled fqr Fanny, yet each hopQcl that All>ai> might 
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return her affection, or that time, with its kii^ily 
influence, would change her young heart. Alas ! 
even they, conscious how firm a hold this love had 
taken, could not realise that to Fanny it was dearer 
than life itself ; dear and blessed, if it should prove 
utterly hopeless ! Its depth and strength had made 
her very nature for her years. All youthful girlish- 
ness had departed from her young life. At an age 
when many of her sex are yet almost as children, 
Fanny St. John was an earnest, thoughtful woman. 
She had never been at any school^ yet always a 
student. She had seen nothing of the worid^ aad 
Iter uneventfiil existence had been passed, with few 
exceptions, in the quiet precincts of her retired 
home^ 

She might easily have drawn some msiio adoiiffcm 
about her, but would never enoourai^ t^m>. skj^ 
0^lfiDge (^ say/ Jbad not one intimate oomp^ion 
mm0g the dauglMers of the few families, with wbcmi 
they exchanged soeial. relations. Hiese eifoum- 
may cause it to be rciadify imagine^ that 
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when a young person so situated gave all her heart 
to a beloved one, it could scarcely be withdrawn, 
and was for ever and ever. Her love was no 
romantic fancy of a childish mind, unformed and 
apt to change, but the sincere and absorbing passion 
of fL devoted woman^s soul I 

The evening hours flew away with speedy wings, 
and reluctantly the contented family were obliged 
to relinquish their ^weet communion, and seek rest 
and deep. 

How lovely was this evening ! The silver moon 
ahed its bewitching light over God's footstool. It 
brightened both bill and valley, and made dark, 
waste places beautiful. City and country were 
^rifikl alike. 

Its clear, pure rays shon^ upon the lofty dwelling 
©f.the noble lord. It shone with €qual beauty — it 
withheld not one of its soft, tender beams from the 
l&wlj roof where slumbered the widow and her 
chijrtrcn, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" The waters of my life were sweet, 
Before that bolt of sorrow fell." — Bayabi) Taylob, 

TTTHEN was morn e'er like that morning, in the 
^ » blossomy month of June/' the morning upon 
which Pauline was preparing to return to^ London ? 
The sun was bright— ^the sky intensely blue, flecked 
here and there by feathery, snow-white cloudlets— 
the air pure and invigorating, as it was quite cool 
for the season. All nature smiled in unison, all 
nature smiled as if the world could not be or never 
was cruel and wicked — as if sorrow and injustice 
and broken hearts had no part amid so much love- 
liness, so much to delight, so much to enjoy I 

Pauline was to take the train at two o'clock. An 
early dinner was arranged, and the entire family- 
were gathered around the table, which was spread 
with a little more variety than its usual frugal fare, 
in honour of the occasion — the last, perhaps, fpr 
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many months to come, that their circle would be 
complete — ^and also to do honour to their beloved 
guest. The meal was finished, but they lingered 
about the board, each intuitively loth to leave their 
chair, the signal that must separate them, .and which 
they all dreaded, yet knew to be inevitable. 

Suddenly a knock sounded at the street door. 
Howard, who had obtained permission to remain at 
home until his silter's departure, responded to the 
summons, for no servant was employed, save in the 
ordeals of house-cleaning or like need. A plainly 
dressed man with rather a hard face, yet not entirely 
bereft of kindliness, stepped in the narrow hall- way. 

Howard at once observed that the man had a 
strange and unusual manner ; he peered cautiously 
in the small apartment, where the ladies were just 
leaving the table, and, uninvited, walked in before 
Howard could question him as to his business, or 
learn upon what errand he had called. 

Approaching Mrs. St. John, he inquired, with a 
politeness which it would seem was not perfectly 
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x^tural, but employed at wiil^ if she was Mrs. Mazy 
8t. John, widow of Eeverend John St. John. 

" I am/' was her reply. " Have you any message 
former' 

" Which, of these y<mng women is Miss Pauline 
St. John, recent governess at Lord Lisle's?'^ he 
dematided next* 

Fauline answered that she had the honour of 
occupying that post in the distinguished family. 

The mm, from the first moment when he appeared 
tipoa the scene, was evidently surprised and embar*^ 
l^assed. Doubtless he expected to find very different 
people from the refined, elegant group, in spite of 
bumble sunroundings. 

Pauline's lovely face bore anything but the look 
of ^ criminal, even to his practised eye. 

The white-haired mother, with her still fine features, 
Somewhat strongly marked, but frank and interesting, 
— comW it be that she would incite her own child te 
a deed of wickedness ? Yet his painful duty must 
be accomplished. 
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IStiisttHig to nerve himself as with tei ^fott^ he 
pi?odaced H folded paper, which he handed to MUk 
St. John— another to Pauline^— saying as he did m^ 
*^ Ijadies, I am compelled to perform a paFinful aad 
difficult duty ; the law has empowered me to arrest 
you for the crime of having administered poison to 
ike Honourable Laura Spencer, daughter of Lord 
Lisle. Pauline St. John, as principal; Mary St. 
John, as accessory before the fact." 

It would be impossible to portray the consteraa* 
tion, the anguifidi of the family at this fearful 
announcement. Howard, impetuous and boy-like^ 
assertiDg his prerogative as sole male protector, 
indiguantly ordered the man out of the house^ as soon 
as he could Sufficiently command his voice to speak* 

The bailiflFwas too well acquainted with similar 
scenes to pay any attention to the poor boy, who 
reiterated his orders, and even took the officer by 
the shoulder, and endeavoured to eject him. 

Fannj sank in the nearest chair^ utterly incapable 
of action or §peech. 
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Pauline, after the first momentary shock, rallied a 
little, and inquired how so terrible a mistake had 
occurred, saying she knew it was some unfortunate 
error, and the officer had no reason to remain longer 
there. 

" Miss Spencer poisoned ! ^^ said she ; " when did 
so dreadful a thing take place? She will feel i* 
severely, when she learns that my name has in 
any manner, even for an instant, been connected 
with it." 

" Her late illness," returned the bailiflf, *' has been 
ascertained to have been produced by poison, with 
the administering of which you and your mother are 
accused. I dare say the circumstances which led to 
your arrest will be soon explained, and liberty at 
once granted you. Excuse me, ladies, but time 
presses, we must be at the station in a few minutes- 
please make yourselves ready to accompany me. Do 
not be disheartened, the preliminary examination will, 
I feel certain, set everything right. Many innocent 
persons have to undergo such an annoyance,'* 



Pi. 
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Mrs. St. John had been almost stupefied, stunned 

as it were. Her natural strength of mind and 

character, however, did not long desert her, and 

she tried to calm her weeping children, for now all 

' had given way to bitter grief. 

She controlled her own emotions, and, with 
dignity and energy, commenced her hasty prepara- 
tions for this unlooked-for trip to London. Kesolu- 
tion, firmness, and womanly demeanour marked 
every step and every word. She encouraged the 
stricken Pauline, cheered the heart-broken Fanny, 
soothed the passionate Howard, and bore up under 
this new trial as can only a mother, who would 
endure all herself, and spare her dear ones if possible. 

It is useless to try and repeat the conversation 
which took place between the members of the 
sorrowing family. 

The bailiff, hardened to situations of distress and 
misery, found his own eyes more than once dim with 
tears, while a choking sensation oppressed him. 

Astonishment, surprise, wondering, speculating— 
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neither of them oould arrive at the least condunon 
why sach an unexpected calamity should have be* 
fallen them. They only could realise, and yet it 
seemed unreal, the dreadful truth — and that mother 
and daughter must be conveyed to the city, as 
public criminals, by a bailiflf ! 

Fanny and Howard plead to be allowed to aocom-* 
pany them, but Mrs. St. John and Pauline thought 
it not best, and preferred that the parting should 
occur at the house, and not at the railroad statioiiy 
before beholders. Mrs. St. John desired them to 
acquaint a friend residing near that sad tidings had 
called her away from home, with the request that 
she would remain with them during her absence. 
She endeavoured to comfort her children with the 
hope of a speedy reunion — the frightful suspicion of 
crime removed, and everything satisfactorily ex- 
plained in regard to Miss Spencer's strange and 
sudden illness. 

While at the station, the officer informed Pauline 
that he was instructed to say, that her effects had 
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been carefully packed at Lord Lisle's, and were 
awaiting her wishes respecting them, at an address 
which he placed in her hands. 

Let us try to imagine, at this epoch, the feelings 
of Pauline St. John. 

That very morning the sun shone upon her happy 
and contented, thankful that her industry enabled 
her to contribute towards making their home so 
comfortable — grateful that her mother was gaining 
in health — grateful that all tilings seemed propitious 
for the well-being of the family, according to their 
simple and unambitious mode of life. 

The same brilliant sun was now gently, slowly 
descending the western horizon, and its beautiful 
subdued light fell upon a heavy-hearted, wretched 
w^oman. Her position as governess taken from 
her, her character assailed, her dear mother accused 
of crime, which inflicted a far deeper injury than 
any trouble in which she alone was concerned ; no 
knowledge how far this unhappy afiair would lead 
them, what propprtions it might assume ; the diffi^ 
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eulty of procuring another situation — all these 
reflections weighed heavily on this sorrowing girL 

.Life indeed seemed hard and bitter to be borne. " 

Two women, almost alone in the world, with 
neither influential friends nor money — they were 
indeed to be pitied. Their accusers noble, titled, 
rich. Who were they, what were they, to stand up 
against them ? 

What incidents could possibly have led to the 
result of their arrest was all a mystery, a dark, 
impenetrable mystery. 

While they were making the trip to the capital, 
Mrs. St. John told Pauline that she had made up 
her mind that they were the victims of a conspiracy, 
that perhaps some one, or tnore than one, had 
become jealous of the beauty and talent of Pauline, 
and had taken even so cruel a method to bring 
disgrace upon her. 

" Why are you drawn in the wicked plan, if such 
be the case ? " inquired the daughter. 

** Because,'' replied Mrs. St. John, **the guilty 
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parties wish to make their plot intricate, and also to 
hurt and crush you through your nearest tie. My 
child, there are people around and about us in 
every-day life — although, thank God, they are not 
frequent — who would gratify themselves by bringing 
to the extreme verge of suflfering those of whom they 
are jealous, and to whom they have for any cause 
conceived a hatred. You may depend upon it, I 
have solved the problem. 

"Our examination will be brief. We will soon 
bo discharged. Our arrest was caused but to over- 
whelm us with sorrow and mortification. Let our 
sense of innocence uphold us, and give us courage 
to go through this furnace of affliction bravely.*' 

For her mother's sake, Pauline strove to become 
more calm, and to yield less to the aiiguish which 
oppressed her. 

The train reached its destination — the officer con- 
ducted his prisoners to a coach near at hand, and 
after a rough ride through narrow and gloomy 
streets^ alighted at the prison. 
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The \m\iS commended them to the kind care of 
the jailer, and drawing his sleeve across his eyesi 
touched Bis hat — with him an unusual mark of 
respect — and left them at the frowning portaL 
They were placed in a good-sized, well-lighted cell, 
and were extremely grateful that they were to 
share it together, A separation would have been 
almost more than they could have borne, in their 
distress of mind. 

It was about five o'clock when they entered the 
cell. A very poor and plain meal was soon brought 
in, the attendant who served it saying that if they 
wished any difTerent fare, they must furnish the 
means to procure it. 

The food remained untasted, and would have been 
so had it been of a more inviting nature. The 
thought of the poor grieving children at home nearly 
unnerved the mother, but her strong will conquered, 
and she was enabled to maintain composure. 

** To-morrow, Pauline,*' said she, "will allow tta 
to go home. Some way will be provided for you to 
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earn a livelihood; do not despair. We will find 
out who instigated this proceeding, and it shall be 
made known. The truth will appear regarding the 
heartless outrage. It arose from envy of your 
beauty and accomplishments, as I have told you 
many times. You cannot understand humanity as 
I do, my dear child. You are unwilling to believe 
that persons exist in civilised society, not to exclude 
the most choice and exclusive circles, who lay deep 
plots against the innocent, when jealousy incites 
them and renders them capable of carrying out their 
sinful schemes. My dear, I could recount instances 
to you which I know are true, and of which I have 
the most authentic knowledge. 

" Were they found in novels, they would be pro- 
nounced exaggerated and improbable. 

" Yes, Pauline, there are stranger events in real 
life, far more wonderful circumstances, than are to 
be read in the pages of fiction. We are the innocent 
victims of some envious heart.'' 

Much conversation followed, but at last tired 
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nature asserted her rights, and mother and daughter 
fell asleep. Blessed slumber ! which brings even for 
a time forgetfulness, which allows a respite from 
sorrow, which bears away for a few hours burdens 
hard and heavy to endure. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*'I)ay dawns, the twilight ffleam dilates, 
The sun comes forth, and, like a god, 
Bides through rejoicing heavei^." — Southby. 

AGAIN came bright and beautiful morning, 
awakening to the sad realities of their position 
the sorely tried prisoners. As upon the previous 
day, Mrs. St. John was brave and resolute, impart- 
ing courage to her suffering daughter, who so truly 
loved Laura Spencer, who would have undergone 
almost any possible sacrifice for her; who had 
received from that fair young girl tender proofs of 
her affectionate regard — whose devotion to her 
pupils, had completely won their hearts — who had 
met with kindness and consideration from Lord Lisle 
and all of the household, now in a felon's cell ! 

She accused of this terrible crime ; she suspected 
of anything so evil as to injure the most lovely 
and winning of her sex. It was all beyond her 



comprehension. Time alone could unravel the 
mysterious affair. Who had influenced Laura's 
parents against herl Who was the originator of 
the plot? Who could feel so great an enmity to 
the almost friendless governess? In her life of . 
earnest toil, how^ could she have created envy and 
malice, or drawn it upon her unoffending head &om 
any source 1 That she had consented to sing in the 
opera, solely to oblige Laura Spencer, to save hear 
from the distress to which she gave way so 
violently, thereby causing danger of her sickness to 
become still -more severe and serious, seemed of 
little import to bring forth so bitter a fruit. That 
she had once made her appearance in a sphere 
beyond her own was not an unpardonable sin ; yet 
that the unfortunate opera was in some manner 
connected with their arrest, both parent and 
daughter felt assured, Pauline's faith in Laura waa . 
so deeply rooted, that she cherished a certainty that 
Miss Spencer was in ignorance of the proceedings 
against her mother and herself; and that wheo 
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made known to her, she would experience real grief, 
and emphaticaUy assert their innocence. " 

/How or why the cruel suspicions had emanated, 
they were at a loss to understand. Mrs. St. John 
was positive a wicked, malicious nature had been 
stirred, aad cried fov revenge. 

A long anxious day passed. They had expected 
to be eJEamined at the Police Court, but no one 
came near them all that miserable day, to inform 
them why their presence was not required, or to 
giVe them the l^ast satisfaction regarding their 
movements. 

Ther howi wore tediously away, their monotony 
reKevod only by the appearance of an untidy 
attendan^^ with coarse and illy-prepared food, 
similar to that of the evening before. 

Night came, and the lonely prisoners, anxious, 
troubled, and uncertain as to their future prospects, 
felt a degree of despondency that can only be 
appreciated; by those who have sustained the 
deepest distress. For a time both were in danger 
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of giving way to a grief which would soon have 
prostrated them, but the Spartan-like mother rallied 
for her daughter's sake, and the crushed, heavy- 
hearted Pauline took a new courage, and by- great 
efforts calmed her outward signs of grief, hoping 
to keep up her dear mother's strength and endur- 
ance by her example. 

The long night passed away, as long nights will, ' 
even to those whose moments seem almost hours, 
and hours as nearly interminable. Daylight finally 
gave place to darkness, and once again busy life 
teemed in the beauty of the morning sun. 

Unrefreshed and haggard, for they had on this 
second night of incarceration slept scarcely at all, 
the prisoners sadly prepared themselves for a 
summons to the court, where they were to be 
examined, and at nine o'clock they were conducted 
to the magistrate before whom the preliminary 
investigation was to be held. 

After some unimportant details, all was in 
readiness to proceed with the case. 
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Quite a number of spectators were seated in that 
portion of the room reserved for them. 

Lord Lisle occupied a chair near the barrister 
whose duty was to conduct the prosecution. * He 
scarcely glanced towards the unfortunate women, 
who were, as readily may be imagined, in a position 
so sad, that, while the harsh reality was fully felt, 
yet seemed as though they were in some terrible 
dream, whose awakening would bring peace and joy 
again to their stricken hearts, their weeping eyes. 
He was naturally a man of generous impulses, 
although not large-hearted, and invariably his 
weaker nature yielded and gave way to his 
imperious, decided sister. 

Lady Lisle occasionally, in important matters, 
acquired an ascendancy over him, and usually 
carried the day* 

Thus he was led into the belief that the governess 
and her mother were guilty, although perseverance 
and persuasion had been the allies of his wife and 
sister, in which to bring about such a result 
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Aa, they were seated in the prisoner's box bj an 
officer of the court, the glance which he bestowed 
upon them filled him with pity, and he regretted 
his hasty action. It was too late now to show 
sympathy, iLnd he must patiently await the develop- 
ments which would be brought to light. 

He consoled himself by conceding that they 
deserved this investigation at least ; certaioly Lady. 
Emily had produced some damaging proof, but in 
the hidden depths of his heart lingered a sincere 
hope that all might be explained satisfactorily, and 
the prisoners soon restored to liberty. As they 
were ushered to their chairs every eye was upon 
them. 

The magistrate — so accustomed to unusuftl life- 
pictures before him— recognised the fact at once, 
that never in his varied experience had persons 
appeared within his jurisdiction so fraught with 
interest ; so different in face and mien from tiiOBe 
who came and went day after day, either returned 
to a gloomy confinement until tried in a highei: 
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«f@^ft, ot jreteftsed to breathe the free, «iree# air of 
heavefr at ^11. 

Mrs. St. John, with snow-white hair roQed away 
from hep broad, massive forehead, her *^ widow's 
mournful garb/' her slow, painful gait, for she was 
veiy Jame, leaning on the arm of her straight, tall 
daughter, beautiful in all that renders womanhood 
attractiye in form and feature, presented indeed a 
striking scene, as, bowed with grief and wretchedness, 
they sat down where thieves, assassins, and criminals 
<tf every grade had sat also, awaiting th^ir doom. 

Hh&y 'WeM asked if they had an attorney, or did 
they wish the magistrate to assign a barrister in 
ibeiBbe&alf? 

Mrs. St. John replied that they did not require 
fte service of comisel; that th^y preferred to defend 
fieiaselves^ thwt truth and inniooenoe eoi^ spe^ 
Hnaided, needing no voice to aver it, save their 
own. 

All those witnesses who had been discovered by 
%0i^f Eflift^/ t&ye^h' het energetio perseveranee^ 
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were brought forward, and gave the same evidence 
which they had done in response to her questioning/ 

As their testimony was given, light dawned upon 
the accused, and conjecture gave place to conviction 
that this trouble had been brought upon them by 
Pauline's singing in the opera — a disastrous and un- 
lucky event ; but through whose agency, or why they 
were implicated in the matter, was as yet unreyealed* 

The barrister who conducted the examination 
against the alleged criminals, now addressed them 
with a number of inquiries, regarding some points 
of the evidence, which were entirely refuted by their 
answers. 

As no counsel was present for them, Mrs; St 
John requested the privilege of making a statement 
oh the part of herself and daughter, which was at 
once granted, and, in consideration of the lameness 
and feebleness of the witness, the magistrate allowed 
her to remain seated while giving her testimony. 

This was done in the most clear and impressive 
manner,^ and Pauline a(te]:w9rds gavQ hQis as forcibly: 
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and unfalteringly as her mother. Truth and con- 
sistency marked every sentence they uttered, and 
the listeners could not doubt for one moment that 
the tissue of circumstantial evidence against them 
was merely the result of coincidents, which their 
affirmations fully explained. 

But it must be remembered that the accused 
were poor, and without influence or power. 

Even age and beauty, in this demoralised state of 
society, require money and influential friends to 
assist them when in trouble 

These are far more potent than the real merits of 
the case, in "Merrie England," as well as in our 
great metropolis, where this fact is as clear as the 
daylight that blesses us after the longest dark wintry 
night. 

A rich and titled man was the complainant against 
these women without wealth or name— a man whose 
relatives and connections were not equalled in the 
kingdom for access *' among the powers that be," or 
miri^ tQ the eai: of royalty itself. 
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That this gentleman had caused the arrest^ on atijr 
grounds, of the mother and daughter, for so fearful 
a crime — that of poisoning his innocent child— that 
the governess might occupy her place, usurp her 
Sphere even once, was not to be dismissed lightly, 
the perfectly plausible story they had told upon their 
oath not being sufficient to eradicate the charge. 

Late in the afternoon they were remanded to the 
prison, and there underwent anxiety and woe difficult 
to describe, during three wearing, wretched days^ 
when they learned, to their utter dismay and deep, 
agonising grief, that they were to be held for trial, 
that the circumstances of the case rendered such a 
decision necessary. 

That they were not discharged at once, when the 
preliminary examination closed, gave them much 
uneasiness; yet when this blow came, they Were 
exceedingly crushed — the mother the more so for 
the sake of her persecuted child, as was that child 
More than doubly afflicted through the sorrow 
brought upon her mothei's revered and venerable 
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heitd ; and the dear children at their little cottage 
home, both the sufferers wept for them ! 

Pauline had written them each day words of 
hope and comfort, certain that they would soon be 
reunited, dearer than ever to each other, this devoted 
family circle, after the painful episode they had so 
little deserved, and which was so hard to- bear, so 
disgraceful to a name, not great in the annals of 
the world, but honoured and respected among them- 
selves, and the few whose friendship and good-will 
they had always eo joyed. 

The noble-hearted mother first aroused from the 
force of this new anguish, the daughter emulated 
her efforts, and erelong a calmness, not born of 
this earth's elements, sustained their sinking hearts. 
They commended themselves, and the orphans at 
home, to the Friend of the widow and the fatherless. 

Night closed around the dejected pair, who were 
resolved to endure bravely unto the end, believing 
that their innocence must be made apparent by 
future developments. The future ! the dim untried 
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future, to whidi all mortals entrust so much ! the 
fruition of dear hopes, justice to replace injustice, 
relief from oppression or physical ills, estranged 
hearts to return to old allegiances, burdened spirits 
to be lightened, halm for sorrow I 



« . 
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CHAPTER XL 

"How like a prison's to a grave."— Massinoer, 

QOME weeks passed away, during which Mrs. 
^ St. John and Pauline remained in prison. 

• 

Kindness and civility were freely extended by all 
who surrounded them ; their gentleness and patience 
won admiration from the oflScials and attendants of 
the institution, and much true sympathy was felt for 
and shown them by those so accustomed to the sight 
of unhappy, weary captives that insensibly their 
hearts were hardened or had grown almost indifferent 
to the sad faces, the dejected mien, the falling tears* 
with which they were so familiar. In this instance 
it was different, and every person, from the principal 
to the least responsible assistant, pitied the unfor- 
tunate ladies, asserted their innocence, and earnestly 
wished to see them leave those gloomy portals for 
their own dear home. 
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Pauline bad suggested to her mother to send an 
imploring entreaty to Lord Lisle that he would call 
upon them, that from his own lips they might more 
clearly understand why he could believe them so 
criminal, so wicked, and possibly establish in his mind 
their inn ocepce. But the stern old lady forbid it 

" No ! " she exclaimed, ^* I will not consent to it 
Our cause is in the hands of mighty Providence* 
We will leave it there. Others have suffered, and 
are to-day enduring misery and sorrow— undeserved 
and unjust — as well as ourselves. Through soma 
wise purpose, unseen by our earthly vision, thh 
great burden has been laid upon us. We will not 
shrink from the ordeal. When our trial takes place, 
if there is the least justice or the least legal right, 
we shall at once be acquitted^ It will yet be known 
how cruelly, we have been treated. No, dear child, 
these aristocrats cannot triumph over us long. . We 
will not appeal to Lord Lisle* We will patiently 
await our trial, which, please God, may not be piuch 
longer delayed.'^ 
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- Pauline assented to and appix)ved of h^r mcth*]^'i 
decMoii. A unity and nearness between this parent 
«ind child, which ia unusual even in the closest and 
most devoted family ties, had always existed, and 
itt this crushing affliction how they leaned on each 
other, how they sorrowed each for the other! 
" There are some burdens so heavy, the heart cotild 
not bear them alone/* Oh ! the deamess, the 'com- 
fort of a loving soul to sustain us in troubfo. It 
tobs grief and dire distress of their sharjtest 
poignancy-^it nerves us to endure and to Sliflfer. 
H*iaten help those who in ''this vale of tears" fiav^ 
fio fond breast on which to rely. When *• the dkrk 
feloud of sorrow lowers. ** 

Fanny and Howard, as may be supposed, Were 
Overwhelmed when the unexpected news reached 
them that their d^ar ones— in place of tegftittlng 
their freedom— were returned to prison, thew to 

■ • 

remain until called forth for trial before the Qiieeto's 
Bench. 
They were terribly alarmed, knowing that the 
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penalty of the crime their mother and sister were 
accused of — ^if convicted — ^would be a long imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and believed that those who 
had been so cruel as to cause the arrest of their 
beloved relatives, could easily secure their conviction, 
sentence, and punishment, if power and continued 
persecution could influence such consequences. They 
came to London once, during the interval which 
elapsed between the preliminary examination and 
the trial, receiving encouragement and hope from 
the prisoners. A sad, sad meeting it was 1 What 
a contrast to that reunion, rudely broken, in its last 
sacred hour under the cottage roof which had ever 
sheltered and protected them, by the harsh mandate 
of the law I 

Two or three of the villagers, old parishioners and 
friends, made their way to the prison — ^filled with 
sympathy, loud in their righteous indignation against 
the accusers — grieved to the heart's core at the situa- 
tion in which their honoured neighbours were placed 
— and proffering any aid or assistance within their 
efforts to obtain. 
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" Bestow some care and oversight upon my chil- 
dren, so lonely and heart-broken at home; we do 
not require anything/' was the response to these 
kind visitors. " Affliction teaches us who are our 
friends, and will also raise them up for us/^ Mrs. St. 
John would say, when Howard or Fanny wrote of 
the generosity of the neighbours. A most respec- 
table and worthy woman — the friend to whom the 
widow had commended her children — ^remained with 
them, and scarcely a day passed that tokens of good- 
will did not find their way to the cottage. 

One. good soul could not have conscientiously 
done her '^baking," without a loaf or a pie for 
Howard and Fanny. The little flock of scholars 
that Fanny instructed — for her heavy heart needed 
occupation, as well as the necessities of the family 
required the earnings she gained — were often fraught 
with evidences of the warm hearts of their parents, 
poor and humble although these good people were. 

Fanny was never idle. Even during school hours 
sh^ found time occasionally to attend to her lac^ 
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making, which was more of a source of revenue than 
were her scholars; but at the present time there 
is very little of the English thread lace used, the 
weaving of these delicate fabrics having nearly 
superseded the "hand work." It was no large 
sums that she could gain by her dual endeavours, 
yet no more patient spirit in all the great army of 
our sex, who toil on from childhood to their latest 
years, toiled more willingly or uncomplainingly, for 
her very small portion of this world's goods, than 
did Fanny St. John. 

Mrs. St. John bore her imprisonment bravely 
and with real fortitude. Although delicate and 
feeble, her health had been slowly improving for 
some tima Pauline feared that a mode of life so 
different from her accustomed habits, added to 
mental anguish, would have a most disastrous effect 
upon her mother's physical state; but in this respect 
she was happily spared her forebodings. Mrs. St. 
John was still weak, still suffered pain in her injured 
limb, but she endured either bodily suffering or 
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trouble of mind with an unswerving, never-failing 
courage. Such determination of purpose and 
strength of will as she exhibited seemed to impart 
vitality to her debilitated constitution, causing her 
to conquer and rise' above the low state, which 
Pauline so feared would render her cherished mother 
a greater invalid, or perhaps take away her life, 
when, surrounded by circumstances calculated to 
crush even one possessed of robust health. 

And Pauline ? How did she support the weary 
inonotony of the days that went on and on 1 

At first. Heaven alone knew how hard the trial, 
how jsevere the discipline ! 

Always active, never indulging in leisure, it was 
indeed a soriry exchange for the busy governess. 

But resignation and peace finally took the place 
of the inward struggles, so diflScult to overcome. 

A few books were placed at their disposal by one 
of tijeir home friends, and Pauline sent for some of 
her Latin and French works, to be brought to the 
pxwoft, fmd §tudied very hard, improving her know- 
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ledge of these languages, in the hours her mother 
was obliged to seek repose during the long, warm 
summer days. 

Conversations with her parent on varied topics 
interested her deeply, for Mrs.* St. John was a pro- 
found thinker, a solid reasoner, and quite original 
in her ideas and their expression. 

We will concede that she was opinionated; but 
are there many, endowed with any degree of intellect, 
and who have long reflected upon their owa peculiar 
views from their own stand-points, who are not 
more or less so ? 

Sometimes they walked in the corridor, or. the 
little space of ground where exercise was permitted 
at stated times — a feature of their changed life 
far from agreeable, and from which their sensitive 
natures almost rebelled ; yet they well knew how 
disastrous would be the effects of too close con- 
finement, and submitted to the necessity their 
detention in prison imposed upon them. 

The beauty and grace of Pauline, as she assisted 
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her silver-haired mother — whose slow, evidently 
painful steps drew pity from every heart, even those 
hardened in sin, and dead to almost every kindly 
impulse that thrills the human breast — rendered the 
parent and child most conspicuous among the many 
members of their sex who formed their associates 
during these times of "recreation," as the jailers 
termed it 

How pitiable a sight is womanhood lowered far 
down in degradation. How sad to behold faces 
once fair, once innocent — either youthful or marked 
with years — betray the evil, the vice, the wicked 
influences and companionships that have led them, 
step by step, away from all that is pure and good. 

Many such were daily seen in the prison court, 
and they, and all that unhappy assemblage, as by a 
common impulse, showed respect to Pauline and 
her mother. When they drew near the rude, 
coarse language was hushed ; as by intuition the 
way was made clear, in whichever direction they 
chose to stroll, of any groups of the chattering 
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tirottjen— for even among these miserable creatnrai 
lingered a trace of delicacy, which manifested itself 
in the manner in which they silently expressed 
sympathy for '* the ladies/' as they were called by 
those who felt that Mrs. St. John and her daughter 
Inerited that name, and were of a different sphere 
from the one in which they lived. 

Among the females who were awaiting theiir 
trial for various, and nearly all the crimes upon the 
calendar, was a young girl, scarcely twenty years 6f 
ftge. Not long before — two or three years— Hihe 
was one of the merriest, happiest lasses that fever 
tripped over her native village green — ^far from 
smoke-begrimed London — or enjoyed the rural 
sports of her class. In an evil hour she left her 
peaceful home, attracted by tales of the great city's 
sights and scenes, and obtained honest employment 
in the metropolis. After a time she became 
ashamed of her plain attire, and coveted the gay 
apparel in which some of her fellow-seamstresses 
appeared. While she shrank from their societyi 
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outside of work-houris — ^for she well knew where 
that might lead her — she envied them the richer 
articles of dress her needle could not supply, and 
yielded to temptation. She was treated with 
confidence and favour by her employer, and was 
thus enabled to gain access to a sum of money 
belonging to the modiste^ which she took, where- 
with to make her much-desired purchases. She was 
detected, arrested, and was now awaiting her trial 
for the offence. Ohl the bitter regret, .the true 
penitence of this poor girl for her first lesson in 
crime! 

One morning, as Mrs. St. John and Pauline were 
hoping to find some relief from the oppressively 
close air of a July day, they responded to the call 
of ^* exercise,'' and left their cell for the plot, from 
which nearly all traces of dame Nature's inviting 
works had been long . excluded. In one corner, 
however, a small green piece of sward still lingered, 
and a poor little tree cast a feeble shade over a 
stone bench placed upon the grass. This oasis, 
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contrasting beautifully with the trodden earth and 
dreary walls of dull Scotch granite, vividly reminded 
Pauline of the one glimpse of verdure and foliage, 
accessible to the eye of the unfortunate prisoner of 
Chillon : 

"A small green isle, it seemed no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor." 

And in a measure she could appreciate the feelings 
of that solitary being, as he gazed upon the only 
cheering view which bore the impress of the divino 
hand. As she carefully supported her parent to- 
wards the stone bench, to place her under the. 
shadow of the tree, she observed the young girl 
alluded to, sitting on the ground near the bench, 
weeping violently, as in a state of utter despair. 

Pauline had noticed her dejected countenance 
and modest demeanour, and had felt a desire to 
know something of her history, and to offer her a 
few kind words. She was certain that this youthful 

prisoner had not long known the paths of guilt, 
were she deserving of her imprisonment, and her 
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heart was too good and sympathetic to pass by with^ 
out an effort to soothe the grieving girl, and learn 
the source of her sorrow. 

Pauline's gentle tones and mannier produced a 
happy effect upon the young prisoner. Surprise 
and delight at the interest of "the ladies^* soon 
enabled her to conquer her sobbing, and tell all her 
sad story. 

That day she was to be taken before a judge, and 
the verdict of guilty must surely follow, as the 
evidences of her crime were but too plain, proofs 
but too strong to allow her even a faint hope. 

When addressed by Pauline, she was considering 
her miserable situation. Her good name forever 
blighted ; all honest means of support denied her — 
for disgrace is sure to follow far and wide— and her 
whole future seemed one of darkness and possible 
vice. Miss St. John assured her that, on account 
of her tender years and previous unsullied character, 
her punishment would be light, and that she could 
redeem her injured name. She besought her to 
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return oa the e^piratiou of li€^r p^ateftc^.to: hot 
secluded home, 

'* Far from the madding orowd'« ignoblQ strife, -' ^ ; 

where she would be eafe from the temptatiqim of 
the great cijty. 

At first the young girl could not promise torejoiu 
the old companions of inuocent days gone by-*^ 
could not endure the idea of meeting her relativea 
and friends, with the sunny smile of childhood 
exchanged for the downcast look and furtive mieii 
of one lyho feels that she is shunned. 

Before Pauline left her she had pledged her word 
to return to her friends, whp were as yet in ignoi'ance 
of her imprisonment 

Courage had taken the place of despondqucy, and 
she was lifted from the depths of wretchedness to a, 
peace and calmness she had never thought to know* 
again. She^ thanked . the governess warmly, and 
assured her that from her goodness she had received 
an impulse to redeem her name, and that sh^ had 
been saved from, a J!ut?arereekless life, : ^ 
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fiow fteveirely Pauline felt her own unhappy 
position I She longed for influence, for any oppoi> 
tunity to befriend the sorrowing child. Alas! hoW 
Uncertain her own prospects. Accused of t heinous 
eritne, hoir could she assist her erring sister 1 Only 
by her kiterfest And womanly sympathy ; and they 
were indeed a precious balm- to the disconsolate 
girl. 

"When Pauline joined her mother under the 
shadow of the tree, her heart was filled with thanks- 
giving that she had imparted fortitude and hope to 
a sad spirit that sorely needed help. 

*^ If she is reclaimed, and abjures city temptations 
— and I firmly believe her promises sincere ones — I 
shall not have suffered in vain. There will be one 
remembrance of these trying days I shall be glad to 
recall. But oh ! mother, if we are — if I am found" 
— she did not finish the sentence, but Mrs. St. John, 
of course, knew the word left unsaid. 

" My daughter, again I ask you never to harbour 
such a thought It is impossible that guilt can be 
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attached to either of us in this strange affair. * Let 
us look forward, as I daily tell you, to the vindication 
of our perfect innocence." 

The hour for exercise terminated, and the prisoners 
were once more housed in the gloomy abode whose 
forbidding walls had witnessed so much woe. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

''Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the hlirmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power. " — Richard Hooker. 

T)AULINE often thought of Laura, and wondered 
•*- if she gave countenance to the proceedings 
against her, if she was led to believe her guilty of 
the critne ; but all her speculations concluded with 
the almost positive conviction that her favourite 
could not entertain that idea. At times she 
imagined herself in a painful dream, and again the 
solemn reality was but too apparent in all its 
perplexity and abiding sorrow. 

Of course, in a case of this character, bail is 
inadmissable, and there was no alternative but to 
wait, hope, and pray. 

And thus the days vrent on, tedious, monotonous, 
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with the atmosphere often of that closeness and 
deadness, that the life-giving element seemed 
abstracted from it, leaving one to breathe, as it 
were, a heavy, unsatisfying residuum. 

Mrs. St. John now drooped, and Pauline felt a 
languor and wore a pallor quite new in h^r 
experience. 

Yet the brave hearts of the prisoners, each ever 
for the other rather than self, did not fail them, 
although there were hours when spirit and flesh both 
were weak. 

Immediately after the decision of the mAgifetratiB 
to commit them for trial, Mrs. St. Johti sent for an 
attorney, whom she had once met in years gone by, 
when she was very young, and of whom 6hd had 
since occasionally heard in an incidental or oastlal 
/ manner. 1 

He had attained some reputation in the great 
city, and earned the respect of all who knew hltii, 
for his industry, earnestness, and probfty. He wab 
not a great orator, whose eloquence would win the 
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cgrmpathieft of a jury almost irrespective of fact and 
law, bnt he was soundly informed in the eminent 
profession he had chosen — ^that noble work where 
the right is made manifest, where justice does away 
with injustice, where oppression is removed, fraud 
and conspiracy discovered, dark deeds brought to 
the light of day, possessions transferred to the 
widow and orphan when wrongfully withheld, 
•busts betrayed placed in honest hands, the vicious 
brought to punishment, and the guiltless proclaimed 
innocent. 

We say is. Alas 1 there are those of talent and 
influence who pervert their noble calling, and cause 
dark clouds to fall upon the grand profession which 
so many have honoured, not alone by their great 
legal minds, but also by the strict integrity and 
purity of their lives. 

To him Mrs. St. John and Pauline confided their 
case. They frankly admitted their extremely 
limited resources. Except their humble home, they 
wete without property of any kind. 
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The few pounds — few indeed — which Pauline 
had in her purse when she entered the prison, were 
much reduced by the purchase of nutritious food 
for her mother, at exorbitant prices, when, as it 
often chanced, it was impossible to touch that 
provided for the inmates of the depressing place. 
She had also borne the expense of a visit from her 
brother and sister — the rules of the institution 
permitting visitors but for one short hour, on the 
first day of each month, since their recommitment. ' 

These sorrowful young people came to London 
and returned the same day, but every dollar 
quickly tells when drawn from a very slender 
amount. 

Mr. Golding, the barrister, assured his clients 
that were they fairly encumbered with riches, he 
needed no recompense, and would accept of none 
under any circumstances. He considered the 
matter as one awakening the deepest interest and 
most profound sympathy, not only in his own heart, 
but calculated to enlist the condolence and good-will 
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of all who should learn their sad story. That 
circumstances had rendered him the medium to 
espouse the cause of innocent women — cruel victims 
of a few links of mere supposititious evidence — was 
all he desired. 

He would adjudge himself an unworthy member 
of the bar he represented,, could he think of money 
in connection with repairing the bitter wrong laid 
upon their unoffending heads. He was an enthusiast, 
and from the moment he had understood their 
position, he had entered upon their cause with all 
the strength of an ardent nature. His admiration 
for, and interest in, the mother and daughter were 
unbounded, and he implicitly believed every word 
of their statements, and that they were the deeply 
injured parties, of an inexplicable affair, whose 
tangled threads he would unravel before the proper 
tribunal. Practical Mrs. St. John, however, insisted 
that when able to do so, he should be remunerated 
according to their best efforts, in case of acquittal. 
** If we are found guilty," she said, ^' my children 
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must seek homes in the little village, the cottage 
must be leased, and compensation secured to you. 
We cannot accept gifts from any source, and there 
is no reason why your time and energy must be 
given to us. We can never, never repay your good- 
ness ; that is beyond all compensation. Gratitude, 
all unexpressed, but truly felt, alone can r^ach it. 
The personal interest, the sympathy you show for us 
are beyond price." 

** Well, madam, we will let the settlement of my 
claims rest until the case is disposed of. Pray give 
yourself no uneasiness that I shall press my dues too 
soon. Please allow all thought or mention of my 
* fees ' remain until I revive it. I anticipate some 
glory in my exertion upon this trial The Grown 
Counsel is considered a very formidable opponent 
I must overthrow him completely. I look forward 
to your immediate acquittal as certain and positive* 
The jury will haste to pronounce a righteous verdict, 
and free you from this trouble," responded Mr: 
Golding. He conferred with his clients from time 
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to time, and through his agency the day of their trial 
was at last fixed upon, six weeks after the magistrate 
had remanded them to custody. 

** It gives me painful doubts," said Pauline on one 
occasion to the lawyer, '*to know that upon our 
trial the same witnesses will be brought forward, the 
same evidence given — our defence also the same as 
at the preliminary investigation. As we were held 
for trial, after so complete an explanation on our 
part, when we refuted every link and circumstance 
which led us to be suspected, we may well fear a 
distressing result. It will be the same routine* 
more full in detail. One verdict already averse to 
us, another would be as consistent. But I must 
temember that you are to act for us. We are no 
longer forlorn and utterly unprotected." 

"You should also remember," answered the 
barrister, " that a mere examination before a magis- 
trate in a Police Court is very different from si 
tribtiilid of high grade. A wealthy lord of pomp 
And ]pow6f is your accuser. Although that fact 
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ought not to have influenced the decision of the 
magistrate, I have reason to believe that he would 
do even more than to commit two defenceless women, 
if he thought he could thereby gain a little favour 
in the eyes of Lord Lisle. His brother, the Earl^ 
has almost unlimited influence in very high places, 
inaccessible except to a chosen few. 

"The magistrate wishes for that influence, and 
has long greatly desired it, as I know. This is eiUre 
nous of course. The bench before which your cause 
will be heard is one of honour and justice. There I 
believe much will be made manifest which is not 
yet comprehended by us. Try and entertain no 
misgivings. Although the injustice may never be 
fully done away with, never cancelled by a lifetime 
of reparation on the part of Lord Lisle, erelong 
this * tyranny will be overpast' ^' 

Mr. Welland, Mrs. St. John's brother, who lived 
near the home of Lady Emily, had paid a visit of 
condolence to his sister and niece, upon the firet 
•* visiting day'' after their recommitment to the 
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dreary jaiL He was not much of a reader, and 
but occasionally saw a London paper, and knew 
nothing of the position in which his relatives were 
placed, until a note from Pauline informed him of 
the change in their affairs. The poor man and his 
family were thrown into consternation, and deep 
dejection, on the receipt of this intelligence. 

Mn Welland immediately sought Lady Emily at 
Mallory House — a perfect model of a fine country 
residence, although not of great pretension or extent 
— to learn from her lips, if possible, something 
regarding the startling news. Was it true ? or was 
his niece the prey of an unaccountable hallucination? 
Lady Emily was at home, but refused to see him, 
sending word that she divined the object of his 
tisit ; that she grieved for him in his domestic 
trouble, but thought best to avoid all conversation 
on the unfortunate matter. 

Pauline had informed her uncle upon what day 
visitors were permitted, and the appointed time 
found hiw , in the crowd and confusion of the great 
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city, bearing the sympathy of his family, laden witb 
the expression of their sorrow, and just anger ^tgainst 
those who had brought distress upon them all. He 
was very poor, but wished to do all that was possible 
for his sister and her devoted child. 

Mrs. St. John informed him of the good counsel 
she had obtained ; of the faith she cherished that 
innocence would bring its own reward, at the. same 
time assuring him that he Qould do nothing but give 
them his pity, and extend some care to her young 
children, in case of conviction at the close of their 
trial. 

**That cannot, will not be,'^ replied her trotherj 
"and if such a thing occurs, a pardon would be 
granted at once, were the knowledge of the mfkttoir 
to come before the Queen, and I would consecrato^ 
my life to that purpose." 

" We can but quietly wait, and trust that eren 
long our trial will take place. We will then be free 
agents again, or— felons," said Mrs. St. John. 

*' What would Allan say to this \ '[ ipquir^d the . 
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brother. "How he would sorrow Udder this blow, 
this false accusation. Poor fellow I I am glad he 
is so far away. Before he will hear anything of it, 
you will be, I am sure, at home again, relieved from 
this affliction, save in the lasting remembrance of the 
wicked injustice forced upon you. 

" By the way, not long ago, one of my neighbours, 
who reads every paper he can pick up far and near, 
told me he saw in the Times that the destination of 
the Severn had been changed, and that she was 
ordered to report at Portsmouth. We were delighted 
with the expectation of seeing our dear boy so much 
earlier than we had supposed there was the least 
prospect I but I have heard since that it was all a 
mistake — a rumour without foundation — and the 
next two years will probably pass without a look at 
his face. His last letter was written in fine spirits. 
He is bound to succeed— to be promoted by his own 
merit God speed the good boy." 

Pauline remarked that she had heard the same 
rumour, and had ascertained its falsity* *' I looked 
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forward also with pleasure to seeing him/* she added ; 
but did not mention that she dreaded his coming 
home, for Fanny's sake. She prayed that absence 
from her idol might weaken the bonds which bound 
her sister's heart to her cousin. And yet her un- 
swerving fidelity rendered this thought as one almost 
without hope. She knew that the day must come 
when Fanny would sufiFer keenly through this love. 
Sometimes she imagined it would be best for Allan 
to return, and Fanny become awakened from her 
dreams of a happy future with him. Again she 
shrank from witnessing the misery the truth would 
bring to the loving girl, when she should realise that 
the proud, manly heart, the lofty soul, the sweet 
smile were not for her ! 

After passing nearly two days in the great city, 
Mr. Welland returned home, promising to be present 
at the time of the trial. It was a source of deep 
regret to him, that his very limited means would 
not allow him to remain constantly near these 
troubled members of his family, even if he could 
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not see them daily ; hoping to comfort them by the 
feeling that they were not without kindred in that 
fearful Babel — London — but Mrs. St. John and 
Pauline did not wish him to leave his pleasant 
country home, and immure himself in the close city, 
even were his resources most abundant. They would 
not sanction such a sacrifice, one which could do 
them no good, and which might result in harm to 
him, accustomed to pure mountain air. The last 
consoling words were spoken, and the good brother, 
with tears in his clear, honest eyes, left the frowning 
precincts, where none "cast a longing, lingering 
look behind.*' 

" Leafy June " had passed, and it was now well 
toward the end of July. 

Pauline and her mother were devoted to rural life, 
and the change from spending this season amid the 
loveliness of nature to a weary prison, situated in a 
dark, time-worn court, was indeed a trying ordeal. 
They longed once more for the daisy-sprinkled fields, 
the green woodlands, the blue open dome of heaven 
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o\rer them. Did thejr not sigh for "tile rip|)ld of the 
brooks, the song of birds, the hum of insect life- 
all the music which animates the heart and sotil in 
unison with Nature's gifts, her many delights, her 
sweet bounties for the children of men ? • 

More than si^ weeks in prison. It seemed ap 
many months. It is sad enough to be compelled to 
remain in a hot, uiicomfortable city, in the *' prime 
of summer time/' even with agreeable surrouadinga^ 
but nearly two months in an illy-ventilated jaU I 
Mrs. &t John and Pauline each betrayed evidenoe 
of the suffering they endured. Tet their heroie 
courage and resolute natures, combined with >an 
tmfaltering trust in a merciful heavenly protBotor, 
enabled them to support patience and resignatioA— ** 
the best " pillars of human peace on earth." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

''Through Bn£feriBg and sorrow thou hast passed, 
To show US what a woman true may be." — Lowell. 

A S may have been inferred, at the preliminary 
-^^ examination of the governess and her mother, 
their trial was conducted as one affair, but of course, 
when brought before a higher tribunal, Pauline, as 
principal in the alleged crime, would be tried first 
and alone. -Her acquittal or conviction would 
decide her mother's fate. If found guilty, her 
mother's doom was foreshadowed — ^if proved innocent, 
her mothe? also would be discharged from custody. 
Thus, when alluding to "their trial,'' although 
Pauline's singly, it virtually signified that of both 
the prisoners. Their minds had been greatly 
disturbed for fear they would not be allowed to 
attend court together, but the crown counsel made 
no objection, and upon the eventful morning they 
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were conveyed to the court, and Mrs. St. John took 
her place in the prisoner's box with her daughter. 
They were the target for the eyes of all who chose 
to gaze and listen from motives of idle curiosity, or 
interest in the proceedings. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Golding, Fanny and 
Howard were domiciled in his own house, and were 
present in the court-room. Mr. Welland also was 
there. He was far advanced in years, and bowed 
from long and almost unremitting toil. He was not 
endowed with the intellect, or strong characteristics 
his sister possessed. Yet his heart Was good, and 
his face kindly, now full of compassion for those so 
near and dear. Although he considered the views 
of his sister regarding the nobility and aristocracy 
as ultra in the extreme, and did not coincide with 
her in them, yet these differences had never weakened 
the ties of blood or affection ; this dissimilarity of 
sentiment and principle had not held them apart. 
Why should they do so, especially as his own beloved 
son, his last-born child, was her ardent disciple ] 
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Lord Lisle attended the court, unaccompanied by 
his wife, as she had left for their country place with 
the children. 

She had no wish or inclination to be a spectator 
at the trial, for although she had, reluctantly, when 
the idea was first suggested by Lady Emily, become 
convinced that both Pauline and her mother were 
guilty of the crime for which they were arraigned, 
she had an intuitive dread of seeing them face to 
face, an unaccountable shrinking from meeting the 
frank, lovely countenance of the governess, and the 
white-haired mother, whose expression, at best, was 
one which mutely spake of sufiFerings and sorrows : 
for she had seen Mrs. St. John at the time she had 
e'ngaged Pauline. 

" If they are innocent," thought my lady, ** how 
much they must have endured ! " but these reflections 
always concluded with the one fixed idea, that 
Laura's illness was caused by poison, and that it 
certainly was administered by the governess. Then 
^11 her usual womanly softness would leave her 
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nature, and she wished punishment and disgirace to 
be meted out to Pauline in full measure. 

Lady Emily would have been the first auditor in 
the court, had she liot the somewhat difficult task of 
keeping her young niece from any knowledge of the 
trouble in which poor Pauline was involved, until 
the case should be concluded. To insure this, she 
must remain at home, and maintain strict watch and 
ward over Laura. 

The trial was ^irly undet way. All the witnesses 
who were examined at the magisterial investigation 
were brought forward by the prosecution, and again 
the tissue of gjUspicious circumstances seettled to 
cast a sombre shadow dver the tmfolrtunate widoW 
and her gifted child. 

The crown coiliisel opened the case. With a brief 
statement of the occurrences which had led to the 
apprehension of the accused. He remarked 'that the 
prosecution intended to prove that Pauline St. John, 
instigated by het mother, had caused the Honourable 
Laura Spencer to partake oi lernohade, in which ^ 
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eertaiu quaptity of strychnine — ^probaWy Bart's 
preparation, the most powerful coijcentration of this 
poisonous agent known in the medical profession — 
had been placed. This cruel act, committed against 
the amiaWe Miss Spencer, was done for the purpose 
of disabling her through the sickness which would 
follow, to prevent her from acting and singing in an 
opera, in which she was to assume the principle rdle^ 
in order that she — Pauline St. John — might usurp 
her place, and possess herself of an opportunity to 
exhibit her own talents before the choice and distin- 
guished audience assembled at Lord Lisle's mansion. 
After dwelling at some length upon various points, 
tUe opening was concluded, and careful examination 
Qf witnesses by the Queen^s counsel and his associate 
then exhausted the business houi:s of the first day. 
The prisoners, pale and worn, were driven to their 
forlorn quarters, and the throng which had filled the 
qoiirt-room, separated ^nd scattered, as all similar 
crowds separate and scatter, each going their way- 
hither and thither. 
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Before they entered the conveyance, the prisoners 
were allowed a few moments' conversation with 
their relatives near them. They had preserved an 
exterior of calmness and propriety as far as possible, 
when feeling so keenly and poignantly the agonising 
shock, from which they had recovered but in a 
degree since the crushing decision of the magistrate. 
Fanny, always fragile and delicate, plainly showed 
that she had sufiFered more than mere words could 
express. Howard, also, had lost the cheerful coun- 
tenance and ruddy cheek of old, and observers could 
easily detect in his open, candid face "the silent 
manliness of grief." What a contrast the present 
meeting of this devoted family, to the hour when 
Pauline surprised them by her unexpected appear- 
ance, on that bright Saturday afternoon, all uncon. 
scious of the sad trouble so soon to rudely, cruelly 
separate them! Evening found Mr. Golding with 
his clients, inspiring their heavy hearts and failing 
courage with new words of hope. 

" Do not be downcast," said he, as he bade them 
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good-nigbt ; ^' remember the side of truth and justice 
will soon be heard/' 

Morning again dawned upon the earth, rosy.' 
beautiful morning, and ere its first faint blush was 
deepening, the busy world was awake. Some came 
forth from the repose of night with glad and light- 
some spirits, hailing with happy hearts another day 
of enjoyment and pleasure, unmarked by threatening 
shadows and gathering clouds ; others, bowed with 
misery and despair, or burdened with anxiety and 
suspense, taking up anew their weaiy loads of 
sorrow and care. 

Lord Lisle wrote to his wife, and also to Lady 
Emily, of the previous day's proceedings, adding 
that a conviction was, in his opinion and that of the 
crown counsel, almost a foregone conclusion. He 
magnanimously expressed the hope, in these epistles, 
that the jury would recommend the prisoners to 
mercy, as he considered that the confinement they 
had already endured, and the disgrace of a public 
trials combined with a light sentence, would be 
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sufficient puiiishrnent ; although, of course, no ex- 
piation known in the annals of the law could undo 
the heartless, wicked act That he did Qot desire 
them to receive the extreme penalty the statute 
provided for the crime, was an evidence of generosity 
and Christian feeling toward these sinful members of 
the " weaker sex " in his own mind, ancj imparted a 
self-satisfaction agreeable to entertain. 

Lady Erpily's idea of " duty ^' did not agree with 
her brother's in this regard. If people deliberately 
committed crime, they should be made to atone for 
it to the fullest extent. It was a duty to carry out 
every provision of the law, else society would have 
jio protection, and all criminals expect favour a»d 
indulgence. Yet if her brother looked upon the 
matter differently, and it seemed his duty to he 
lenient with the erring, she should not oppose, or 
argue with him. 

This second day the court-room was well filled, 
many of those who had listened to the proceedipgs 
the day before, retupiing vnth iau(?i» Wtpregt t^o 
watch the developments of the case. 
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The fihinlng lights in the medical world, Sir 
Henry Blake and Dr. Graiidville were duly examined, 
and gave their testimony that, to the best of their 
judgment, Miss Spencer's sickness was caused by 
poison, undoubtedly strychnine, a very minute 
quantity of which would act instantaneously and 
sevei*ely upon so sensitive and delicate a tempera- 
ment as the young lady possessed. It would not be 
quite within the limits of human nature, that these 
ettinent professional gentlemen should coincide 
eX&ctly on all points. Sir Henry was of the opinion 
that the antidotes he gave, and which so soon proved 
beneficial to the fair invalide, was almost proof con- 
elusive that the poison had been administered. 

Dt. Gfrandville opined that the symptoms of the 
case were so indicative of poison, that the action of 
the antidote^ employed were not required as further 
p^oof ; laying much more stress upon the diagnosis 
of th6 case, while Sir Henry deemed that of less 
cdttsequetice. 

However, both physicians were so severely cross- 
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examined by Mr. Golding that their evidence was 
shown to be of no great consequence, being merely 
circumstantial (as was that of each and every wit- 
ness), and when sifted down amounted to very little 
in reality. 

. Mr. Golding called to the stand a very celebrated 
practitioner, who testified that he had attended 
patients similarly affected as the Honourable Miss 
Spencer's case was represented, where corresponding 
symptoms were manifested, yet no thought of poison 
had been suggested. Mentioned one of a young 
man, nineteen or twenty years of age, who h^d 
committed a crime, and when detection seemed 
inevitable, he was seized with the exact kind of an 
attack from which Miss Spencer had suffered, accor- 
ding to accurate description. 

" When I visited patient," continued the witness, 
*' divined that mental trouble caused the sickness, as 
I could ascertain no physical reasons; prevailed 
upon him to confide in me. He finally confessed 
his fault, and that he expected ^n officer to charge 
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him with the offence every instant. The affair was 
immediately settled by his father. Patient at once 
recovered. Had suffered from acute palpitation of 
the heart, faintness, nausea, and utter nervous pros-" 
tration. Mental anxiety relieved, pulse soon became 
natural, nervous twitching subsided, and appetite- 
returned. Mental agitation — in my experience — 
has produced strange effects upon some constitutions. 
When puzzled in a case, the first thing I ascertain is 
if the mind is at ease. In the case cited, remorse, 
contrition, shame, and fear had produced symptoms 
nearly akin to those I have allayed by antidotes, 
when a small portion of poison was known to have 
been taken.'* 

Pauline was the next witness in order, and gave 
her deposition, as she had done at the police court, 
and which should have resulted in her complete 
vindication, and the instant signal for the end of all 
legal proceedings in the matter. But the fact has 
already been made known that the magistrate was 
ao anxious^ for reasons of his own, to serve Lord 
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Lisle with zeal and fidelity, that he could not see 
with impartial eyes the perfect truth apparent in 
Pauline's refutal of the evidence upon which she 
bad been arrested. On the contrary, he found 
direct proof of guilt, although, to quote his own 
words, " he had never known it so hard to decide 
against discharging prisoners, but justice must 
triumph, and sympathy be left out of the balance." 
Jdl eyes were fastened on the governess, as with 
true womanly dignity, she answered the questioning 
of her counsel. Beautiful, indeed, did she appear, 
notwithstanding an unnatural pallor, owing to all 
t;he suffering she had undergone, and which still 
left its impress upon her lovely features. We will 
dispense with the " rulings,'' objections, and inter- 
ruptions of the Queen's counsel, leaving only the 
plain "unvarnished tale" of the prisoner in her 
own behalf. 

*' My name is Pauline Mary St. John; am twenty- 
one years of age; my occupation that of a governess.. 
Was employed for about five months by Lady Lisla 
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Was thel^ at the time the Honourable Laura Spencer^ 
eldest daughter of Lord Lisle, was taken ill. Was 
requested by Misa Spencer to be in attendance upon 
the evening of the opera, to assist in preparing her 
for the stage. When I first went in the dressing- 
room, no one was there. Chanced to observe ice- 
water on the table, removed it ; intended mentioning 
that I had done so, but forgot it when Miss Spencer 
came in. Took the ewer of water to butler's pantry ; 
asked the butler if he would allow me to make some 
lemonade for Miss Spencer; butler said he would 
prepare it himself. Took the water away to replace 
it with lemonade, for the double reasons that Miss 
Spencer was very partial to lemonade, and that it 
was much better for the voice than water. Had no 
object in removing the water/ except that I thought 
Miss Spencer would be pleased with the lemonade, 
and that it was preferable when singing. Did not 
wait ^or her to order it, solely because I tried to 
anticipate every way in which I could be useful to 
her. Was not in the habit of giving orders in the 
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house. Had no intention of doing so officiously in 
this case. Expected to attend to it myself; asked 
the butler, as a favour, for the materials, stating that 
I desired the lemonade for Miss Spencer. With his 
usual kindness, he told me not to trouble myself, and 
that it should be in readiness immediately. Observed 
no especial nervousness or timidity beyond that very 
natural, under the circumstances, in Miss Spencer's 
manner. She seemed more self-possessed than I 
had anticipated. 

*^ Was assisting with her toilette when she glanced 
towards the table, saying, * Where is the water ? I 
am sure there was some upou the table.* I answered 
that I would bring her some .lemonade ; that I had 
some in the butler's pantry ; went for the lemonade, 
and when I had nearly reached the dressing-toom 
heard, accidentally and unintentionally, a few words 
from another room directly opposite, the door not 
being entirely closed. Saw no one in the hall. As 
I walked along, heard voices from the room I have 
mentioned, as opposite the dressing-room of Miss 
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Spencer. Did not notice or distinguish what was said, 
until one voice spoke alone and quite aloud, saying a 
few words entirely foreign to the opera, or anything 
connected with it, and in no way having the least 
bearing upon this affair ; could not avoid hearing it. 
Coming suddenly and unlooked for, I was greatly 
agitated and startled. The sentence which* I heard 
conveyed information which affected me deeply. It 
concerned those very near and dear to me. The 
words were, * The Severn is ordered home.' The 
news astonished me. Prefer to say nothing more 
on this subject. Have a relative on board the 
Severn. For family reasons regretted to hear the 
time was shortened, from the term of years the 
vessel was. expected to be absent. Could scarcely 
command myself ; am aware that when Miss Oswald 
dpened the door and spoke to me, she found me 
embarrassed and confused. Kecovered my self- 
control in some degree; entered Miss Spencer's 
room with the lemonade. On account of my own 
excitement, did not notice if any change had taken 
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place in thd ydiitig lady, While I was away from the 
apartment. She tdok the glass from my hand, drank 
a little ; in a few moments her strange illness com- 
menced ) perhaps five tninutes, may have been less. 
Was arranging her tunic, when she closed her eyes, 
and her head fell on my shoulder. My efforts to be 
calm, arid free from exhibitiog my own emotion 
required fortitude, but when I saw Miss Spendet 
faint and sick, my own trouble was almost lost sight 
of. Was distressed beyond measure to see her so 
suddenly stricken with illness. In a short time she 
seemed to revive. Lady Lisle, who had been sum- 
moned, reluctantly left us, Eequested me to send 
for her, if Miss Spencer's indisposition should increase. 
Miss Spencer arose several times from the sofa upon 
which she had lain, with my assistance, when first 
attacked. Endeavoured to walk and hold up her 
head, but found it impossible. Complained of palpi- 
tation of the heart and a tightness in her throat, 
as though a cord was around it. Twitched violentl)*' ; 
at tiities feared she would have nervoUs spasms. She 
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-^JifJ pot teste the lemonade but oqce. Several resto- 

a:atives were given hey ; it was very difficult foy her 

"to swallow. Atpnjonia and water was thq first 

zxeraedy, I remember. H^r throat seemed contracted; 

Her face wore a distorted, painful expression. These 

asyjnptoms appeared after Lady Lisle left the room, 

bout twenty minutes after Miss Spencer was first 

11. Wished to send for my Ip-dy again. Miss 

penoer begged and besought nje not to do so ; held 

oiny dress to prevent it ; requested that no one take 

^be message. 3ad not any idea of singing iu her 

astead, until the time to prepare rapidly for the part, 

" Sorrow in disappointing the audience gave Miss 

59|penoer distress of mind ; said that caused her to 

suffer more keenly than any physical pangs j yielded 

'to her urgency that I would sing ; would do apy- 

^ing for her that lay in my power. True, I was 

"trouble^ aud ray heart heavy, but for her dear sake, 

<3onsented. My mother h^d no knowledge that the 

^ptertaippaent would take place until she visited me, 

^»d not mentioned it in my letters; spoke qf if 
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during her visit; accompanied her to the station- 
when she left. Before sending for a cab, she in- 
formed me she had been recommended to take 
Burt's solution of strychnine, six drops diluted with 
half a wine-glass of water, to allay nervous attacks 
to which she has been subject many years—since 
the fall which injured her very seriously, and ren- 
dered her permanently lame. Opposed her, fearing 
she would do herself harm instead of benefit. Knew 
the effect would wear away aftep a time, and that 
she would be obliged to enlarge the quantity, and 
that it would be very deleterious to her system. 
Could not endure the thought of her contracting a 
habit of depending upon any poisonous agent, which 
her acute sufferings at times might lead to, if she 
once commenced its use and found relief. Knowing 
that persons acquire a taste for strychnine, as they 
do for opium and arsenic, and that strychnine eaters 
ate growing more numerous, all the time had an 
indefinable dread of my mother's using the drug. 
Remember stopping at an apothecary's in King 
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Street, Soho Square. Did not alight from the cab 
at once, as I was urging my mother not to purchase 
the strychnine without a physician's advice and 
prescription. When I found the attendant declined 
selling, immediately left the store ; again requested 
my mother not to attempt its use. Kemember 
distinctly saying to her that she would lose the 
train. Her answer was that she would not like to 
miss the opportunity — meaning the purchase of the 
strychnine, as there is no pharmacy within a long 
distance of her home. Remember that to my 
pleading she replied that I would think diflferently; 
that anything which would relieve her pain I 
ought not to object to, and that she would be 
very prudent in its use. As we left the cab at 
the station, still dissuaded her. Any person who 
noticed us particularly could easily detect my 
anxious manner, and that I went reluctantly down 
the street in obedience to my mother's wish. Saw 
a physician's oflSce ; went in. Described my mother's 
spasmodic affection briefly ; procured a prescription 
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from him. Told me that strychnine was an ^xpellent 
and usual remedy in eases of that kind. Burt's 
solution was very powerful. Unles^ in extreme 
cases, he generally combined it with another ingre- 
dient, thinking its effect preferable. Knew of this 
physiciq,n by reputation ; had never seen him before. 
Hastened to my mother, feeling relieved that I had 
the proper sanction for the use of the poison, although 
my prejudices were not fully overcome. Keme^^ber 
the conversation between my motheir and uayself ^t 
the station after my return with the prescription. 
Mrs. Jenkins (the woman in attendance ^t the 
ladies' room in the railway station) has testified 
correctly, although our conversation referred only to 
this matter — my dislike of so powerful a poison as 
a medicine, and my mothers anxiety to try it, 
hoping to find ease from the painful attacks alluded 
to. My prejudices and fears arose from having once 
witnessed a death attributed to strychnine used 
medicinally. Knew a gentleman rendered a great 
invalid, who, for a slight uervous disorder^ took 
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Btryckiiine according to his doctor's direction, flis 
nervousness increased an hundred-fold. These cir- 
cumstances will explain my unwillingness to have 
my mother take the poison. Prescription was made 
up after she returned home, three days afterward. 
She has steadily improved since its occasional use. 
Never purchased any strychnine or other poison, for 
any purpose whatever, in my life. My brother had 
the prescription compounded at Edgewood, two 

miles and a-half from L . He waited three 

days to obtain the time to go, my sister not being 
strong enough to walk so far. Never had any 
poisonous substance in my possession. Was familiar 
with the opera when I left home; practised the 
music on every possible occasion, solely to keep in 
my memory that which had consumed a great deal of 
time to acquire, and which I did not wish to forget." 
The witness was then cross-examined by the 
crown-counsel ; but nothing was elicited varying in 
the least degree from her evidence drawn forth by 
the interrogatories of Mr. Golding. 
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After this trying experience the witness left the 
stand, every spectator regarding her closely, as she 
resumed her seat next her mother. 

A murmur of approval resounded through the 
court-room. 

This .was checked by the officers of the court. 
A verdict of " Not guilty '' was accepted at once, by 
nearly every being present at the trial. 

There were naore than one or two who felt an 
unusual moisture about their eyes, as they watched 
the pale but composed Pauline rejoin her white- 
haired mother. 

A trying ordeal, indeed, for this modest, wrong- 
fully accused young girl, giving her testimony before 
a miscellaneous crowd, some gaping with morbid 
curiosity, her painful position brought about by her 
devotion to her revered mother, in her reluctance 
that she should employ a dangerous agent for her 
afflicting malady, and her loyalty to Laura Spencer 
in consenting to sing in her stead, when Latira 
prayed and beseeched her to do so. 
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' The surgeon was called, who identified the pre- 
scription as one he had written at his office, 
identified Pauline as the young lady to whom he 
gave it 

Howard St. John was placed before the court, 
and gave his testimony that he had procured the 
prescription in Edgewood, the drug-store in his own 
village having burned recently, and none as yet 
opened in its place. 

One or two unimportant witnesses were then 
examined, and the evidence was closed. 

The court adjourned until next morning, when 
the ** summing up " would commence, and the case, 
in the course of the day, be presented to the jury. 

The poor stricken family left the building, thinking 
of the morrow — and what would it brinor to them ? 

Mrs. St. John, who, considering her feebleness, 
had endured the fatigue incumbent upon the trial, 
mingled with the mental anxiety and sorrow it 
evoked, looked white and weak, and leaned heavily 
upon the arm of her manly son, who supported her 
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to the carriage provided to convey her to the dismal 
prison. Pauline followed. 

in this sad epoch of her life, love for her mother 
had buoyed her up, and endued her with bravery 
and strength, which she could not have realised for 
herself alone. 

At the coach-door, the oflScer in whofee custody 
the prisoners were placed, allowed them a few mo- 
ments in which prayers and adieus wete exchanged ; 
atid again this aflFectionate group were divided, 
parting with hope that the ensuing day might tinite 
them, never again to be so cruelly sundered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"To the law, and to the testimony. "—Isaiah ii. 20. 

rpHE morrow came *^with rosy light," and the 
^ hour of ten found the court in session. The 
room was crowded with auditors; among them 
seveiral ladies, who had heard or read of the case, 
which was well calculated to produce a genuine 
sensation. 

The originality of the charge against the accused 
—the administering of poison, in order that she, the 
governess, might for once assume the part of a real 
lady, and e^ibit her beauty and accomplishments 

to a, distinguished and aristocratic audience ; might 
directly associate with those of rank and high 
station, by appearing with them and before them. 

The prisoners manifested no change from the 
quiet demeanour of the previous day. Pauline 
fanned her mother much of the time, handing her 
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frequently a little vinaigrette of refreshing, pungent 
odour, truly grateful in that sultry, vitiated 
atmosphere. Fanny sat near, lady-like and com- 
posed, a "sadness in the beam" of her beautiful 
eyes, which never before had worn such an expression 
of heart-sorrow; Howard also, betraying intense 
anxiety in the compressed lip and knitted brow. 
Mr. Welland, feeling the solemnity the occasion 

demanded, and the minister from L , to whose 

little flock Mrs. St. John and her family belonged, 
completed the friends of the accused. Lord Lisle 
was in his accustomed seat, with one or two of his 
intimate companions beside him. Mr. Golding, 
after the usual formalities, addressed the bench and 
jury on the part of the prisoners at the bar. He 
commenced his effort by drawing a picture of the 
united and happy family, at home, where the elder 
daughter, good and beautiful, was the mainspring 
and stay of the household, after the removal, by 
death, of the husband and father. 

"Finally/' said he, "the time came when she 
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could benefit and add to the well-being of her 
beloved ones in a greater degree, although this 
involved a separation, a breaking up of that devoted 
band. Yet the sacrifice was made, the education 
and gifts of the young girl, enabling her to secure 
a position as governess to the children of Lord 
Lisla In this capacity she had given entire satis- 
faction^ and until the unfortunate night of the 
musical entertainment, had won respect and admir- 
ation from each member of that well-known and 
distinguished family. From Miss Spencer she had 
received the utmost kindness, and proofs of her 
affection had been lavished upon the governess. 

" The young lady of the house possessed a loving, 
clinging nature, and the noble-minded, strong- 
hearted Pauline St. John, called forth an enthusiastic 
devotion from this sweet girl, who looked up to and 

leaned upon Pauline as a dear elder sister. 

"There was just the difference of age — which, 
while nineteen acknowledged the experience and 
wisdom of twenty-one, yet did not prevent the fact 
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thAt they wete young together, and fortned another 
tie between them. 

^' The young women, each lovely in person and 
mind, were thrown in companionship, although 
representing different walks in life. Would Pauline 
St. John, who fully returned the love and confidence 
of Miss Spencer, have conceived in her heart for one 
moment, the idea of injuring and disabling the 
gentle beings froln whom she was the recipient of 
love and kindness? SUch a fact was impossible* 
To lodk upon her (Countenance, is of itself a refutal 
of so monstrous a charge. 

" What had her past Kfe been 1 One of self- 
abnegatiotj, of good for others, of strugghng t6 aid 
in every attainable way those near and dear. 

** Who had ever attributed even thfe smallest unkind 
action to her ? Would she be likely to betray with 
such base ingratitude the trust she had ^dceiptedl 
Would she suddenly chalige her entire nature, and * 
peril everything she held sacred in life, foi^ tli6 
gratification of a fleeting hour? Had not he? 
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mstfmio$ m music and the histriooic art urged her 
to adopt a profe^on upon the lyric boards 1 Had 
even, without her consent, consulted managers, in 
his eagerness to advance her interests. This life 
would compel her to pass most of her time far from 
her friends — without the command of leisure to visit 
^'the dearest spot of earth, home, sweet home," — 
when perchance the greatest necessity might arise 
for her presence under the roof-tree. She steadily 
refused to leave the obscure and " noiseless tenor of 
her way," for l^e glare and glitter of the mimic 

world. It was a mere coincidence, her knowledge 
of and ability to assume the dramatic rdk intended 
for Miss Speacer — aud a fortunate one, else the 
entertainment could not have taken place ; fortunate 
for the cultivated assemblage, that so gifted a 
«ibstitute was near to replace the talented young 
lady, jfrom whose charming voice they had expected 
ffo much pleasure. 

^ The prosecution have endeavoured to make out 
liMt Mmki 8tr JohH acquired the muBic requiate for 
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her part, after learning of its proposed presentation j 
but we have disproved this, showing that she was 
thoroughly conversant with it before entering the 
mansion of Lord Lisle. The only points upon which 
my learned opponent can uphold this theory, is that 
she taught one of her pupils, Lord Lisle^s second 
daughter, some airs, from that opera, and that during 
the absence of the entire family for a day. Lady 
Lisle's maid heard her practising for hours together, 
this very music — also that she attended some of the 
rehearsals, always at Miss Spencer's request. What 
feeble proofs to grasp, what powerless arrows to send 
against this injured girl ! How long would it have 
taken her, by this slow process, to prepare for the 
ambitious task ? A few lessons to a young pupil — 
one day's leisure — witnessing two or three rehearsals ! 
Could anything be more natural, than that the 
governess would instruct from a score with which < 
she was entirely familiar? That she did so to 
acquire it herself, is truly absurd. What more 
perfectly reasonable than that she should pass :that 
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holiday, or take advantage of any favourable 
opportunity, to keep fresh in her memory a work 
which had given her such pleasure to learn, and 
which had required much study and practice? 
After mastering it completely, why should she let it 
drop in oblivion, and never recall it — this treasure 
of her magnificent voice ? That she might not have 
been competent — without these endeavours to retain 
the music — without having witnessed rehearsals — 
after a lapse of several months from the care of her 
instructor — who has been enabled to return to his 
beloved home — ^is freely admitted ; but that Pauline 
St. John entertained the most distant idea of singing 
in the stead of Laura Spencer, is evidence of an 
imagination so anxious for a proof of guilt, that 
sense and reason dismiss it at once, as unworthy the 
least consideration. 

*' Miss St. John testifies that she never informed 
her mother of the expected musical event, until the 
day before its production. If Pauline had prepared 
for, and deliberately determined to appear haraeKv 
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why fe h^r iDpther charged with instigating the 
crime ? If it was all arranged by the governess, and 
approved by Mrs. St. John, would it not have been 
inconsistent for Pauline to seem reluctant in pro- 
curing the poison — as inconsistent a^ are many of 
the points, which my eminent opponent seems to 
regard as his strongest cards 1 " 

Then followed, step by stiep, in his argument, all 
the evidence which was claimed to be damaging to 
the fair defendant, dwelling on eyery circumstantial 
item, censing the links which had been gathered by 
Lady Emily, and which formed the chain of incidents 
seemingly against Pauline, to appear conclusively as 
belonging to her own family matters, and having no 
J^earing upon the sad event of Miss Spencer's sudden 
sickness. 

The anxiety of the mother, long racked by pain 
and bodily suflFering, to try any agent which promised 
yelief — ^the distress of the daughter, fearing so 
dangerous a remedy, one from which she had known 
8uch vnf^r^^pat^ results — were depicted in glowing . 
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colours. He alluded to the confusion and embarrasd^ 
ment in which Pauline was discovered by Miss 
Oswald in the hail. The young prisoner at the bar had 
given a perfect solution of that in her own evidence. 
To have heard most suddenly tidings which troubled 
her^ was sufficient to cause loss of self-comnifeitid. 

" Who of us can judge of what import lay in that 
simple phrase — * The Severn is ordered home 1 ' To 
the prisoner at the bat, they conveyed intelligence 
which for the moment caused irrepressible emotion, 
only quelled by the fresh excitement and sorrow of 
beholding Miss Spencer so ill — her self-command 
restored by finding she could be of use to her friend, 
in assuming the part her indisposition iliade vftcant 
in the cast." 

After continuing at some length upon diflferent 
portions of the testimony, he proceeded to criticise 
that of the physicians, who were of opinion that 
their amiable patient must have been aflfected by 
poison, according to her symptoms and the action 
of the antidotes. Yet neither of thfem, eminelitj 
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experienced, and learned as they were, could 
positively swear the young lady's suffering was 
caused through the introduction of poison into her 
system. He considered their opinions as • of no 
weight, and should have no influence on the minds 
of the jury. He cited the evidence of the celebrated 
medical man whom the defence had called to the 
court, and who had made the study of poisons and 
their effects a specialty. Intense mental agitation, 
he had observed, created similar features to the 
peculiar physical sensations, from which Miss Spencer 
had suffered. 

" Why not her sudden and unexplained attack,** 
said Mr. Golding, " be attributed to a like occurrence 
— to some unknown trouble of mind? All these 
points should be carefully considered, when the 
reputation, the liberty, the future misery or happiness 
of the whole family, as well as that of the prisoner 
at the bar, are at stake." 

He gave some time to the manner in which the 
arrest of the prisoners w?ts effected. 
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*^ Who could depict their feelings, when the dread 
messenger of the law appeared with his heart-rending 
tidings ? Who could paint the consternation, the 
distress of being dragged from their humble home 
of contentment and peace, to occupy a prison 
pell 1 

*' Their accusers were of noble blood, possessed 
almost unlimited influence and high position ; yet 
the law — that great power for good and justices- 
rendered all equal in its impartial scales, and would 
verify the good name, grant liberty and freedom to 
the young woman, who now sat as an alleged 
criminal before them, but whose triumph and 
ixmocence none could doubt/' 

Mr, Golding next appropiated some minutes to 
Lady Emily, Lord and Lady Lisle. 

*'Lady Emily,*' he stated, *^was over-zealous in 
ber efforts to ascertain what had caused the illness 
of her favourite niece. The fact that the governess 
bud sung in the opera, creating so genuine a 
pensation, was prejudicial \q the mind of this 
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peculiar woman, and had led her on beyond the bounds 
of her usual good sense. We can sympathise with 
her fully, that her darling, her only pet, had been 
compelled to succumb to physical prostration, and 
that this brilliant creature, with her splendid presence 
and her thrilling voice, had received the plaudits of 
the refined assemblage. Lady Emily was neither an 
unkind nor cruel woman. In this instance, misguided 
and mistaken zeal had impelled her forward. * Trifles 
light as air' had seemed to her as ^strong as proofs 
of holy writ.' Her mind had taken an unnatural 
bias, and the day must come, in which she will 
acknowledge her regret at having brought suspicion 
and arrest upon the innocent. She can iieveE 
entirely repair the harm she has done, but when 
again in possession of her cool, calm senses, she will 
feel the pangs of remorse. Could she realise a 
greater punishment ? Where is Lady Emily now 1 
At her own home— ^Mallory House, where she holds 
in gentle but sure custody the true friend of Pauline 

« 

St. John, the Honourable Laura Spencer. 
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Yes, I am informed/' continued Mr. Goldilig, 
that the fair girl, so just and good, is kept in entire 
ignorance of these proceedings. Her friends Ijeing 
aware that she could not be induced to believe 
aught against Pauline, whom she loves with an 
Eastern devotion, and to avoid inflicting the pain of 
suspense upon her, as well as to avoid the denounce- 
naents the arrest and trial would call forth, sent her 
away in the care of her aunt, until the prisoner shall 
walk out stamped with a felony — God forbid ! — or 
to take her place when and where she wills, purified 
end vindicated from this serious charge, which can 
never cast the least stain over her innocent soul, yet 
>vill be a dark cloud resting on the fairest chapters 
of her memory. 

'* Would that Laura Spencer might enter this 
court! Would she believe her own vision, to see 
her friend on trial for injuring her f Would she 
adjudge Pauline as capable of such a deed 1 Would 
she believe that*he mother who bore this lovely girl, 
and led from her infancy to follow the divine 
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teachings of the 'meek and lowly' Son of Man, 
could instigate her daughter to so wicked a 
crime? 

"Although mine was the power, I would not 
summon her to this court. I would not behold the 
inexpressible sorrow of another agonised young 
heart. Her faith in and love for Miss St. John has 
been amply proven, without attesting it here. Why 
was she not caUed by the prosecution? Because 
Lord Lisle expressly desired that she should not be 
made a witness in the case. She held no threads to 
weave, in against her favourite companion. I pity 
her, when this trial is concluded, and Pauline St. 
John and her afflicted mother freed from this ' reign 
of terror.' The gentle girl will suflfer, and, like 
Rachel of old, 'refuse to be comforted.' How 
deeply she will feel the disgrace brought upon the 
hapless Pauline. Her ready acquittal will not 
wholly alleviate the grief Miss Spencer must ex* 
perience, when the knowledge of the governess' 
histoiy, since their parting, is made known to her« 
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"Lord and Lady Lisle mistrusted no evil design 
in the meritorious action, in saving their entertain- 
ment from failure, until Lady Emily sowed the seeds 
of suspicion in their minds. Reluctantly at first 
they accepted her belief, and this unjust trial is the 
fruit of her perseverance. They will awake to 
reason, and regret their haste to bring the so-called 
offenders to a legal tribunal 

"There will yet be light thrown upon this case; a 
clear sun will shine upon it. If there is anything 
hidden, it will be made manifest; the wheels of 
justice will bring it around. Sudden and unaccount- 
able sickness, and speedy recovery, is an event 
which might happen to any one of us, and remain a 
mystery to the greatest students of medical lore. 
The mechanism of our humanity is wonderful and 
intricate, and may take upon itself some instant 
ailments whose ways are * past finding out.' 

** Laura Spencer was no victim of poison. She 
is alive and well. And would you, gentlemen of the 
jury, further afflict this stricken gju:l; stricken by the 
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mere accusation of bo cruel a deed, on a few 
circumstantial, utterly weak links of evidence." 

Here followed a most beautiful and unusually 
eloquent eflFort of the counsel ; a closing peroration 
replete with earnestness, pathos, and deep feeling. 
It came from the depths of a sincere heart, and 
moved many in the audience to tears. 

The prisoners were visibly affected, but maintained 
the self-possession which had characterised their 
behaviour through the trial. 

The Queen's attorney rose to reply. His speech 
was a reviewal of all the evidence, beginning with 
Pauline^s first knowledge of the proposed entertain- 
ment, and her frequent study of the music selected 
for the occasion, the visit of Mrs. St. John at the 
mansion of Lord Lisle. 

He laid much emphasis on the physicians' testi- • 
mony, those who had been called by the prosecution, 
eulogising them (particularly Sir Henry Blake, wha 
had first been employed to attend the patient) as 
men of such experience and learning, that they 
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could readily detect the presence of poisons, without 
a possibility of error, that it was safe to accept their 
belief of the fact. 

**Did not the antidotes administered by Sir Henry 
take immediate eflFect in counteracting the poison, 
and driving it from the system of his patient V he 
inquired. *^What caused the sickness of Laura 
Spencer? Unless some light could be shown, it 
must be conceded that poison changed, in a moment 
as it were, a perfectly well, meny, laughing maiden 
to a pale suffering invalid, who for weeks languished 
without improvement, until her malady was under- 
stood; and then, thanks to skill and science, she 
happily recovered, before her constitution had been 
permanently injured by the deleterious substance. 

" He would like to see the prisoners exonerated-^— 
would be among the first to congratulate them, if 
the veil of suspicion were lifted away. He regretted 
to witness a mother and daughter in so critical a 
position ; to behold intelligent and interesting ladies 
indicted for so grave an offence, one unheard of in 
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the former annals of justice, as to the cause and 
reason for the offence. The mother's ambition was 
well known. Her extremely radical ideas of society 
and equality were themes of comment among her 
acquaintances and friends. Had she not seized 
the opportunity of the opera, as a fitting one, in 
which^ her child could present to the aristocracy her 
rare talents, her beauty and inborn grace! — her 
ability to comport herself — called almost instan- 
taneously before an audience at once critical and 
high-bred — with" perfect ease and elegance?" 

Another link in the chain, the speaker desired to 
bring to the notice of the jury. "Was it natural 
that this young girl should have been so greatly 
alarmed, at the thought of her mother s partaking a 
minute quantity of strychnine, suggested by one 
similarly affected, and relieved by its use ? 

" Would she not feel perfect confidence that her 
mother would cautiously commence its trial? Would 
not an affectionate and sympathising daughter have 
gladly learned of any agent, which would prevent 
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or alleviate the spasms and acute suffering of her 
only parent? Could the jury easily believe that 
the hesitation at the apothecary^s, the pleading with 
her mother, the reluctance to do her bidding, could 
arise from a mere fear of ill effects from a well-known 
and daily used remedy? Was not this shrinking 
from obeying her mother the natural cowardice, and 
probably horror of committing a crime, in one whom 
we do not accuse of instigating the crime, and who, 
if left to the dictates of her own heart and conscience, 
would not now occupy this humiliating position ? 

" Doubtless she prepared herself for the part, 
hoping something would arise by which she might 
take Miss Spencer's place. Her mother's timely 
visit, and her instructions and urgent commands, 
led Pauline St. John to make the path certain and 
clear, for her own purposes. Without this, her vain 
ambition might have been repressed and conquered, 
had nothing, without requiring crime, turned up in 
her favour. A mother who could suggest so pitiless 
a deed, and a daughter induced to carry it into 
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execution, richly deserve punishment; not alone that 
it is well merited, but also for the protection of 
others, who might become future victims of per- 
verted minds. 

**It is a widely-known fact, that a novel phase 
of crime is soon followed by repetitions of the 
offence. Strange as it may appear, there are hearts 
and hands ready to imitate that which has been an 
example to them, and which would never have been 
awakened in their own thoughts. To prevent this, 
to frustrate further mischief from a like source, but 
varied to suit individual circumstances, the prisoners 
should receive justly the penalty of the law." 

He ridiculed the idea which Mr. Golding had 
advanced, that some unknown and secret agitation 
had caused the sickness of the lovely Laura. Such 
a view of the case was simply impossible. This 
young girl, brought up under her mother's watchful 
eye, with the tenderest care, guarded and sheltered 
from the least contact with evil, always confided 
to her every little circumstance of her life. The 
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daughter of so watchful a parent could have no 
cause for sudden alarm, or one which could startle 
her to a degree that weeks of illness and prostration 
followed Granting that her sensitive and finely 
organised nature had met with a shock which threw 
the delicate mechanism from its balance — to that 
devoted mother would she at once have opened her 
heart for comfort and support. 

" The only clue, the only inference to the cause of 
her strange sickness^ is that in some manner poison 
was administered, and fortunately discovered in time, 
to eradicate its dangerous and prostrating action. 
Had she been sacrificed, that Pauline St. John might 
shine as a brilliant meteor in the fashionable firma- 
ment, that star's radiance had been brief, if beautiful, 
and had gone down obscured in sin and shame. 
Doubtless the intention of the accused was to render 
Miss Spencer temporarily ill, but their agent was a 
deadly one, and, taken by a person of a sensitive 
and delicate nature, severe results followed the 
terrible experiment 
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" He found it hard to say that the testimony of 
Pauline St. John should be excluded from the minds 
of the intelligent jury, that the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner should be decided without the least 
reference to her statements, for,'' said he, " having 
plead not guilty, how could she, how dare she, tell 
the 'whole truth, and nothing but the truth'? How 
could she, with so much at stake, acknowledge her 
part in the evil transaction ? Her only course was 
to adhere to the well-planned story, originally given 
at the police court, which had been reaffirmed before 
them. It was a source of real grief to him, to see 
a young lady so prepossessing, whose word, solemnly 
attested, must be doubted, in fact disbelieved; yet 
it should be remembered that one capable of injuring 
an innocent and confiding girl, for her own selfish 
purposes, would find it less difficult to persist in 
anything, which would shield her from the con- 
sequences of her unwomanly conduct." 

After further argument, he closed his remarks by 
trusting that the prisoner at the bar, if found guilty. 
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would be dealt with as leniently as was consistent^ 
^ as the exposure, evident remorse, and sorrow had 
already somewhat expiated her crime. Had they, 
when first arrested, or .even at a later period, thrown 
themselves upon the mercy of the court, he would 
have been amons; the earliest to sue for clemencv 

m 

for the erring ones. He alluded to the feeble health 
of Mrs. St. John, and hoped that at the expiration 
of the term of imprisonment, the re-united family 
would seek a new home in some distant Colony, 
bury the past in oblivion, experience true contrition, 
and endeavour to cultivate good and worthy aims, 
in their own proper sphere of life. Through worldly 
ambition and envy, the prisoners had wantonly 
deviated from the paths of rectitude, and must pay 
the penalty which justice required." 

The advocate took his seat, and the Judge delivered 
his charge to the jury in a most impressive manner. 
His lordship occupied a few moments only, yet it 
was very clear to the auditors that he could detect 
no evidence of crime in the prisoner at the bar. 
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The jury, having been attentive listeners throngh- 
out the trial, must carefully determine whether 
Pauline St. John, instigated by her mother, was 
guilty or innocent of the charge of administering a 
poisonous draught of lemonade to the Honourable 
Laura Spencer. 

•; It was nearly two o'clock when the twelve jury- 
men, preceded by the tipstaff, with his badge of 
•office, retired to their consulting rooms. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

''Assure thee, 
If I do vow a friendship, 
I'll perform it to the last article."— Shakspeabb. 

T AURA SPENCER and her aunt, Lady Emily, 
-■-^ were seated in a sunny, pleasant little apart- 
ment, which was situated directly upon the well- 
shaded lawn -=— the **pleasaunce " — one lovely 
morning. 

Laura sat in the open door. Above her waved 
the old elms, whose drooping branches threw 
trembling shadows, intermixed with the flecks of 
sunbeam which fell through the leaves upon her 
lovely blonde head. She was attired in a pale blue 
morning dress, which harmonised well with the 
exceeding fairness of her complexion. By her side, 
a quaint old China bowl, filled with rod raspberries, 
and she was engaged in removing the hulls from 
them. The ends of her white fingers were Btai^ed 
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with rosy juice, giving a suggestion of an oriental 
beauty, who had adorned herself with the henna 
tinge. 

An immense mastiflf, quite the terror of the 
neighbourhood, sat stately and erect on the broad 
stone doorstep, as if ever alert, and unwilling to lose 
for one moment his character as guardian to the 
household, and constant attendant of his young 
mistress. 

Two or three peacocks hovered around the door, 
for, in whatever portion of the house or grounds 
Laura chose to establish herself, a knowledge of her 
presence would seem to be conveyed to the fowls of 
the air and her four-footed favourites, for they 
always appeared to do her homage. 

Fast flew the scarlet berries from Laura's hands, 
and fast flew the needle of the elder lady through 
the meshes of lace. 

For a few moments they were silently engaged in 
their respective occupations, and we will closely 
observe the young girl. Her sweet, affectionate. 
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and clingiDg nature, would hardly leave one to 
suppose that she possessed a strong, forcible 
character. To the ordinary eye, no traces of 
earnest will, or self-reliance, were visible. To all 
outward appearances, the current of her life, had 
flowed evenly along, without one troublous wave 
to ruflfle its peaceful waters. But let the cultured 
physiognomist scan that fair young countenance, 
and he would detect a depth of purpose unlooked for 
in those mild blue eyes, and discover firmness and 
resolution powerfully latent, in the curves of her 
small, full lips. In comparison to Pauline St. John 
she was as a fragile lily to the open crimson rose ; 
yet that frail blossom could endure with strength 
and determination. 

Laura addressed her aunt in tones which were 
Berious and anxious : 

** It is very strange, Aunt Emily, that I do not 
hear from Pauline. Three times have I written her, 
and not one word in answer. It troubles me, and 
makes me really sad." 
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"My dear child, you have many friends and 
correspondents enough without waating anxiety on 
that governess." 

*^0h, please do not speak of her as Hhat governess.' 
YoTT know I am very fond of her/' 

^'Laura, you are utterly inexperienced in the choice 
of companions. I would not hurt your feelings for 
the whole world, and yet I must try to divert your 
mind from this girl. It is my dictyy and if it be an 
unpleasant one I must not desist from it. She is 
not worthy of your love. Trust in me, and believe 
me when I tell you so.'^ 

" Indeed, Auntie, I am sorry to differ with you 
in regard to Pauline — the only subject upon which 
we ever differed in our lives." 

" I am aware she incurred your displeasure, by 
appearing in our opera. Certainly she meant no 
wrong in doing so, when I almost went on my knees 
in urging her to take my place. Be just dear aunt, 
as well as generous, and forgive her. Really the 
blame belongs to me." 
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^ Do not flatter yourself to clear her, by throwing 
the blame on yourself. The fact of her inordinate 
vanity and presumption cannot be changed. With- 
out your mother's consent, it was a piece of bold 
effrontety.^' 

Laura sighed, and cast a pleading look toward 
her aunt, whose countenance wore an unusually set, 
severe expression. 

"Let us drop the subject for the present,'* re- 
sponded Lady Emily; "erelong you will be con- 
vinced that my endeavours to place Pauline St. 
John in a proper light before you have been 
actuated by the best motive — ^your own good — and 
you will yet shudder at the sound of her name." 

The unsuspecting Laura said nothing, but in her 
heart of hearts deeply lamented her aunt's unaccount- 
able prejudice against the charming Pauline, and 
determined that she would hold a firm allegiance to 
the governess, trusting that the kindly influence of 
time would do away with the dislike of her devoted 
aunt to the object of their disagreement 
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Laura was too respectful to allow any extended 
argument with Lady Emily, but, with the hope and 
confidence of young hearts, looked for that day 
when her aunt, Pauline, and herself, should form a 
pleasant and happy trio in the home circle. The 
question, "Why does not Pauline write?" remained 
uppermost in her mind. Something mysterious;- 
seemed attached to Pauline's continued silence. 

*^ Dear, kind Pauline — inexpressibly dear to me. 
It is more than an ordinary friendship which draws 
me to her/' whispered Laura to herself, as she bore 
away the bowl of berries. Placing them on a 
beaufet, she approached her aunt, saying that she 
would like a long drive in her phaeton, the day was 
so charming. 

Lady Emily immediately assented, as these drives 
were one of the most enjoyable features of her niece's 
visits to Mallory House. 

Laura loved the country, and all its lovely sights 
and sounds. Nothing that was beautiful in nature 
escaped her qye. Not the smallest field flower, not 
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the most faintly-tinged cloudlet, or the variegated, 
gauzy wing of the humblest insect, were unnoticed. 
Passed by and unseen by hundreds, they shared a 
tribute of admiration with the grand and magnificent, 
which awakened her enthusiasm. 

The phaeton was brought to the door — a pretty 
basket-work aflfair, with rumble, wherein was faithful 
Garry, the twenty-years' servitor of Lady Emily, 
holding a spirited pair of black ponies, the pride of 
Laura's heart. The young girl emerged from the 
house, took her seat, receiving the reins from Garry, 
who folded his arms, as if to say — " I realise the 
responsibility entrusted to me; drive to the world s 
end, if you please, my young lady, / am with you." 
Very pretty his youthful mistress appeared in a 
little straw turban, around which was carelessly 
wreathed a blue tissue veil. The morning robe had 
given place to a daintily fitting pearl-gray Unen suit, 
decorated with lightly smoked pearl buttons. 

Just as she was about to drive away, her aunt 
called, and in a moment came out to the waggon. 
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to ask Laura if she would oblige hfer by going to 
Eldon, to leave a paper with her solicitor, who 
resided there. 

Laura answered that she would be delighted to 
discharge the commission, adding that as she was 
in a mood for a long ride, she would reach Eldon, 
or return from there by the " long way." 

" Very well," answered Lady Emily, " I shall not 
expect you home for some time. A pleasant ride 
to you, my dear ! " 

"I am sure it will be pleasant,^' was Laura^s 
cheery response. " Will you not come, auntie V 

** How would I look driving over the country in 
that plaything 1 But thank you for the invitation;*' 
and with these words Lady Emily proudly watched 
her darling, as she started the ponies at a quick pace- 
through the premises out upon the highway. 

The large town of Eldon, where Lady Emily had 
desired Laura to leave the paper, was by the nearest 
route, but a mile and a-half from Mallory House. 
The long way, of which Laura had spoken, was a 
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most romantic and charming drive of eight miles, 
leading away from th6 thoroughfares, through the 
lovely green lanes which are characteristic of rural 
England. At one point, the road ran for a short 
distance along the banks of a narrow, but rapidly 
running river, shut in by high hills. Some huge 
boulders of rock lay in the middle of the stream, 
which rushed over them with a never-ceasing mur- 
mur. The spot was wild and picturesque, and was 
quite unfrequented. 

Laura had taken the short road to Eldon, left the 
paper at the solicitor's, preferring to return home 
through the lonely scenery we have described. She 
was driving slowly, very slowly, for the locality 
seemed to possess some association of no ordinary 
type. Near one particular rock, that rested partially 
upon the sloping bank, and partially in the river, 
Laura allowed her ponies to rest. A look of mingled 
pleasure and pain overshadowed her face. At first 
smiles, and then tears filled her eyes, and one or two 
ran down her cheek. By a great effort she repressed 
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her emotion and drove on, letting the ponies almost 
walk without her guidance, ns she turned her head 
to keep in sight as long as possible the old gray 
rock, bedded in ferns and wild vines of vivid green. 

A change of direction closed that scene from her 
vision, and she was about to hasten the speed of 
her petted animals, when a solitary pedestrian, 
whom a turn in the road revealed, addressed her. 

" Miss Spencer, this is indeed an unlooked-for 
pleasure," and the young Earl of Aldair held out 
his hand for a greeting. The Earl will be more 
readily recognised as Lord Harry Scarsdale. 

The aged Earl of Aldair had died but a few days 
previous to the young Earl's meeting with Laura in 
that sequestered place. He had been very low for 
some time before his death, and Lord Harrv had 
been his almost constant companion. The old Earl . 
could scarcely endure his nephew out of his sight, 
and for weeks he had been completely absorbed ia 
the care of his venerable relation and benefactor. 

Tall in figure, well-formed, possessing a handsome^ 
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intellectual face — betokened by the higb brow, and 
speaking, clear blue eyes— a finely-shaped mouth, 
partially shaded by a dark, golden-brown moustache, 
abundant hair of the same " darkly bright " hue — 
his whole countenance indicative of honour, amia- 
bility, and mind, he was indeed the nobleman, with- 
out an empty appellation, which, while it designates 
rank, cannot invest the unworthy subject with 
^* one jot or one tittle " of gentlemanliness or high 
breeding. 

The refined thoughts, the true heart, create the 
nobleman, in whatever path of life he may walk. 
The words earl, duke, count, or lord, have no part 
therein. 

The symbols of mourning which Harry had adopted 
upon the loss of his uncle, were not a mere outside 
9how, as id too often the case, especially where a rich 
and titled aged relative bequeaths his wealth and 
rank to a young man just fairly entering on life. 

His grief was sincere, and he was truly bereaved. 
His parents had slept, since his infancy, in the 
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peaceful old churchyard at Charlton Priory. The 
Earl had ever been deeply attached to Harry, who 
had repaid well the love of his uncle. Strong bonds 
of affection existed between them, and Harry felt 
desolate and almost alone in the world, since his 
nearest kinsman had "gone the way of all the earth." 

Laura was much surprised to meet a twn 
acquaintance upon that rustic by-way. She seemed 
to be aroused from a deep reverie, which had com- 
pletely absorbed her, and for a moment she was 
scarcely self-possessed. She stopped her ponies, 
extended her hand to meet that of the Earl, said 
some appropriate words of condolence, as well as of 
congratulation, and inquired how he chanced to be 
in that quiet retreat, " far from the busy haunts of 
men." 

The Earl replied that an extremely important 
business affair had taken him to Courtcliffe, the seat 
of Sir Hugh Murray (a short distance from the point 
at which they then were). His uncle had requested 
him to attend to the matter personally, ^ soon ai^ 
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pofisible afta: hid deceaea He had arrived at Eldon 
by an early morniDg train, and procured a con- 
veyance to Courtcliflfe. Finding the day so lovely, 
one in which it was a prolonged pleasure to remain 
out of doors, he had preferred to walk, and in place 
of returning to Eldon, he was on his way to the 
nearer station of Glassford, in order to catch an 
afternoon train for London, which city he was 
obliged to visit before returning home. 

** My portmanteau,^' said the Earl, in concluding 
his explanation, " went on* to London by the express 
which left me at Eldon. Having plenty of time, 
I declined Sir John's kind oflfer to send me in his 
carriage to the station. I had no idea that MaJlory 
House was so near Eldon, or that you were its 
inmate, or I would have been tempted to spend an 
tour there, although of course I pay no formal 
visits. Kind fate was unusually benevolent to plan 
am agreeable surprise for me." 

" Allow me the pleasure of driving you to Glass- 
fbixl^" answered Laura, ^' and we can have a little 
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chat upon the way. Are you afraid to trust yourself 
in my hands ? " 

Thanking her, and after the assurance that it was 
but a short deviation from her homeward route, 
Harry took a seat at Laura^s side.* 

The sun shone brightly, the summer air was pure 
and sweet, leaves and ripening grain waved in the 
breeze, birds sang joyously, and all nature breathed 
of harmony and loveliness. The fleet little steeds 
dashed proudly along, while Laura and the Earl 
conversed on many topics usual to young people. 
- " There is the spire of Glassford Church," said 
Laura. ** Three-quarters of a mile will bring us 
to the station.'^ 

" I regret that this charming' drive must so soon 
be concluded," rejoined Aldair, " although I should 
not expect to engross more of your time. Miss 
Spencer, as we are old friends, and as I have visited 
your parents under their own roof, will you allow 
me to express my sincere delight (as we are about 
to say good-by) upon finding you entirely recovered? 
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•I am aware that it is delicate, that it requires 
almost an especial license to speak of . this. I trust 
that not the faintest trace of poison — if that 
caused your sudden indisposition — remains in your 
system. 

** Unless I am wonderfully deceived, you cannot 
and do not ascribe your unfortunate illness to that 
girl who was so devoted to you. Recently, I have 
known little of public or private aflfairs in the world 
near me, or far away. 

** But yesterday I heard the particulars of the sad 
Btory. Oh I has there not been some fatal mistake ? 
Any jury in all England must, will acquit her. 
"With that result, you will be the happier, I 
know.^' 

When the Earl pronounced the word "poison," 
Laura was completely puzzled, and was on the point 
of exclaiming to that eflfect, but an intuitive feeling 
bade her remain, silent, and await further develop- 
ments. With a throbbing heart, with a vague 
knowledge of some mystery carefully concealed 
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from her, Laura said . nothing until the Eari paused 
for her t speak. 

In tones which plainly gave proof of her agitation, 
she hastily answered, "Lord Scarsdale (forgetting 
for the moment his newly-acquired rank), pray, 
pray tell me your meaning." 

The Earl saw at once that his fair companion 
had been kept in ignorance of Pauline^s arrest and 
trial, and bitterly he blamed his own want of 
caution in mentioning it, as he had done. 

Of course, could he have suspected that she Was 
not informed of the peril of her friend, nothing 
would have betrayed him into tibe most distant 
allusion to the subject; but he could not bdieye 
that a matter in which Laura was so prominent a 
figure, as yet was a sealed book to her. 

Embarrassed, and greatly pained that he should 
have opened its closed leaves, he exclaimed, ** Oh ! 
Miss Spencer, can I hope or expect you will ever 
pardon my sad thoughtlessness, or that your friends 
will ever foigive me! Be calm, my dear young 
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kdy, good tidings may speedily reach you; your 
generous nature will pardon the stupid blunder I 
have made/' 

"Tell me all. I must hear it. I can bear it. 
Why did you speak of poison ? Who is undergoing , 
a trial, of which the result can especially affect meV 
said Laura in a trembling voice. 

" Miss Spencer, I have committed an almost un- 
pardonable error, in mentioning a subject which I 
only presumed you fully understood. Your friends 
will at the proper time confide it to you ; until then, 
try and think no more qf my thoughtless words. 
Perhaps, after all, I over-estimated your interest. 
It may be of little moment to you." 

Aldair trusted these last sentences would, for the 
present at least, diminish Laura's desire for further 
information, and with the idea that she might not 
regard Pauline with the same measure of affection 
which he had heard the governess express for her, 
at the time he had been a listener to the conversation 
of mother and daughter, at the mansion of Lord 
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Lisle. "After the verdict is rendered — if Miss 
Spencer is told the whole story — will she be influ- 
enced to believe Miss St. John even deserving of 
the suspicion which caused her arrest? If she is 
acquitted — and it must be so — will she rejoice in 
her proclaimed innocence? Could she, under any 
circumstances, believe Pauline guilty of the wicked 
deed ascribed to her ? And yet, how could this 
amiable girl live under the same roof with that 
glorious woman and not love her, trust in her, as I 
do now 1 " reflected Aldair. 

Laura was not to be put ofi*; nothing that the 
Earl could say to lead her mind into a difierent 
channel had the least effect, and his contrition was 
sincere, at the mistake he had made. In piteous, 
pleading accents she said to her companion that a 
mystery had existed since the day she had left 
London with her aunt ; that she could bring to her 
remembrance many occurrences, which at the time 
seemed unusual, but she had attached no importance 
to them. 
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** My aunt has watched me ; has not allowed me 
to ride on my pony alone* in our own park as 
formerly ; either pay or receive a visit unattended 
by her. Yes, I have been under a strict surveillance. 
I see it plainly. I promised this morning not to 
enter a store at Eldon, or leave the phaeton while 
Garry delivered a paper at her solicitor's door. I 
thought such directions were strange, but concluded 
my aunt had some good reason for requesting them, 
and implicitly obeyed, of course. Do not^regret 
having disclosed this carefully preserved secret. / 
am very thankful, and call it providential. Tell me, 
if you are really my friend, is Pauline St. John in 
any way connected with this trial? Do not keep 
me in suspense ; tell me quickly." 

The Earl looked on Laura's countenance, and saw 
upon those pretty, almost infantile features, an 
expression of resolution new to him. She was 
nerving herself to conquer the agitation she felt, 
and Aldair saw clearly that no trifling, no hesitation 
from the truth would be allowed. He scarcely 

8 
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knew how to meet the emergency, and while taking 
a moment in which to consider, Laura added : 

** Silence gives consent. I am sure my dear Pauline 
is in trouble, and in some manner in which I am 
identified. Let me hear every item regarding it. 
There is a little time before the train is due. I will 
drive up this quiet lane. I must know of Pauline s 
welfare.*' 

"^Miss Laura, how can I tell you that which 
your jterents and aunt have left unsaid ? " 

" They have meant to do right, certainly, but it 
was not wise to keep me unaware of this matter, 
whatever it may be. You must tell me. Harry 
Scarsdale, if you do not, I will go to London with 
you. I am suitably arrayed. You will escort me 
to my father's house. Yes, I will take this train 
and go to London and ascertain wha* has happened 
to Pauline, unless you spare me the necessity. I 
surely will. Tell me at once! Poison in my 
system — and a trial going on t Oh ! answer me, I 
pray. Is Pauline ^" 
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She paused, and the unwilling young nobleman 
was compeUed to acquaint his companion with 
every particular of the sad affair. 

Owing to the fatigue and grief which had suc- 
ceeded the death of his uncle, he had learned nothing 
respecting the trial from the press, which had con- 
tained very full accounts. The unusual nature of 
the charge, the prominence of the accusers, and the 
rare beauty of Pauline, all combined to invest the 
case with a novel interest, even in that vast world of 
London, where hundreds of legal proceedings take 
place, any one of which would create excitement in 
a lesser crowd of humanity, without attracting there 
the slightest attention, and pass away unknown. 
The evening before his visit to the vicinity of 
Mallory House, he had met a friend who was 
present at the opera, and who had been informed 
by Lord Lisle of Pauline's arrest, incarceration, and 
trial* 

He determined that after attending to the business 
which required his presence at Courtcliffe he would 
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proceed at once to London, hoping that in some 
way — he knew not how — he might possibly render 
some service to the aflBicted widow and her sorrow- 
ing daughter. This was the urgent business which 
turned his steps Londonward ! 

The remembrance of Pauline conversing so earnestly 
with her mother, her patient acceptation of an humble 
life of unobtrusive toil, her brilliant beauty and 
splendid acting, had never faded frogi his mental 
vision.. Her thrilling voice still resounded in his 
ear. She had been almost ever present in his thought 
and memory, and when he heard the tidings which 
shocked him to his heart's core, he could not passively 
remain from the scene where she was undergoing so 
much suffering. He knew that the trial was near its 
conclusion, and an irresistible longing took possession 
of him to be near the prisoners. He had fixed but 
indefinite ideas of expressing his sympathy, of con- 
gratulations upon the acquittal, of usefulness in their 
behalf in the almost impossible event of a different 
verdict. 
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Poor Laura ! Her distress was painful to witness, 
as she heard the sorrowful recital. "My friends 
are completely deceived," said she. "Why, why 
did they conceal this from me 1 Pauline St. John 
is as innocent of harming me as the white lily, 
blossoming in this little gardeji we are passing. 
Now I must devote myself to her — my injured 
darling. My task will be to clear her immediately 
from the least stigma of guilt, and repair, as far as 
may be possible, the terrible wrong laid upon her. 
My beloved Pauline ! Why do I love her so much? 
I alone can restore her good name. I alone can 
. dispel the cloud that rests upon her precious head. 
The whole world may hear it ; the wide world may 
listen while I vindicate her cause. Thank Heaven, 
I can, and will bring back the confidence and favour 
of all who have doubted her. I have evidence to 
give which, although it may cost me heartfelt 
anguish and grief, I would endure far more to shield 
the innocent. Oh ! father and mother ! Alas I 
Aunt Emily, you little dream of the tumult you 
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have raised in my heart and brain. From an 
almost child-like life — save my great love, so far 
hidden in my own breast — ^you have transformed 
me into an earnest woman, with a mission to fulfil, 
and I will boldly accQmplish it.'* 

Aldair proposed. to accompany the agitated girl to 
Mallory House, and apologise to Lady Emily for his 
'fnal apropos transgression, which would be the 
means of trouble and embarrassment in the family 
circle. It must be admitted that he experienced 
a little dread at the prospect of encountering the 
mistress of the mansion, but like the true, honour^ 
able man he was, would atone for his error humbly 
and sincerely. He said that if Lady Emily would 
aDow, he should be happy to escort her and Laura 
to London, as the latter insisted on leaving earfy 
the next morning for the scene of Pauline's unjust 
detention and humiliation. She would not consent 
to the Earl's returning with her ; she was inexosrable, 
and urged him to proceed on his journey at once, 
seek her father immediately, inform him of bfr 
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determination to reach London the next day, and 
present heraelf in the court-room. She begged that 
her father would delay the case, as an important 
witness was forthcoming — if the Court would, in its 
discretionary power, admit testimony out of the 
regular routine — and in all events prayed the Earl 
would cheer the prisoners with words of hope and 
love, from her, until she could join them. A most 
excited young lady was Laura, her utterances rapid, 
and sometimes nearly incoherent, while sobs and 
tears impeded her speech. Aldair s heart was moved 
to genuine pity, while his imagination was at a loss 
to aid him in solving the nature of the revelations, 
which. Laura declared would restore the good name 
of Pauline St, John* 

It would require much space to relate all the 
messages which Miss Spencer entrusted to Aldair — 
messages to her father — to the prisoners — and even 
to the barristers engaged in the trial : also to the 
Judges. 

*VTeii them all,'' were her parting instructions, 
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**that I will prove the innocence of these falsely 
accused prisoners. I would forfeit anything rather 
than be silent when they are suffering this anguish." 
A few moments more and Aldair was rapidly 
speeding towards the metropolis, while Laura was 
making her way to Mallory House. The old servant 
Garry was much distressed at the grief which his 
young mistress experienced, and ventured to offer 
some soothing words. Her only reply was to beg 
him to drive her home as quickly as possible, with- 
out harming the ponies, for she was not unmindful 
of them in her sore sorrow. It comforted her that 
Aldair had been persuaded to go to London 
immediately. Had he returned with her to Mallory 
House she would have imagined opportunities lost, 
chances for assistance or favour to the prisoners 
wasted, while she now felt that he would do alii in 
his power, and that she had a representative in their 
behalf, until she could personally present herself 
before them. 

'* Yes/' she thought, " I would h^ve gone on that 



i 
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train all alone, had Aldair been unwilling to take 
charge of me. He faithfully promised to leave 
nothing undone for my unhappy Pauline. I can 
scarcely contain myself, during the time that must 
intervene before I can leave, and then the engine 
will creep like a snail. Others may say it is flying, 
it will not seem so to me. I would not have 
listened to the Earl's advice to return to my aunt, 
had he not assured me that by taking the first 
morning express, I can reach the court about the 
time it enters upon its session. Justice demands 
that I go — but beyond that is a love for Pauline St. 
John I can hardly comprehend myself." 

She essayed to be patient, yet her anxiety to 
ineet Lady Emily was so intense, that she asked her 
attendant, every few moments, how much longer he 
thought it would take them to reach home. She 
had given the lines some time before to Garry, her 
nerveless hands being powerless to guide her horses. 
The weight of distress and misery that filled the 
heart of Laura Spencer can scarcely b^ d&'s^OT^'^^^ 
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and the nearer she drew to her aunt's residence, the 
more deeply her agitation increased. Supposing she* 
should find Lady Emily absent, and that one or two 
hours should elapse without her return, in case she 
could not be readily overtaken ? The very thought 
struck terror to her heart. As she rode up the 
beautiful avenue by which the house was approached, 
her fears were allayed, for at the usual dismounting 
place her aunt was standing, with her hand shading 
her eyes from the sun, watching eagerly for her 
favourite, as was her wont — and always, if Laura's 
absence was somewhat protracted, as in this 
instance. 

Lady Emily addressed her niece, while she was 
Vet a short distance from the porch. Receiving no 
reply, she feared her darling was ill — for that the 
intelligence of Pauline's imprisonment and trial 
could be conveyed to her, in that suburban and 
retired locality, with all the care and precaution she 
had employed, did not for a moment enter her 
mind. A moment more, and Laura stepped from 
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the phaeton^ betraying to the astonished gentle- 
woman so great a change from the joyous, happy 
face which had left her so recently, that she could 
hardly believe it was one and the same. 

Suflfering of an acute character marked her 
expression, yet not a tear was visible. 

**My dear child, what has happened?'' aaked 
Lady Emily. 

"Aunt Emily," returned Laura, **we must go to 
London by the morning express. Let us mak^ 
instant preparations accordingly, Pauline St. Joha 
and her mother need me to save them, in the cruel 
position in which they are placed on my unworthy 
account. God grant I may not be too late. This 
very day would have seen me in London, could I 
have arrived there in time to enter the court before 
its adjournment It convenes again in the morning, 
and I must be there to clear the innocent, and to 
repair — if a lifetime of devotion may accomplish it 
— the evil they have borne." 

Laura spoke with a forced calmness> yet with a 
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decision of voice whose fixedness of purpose was 
plainly apparent. 

Lady Emily was overcome with surprise. Not- 
withstanding all her watchfulness, her niece had 
learned the secret she had zealously guarded. At 
first she had feared it, but as days and weeks had 
passed without its escape, she had felt a security, 
now suddenly disturbed and overthrown. 

Motioning to Laura to follow her. Lady Emily 
entered the library, where a long, earnest conver* 
sation was held. Refreshments were placed before 
the stricken girl, which she could not touch, except 
some wine and water, which her aunt insisted on 
her tasting. She imparted the manner in which she 
had heard of the pitiable situation of the governess and 
her mother. She declared that it was providential, 
her opportune meeting with Aldair, and that Provi- 
dence sustained her sinking heart, with an 
inexpressible inward knowledge that she would not 
be too late, to see her beloved friend freed from the 
undeserved bondage in which she was detained. 
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Every circumstance, from the time when Mrs. St. 
John paid her memorable visit to her daughter, until 
the present aspect of the case, was fully discussed 
and dwelt upon ; the aunt, to explain how and why 
such a course had been taken, endeavouring to 
maintain the seeming guilt of the prisoners — the 
niece, to lament the hasty action of her prejudiced 
relations, and to reiterate her unchanged .opinion of 
the worth and goodness of Pauline. 

It was in vain that Lady Emily urged that Mrs. 
St. Johp had led Pauline into committing the crime. 
She expatiated upon her ultra views of social 
equality, and the eflfect her strong will would 
naturally produce upon her child. 

**She considered it a mere trifle to render you 
unable to sing, when an opportunity was at hand 
which might never again be hers to seize, when her 
child could sing and act under conditions which 
never would surround her at another time. 

"She yielded to the alluring temptation. In 
place of a few hours' sickness, you felt for weeks the 
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mischief of ilie pemicioiis drag, which, no doabt^ 
was stronger and more powerful than the woman 
understood or calculated upon. One thing she was 
sure of — ^that Pauline should give you enough, better 
too much than too little^ to produce the desired 
effect,'' concluded Lady Emily, after a lengthy 
condemnation of the alleged criminals. 

^' That you can disprove all this, that you persist 
in saying you can explain satisftu^torily your strange 
attack, must be a fancy, and nothing which will 
bear solid reasoning. Your firm faith «in the 
innocence of the parties nlust yet be shaken, I fear. 
If you knew any cause for your sudden indisposition, 
why have you been so reticent? Why allow the 
anxiety of your parents and Mends to distress them 
day by day? Would Laura Spencer willingly do 
thisr' 

Laura covered her face with her hands, and only 
answered: "Wait until I can tell you all — ^until 
we are with mamma." 

Evening advanced with its softening shadowsf, 
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and Lady Emily begged her niece to retire and 
obtain repose after the excitement she had under- 
gone, and which had not subsided, save in a very 
limited degree. She would not allow her to remain 
alone in her troubled state of mind, but accompanied 
the grieving girl to her own apartment, where she 
had enjoyed so many happy hours among her books, 
pictures, and all those varied and pretty appliances 
which Lady Emily had so gladly and liberally 
collected, to adorn and make attractive the chamber 
of her only pet 

She Was deeply moved by Laura's sorrow, and by 
the thought that she might have injured guiltless 
persons, and might have been rashly hurried along 
by her prejudices, to bring disgrace on her fellow- 
creatures, those of her own sex, which perhaps 
could not be undone, or the wounds fully healed by 
a long lapse of time. 

She had soon assented to Laura's request that 
they should visit London. She saw that no per- 
Buasion would induce her niece to change her plans 
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in the least, and realised that the gentle, obedient 
girl possessed a powerful will, in this affair at least, 
and that nothing wonld pacifj or soothe her for one 
instant, nntil compliance with her wish was granted. 
After a while, the forced and nnnatnral calmnes 
gave way, and tears and sobs, piteous enough to 
melt the heart of a stoic, took its place. " Oh I 
when you hear my story, dear aunt,'* said the 
weeping Laura, as she lay on her white-curtained 
bed — her face as blanched and colourless as the pure 
drapery surrounding her — "you wUl beg Pauline's 
pardon, and her mother's also. So will my dear 
parents. You have all acted as you considered 
rightly. But oh ! what regret will follow ! Pauline 
is generous and loving, and for my sake will forgive, 
if she cannot forget. How my letters would have 
comforted her. Of course you esteemed it your 
duty to retain them. I must show them to her, to 
let her see that I remembered her so affectionately. 
It will be a difl&cult recital for me — one which will 
cause pain and distress unspeakable to my beloved, 
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indulgent parents, as well as to you, Aunt Emily. 
If I forfeit all love and afiFection, I must tell that 
which will be just to the innocent, even if my heart 
is broken iii consequence. When my father and 
mother can hear it, then will you hear also. They 
must be the first to receive my confession." 

"That is your duty, you noble girl," responded 
Lady Emily. " Duty should be the first object of 
our lives at all hazards. Whatever is mine in this 
unfortunate matter, I shall not shrink from. Try 
and compose yourself ; your grigf is more than I 
can bear. Kely upon me to do everything that is 
right, as far as lies in my power. That there is a 
hidden phase, which you alone can explain, is a 
most strange revelation to me. What can your 
pure, childish life know of concealments ; of aught 
of which we are not cognisant 1" 

Here Laura became almost convulsed with agi- 
tation, and her aunt exerted herself to comfort her 
with assurances of her love, under any and all 
situations in which she might be placed. 
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" You ate unaware of what you promise," sobbed 
Laura, '' yet I believe you will never entirely with- 
draw your aflFection, although for a time it may be 
lessened. Your words strengthen and help me for 
the ordeal through' which I must pass/^ 

After a composing draught, Laura became more 
quiet, and fell into an uneasy slumber. The emotions 
which dis tubed Lady Emily ^s mind drove from her 
eyelids every inclination to sleep. 

The idea that her niece determined to become a 
witness in court — that she, only, could give a 
solution to the circumstances which had enwrapped 
Pauline in a veil of suspicion — she alone establish 
the perfect innocence of the governess, and at the 
expense of anguish and suflFering to her friends and 
herself — it was unfathomable. 

Lady Emily speculated and wondered, but her 
most vivid imagination failed to show her the least 
clue, the faintest suggestion as to the new and 
strange* developments Laura Spencer had kept so 
completely locked in the recesses of her own heart, 



She watched the eleepiug girl, whose pallor had 
now given place to flashed cheeks and heated brow. 
She turned restlessly upon her pillow, and occasion* 
ally spoke a few words, but not distinctly enough to 
be understood, except once, when she rose suddenly, 
opened her eyes, . although not seeming to realise 
that she was awake, or that her aunt was so near 
h^r, and exclaimed, " My promise, my vow, I will 
keep it!" then again laid down and appeared to 
sleep more soundly. This increased the astonish* 
ment and perplexity of her guardian. She longed 
for the time to come when all should be made clear, 
which the present moment enshrouded in darkness. 
She admired Laura's resolve, not to confide in her, 
not to make known, even to one so near and 
sympathising, the trouble which preyed upon her, 
until her parents could hear it : theirs was the first 
right, and she would not have interfered with their 
prerogative, notwithstanding her anxiety, her eager* 
ness to comprehend the causes which had brought 
such poignant sorrow upon the cheerful, gay, light- 
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hearted Laura of a few short hours ago — sorrow, so 
far beyond that which she had felt prepared to 
soothe, in the event of Pauline's situation reaching 
the ears of her niece ; sorrow so deep and over- 
whelming, that Lady Emily gave way to tears, a 
very unusual circumstance, as she. kept ward over 
the dearest object the world contained for her. 

"My poor child/' she softly whispered, as she 
bent over Laura, " I will stand by you ; I will never, 
never love you less than now. You are all in all to 
me, my only darling, my one joy, my dearest com- 
fort 'in the wide universe. You cannot have done 
wrong, but whatever your story, rely on me to 
uphold and comfort you." 

The hours of night stole silently on. How still 
and hushed the earth, under the shade of her dark 
wings, which spread over moor and mountain, over 
field and glen, over the silvery water where the 
lilies rested with folded petals ; over the homes of 
the happy and fortunate, the haunts of sin and 
misery ; over those worn and wearied by toil j over 
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many a heart heavy with grief or crushed with 
despair ; over Mallory House, where the young girl 
slumbered, with troublous dreams, her faithful friend 
still guarding the sole treasure she held so precious 
and dear. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'* I wonld bring balm, and ponr it in yonrwonnd."— Pbtish; 

NOT long after 
<* The golden Oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven 'gan to open &ai,*' 

Laura awoke, and found Lady Emily had fallen 
asleep in her chair near the bedside. It was im- 
possible for her to obtain any more rest, and she 
arose cautiously, fearing to disturb her aunt, looked 
at her watch, and commenced her toilet for the 
day, as she felt that she must be doing something 
toward the preparations for her journey, even at 
that very early hour. 

Lady Emily slept on, until her niece was nearly 
dressed, and was much surprised to find Laura had 
risen without her knowledge. 

She gently reprimanded her for leaving her bed 
so soon after dawn, and Laura, in turn, reprimanded 
her aunt for not having taken proper repose, in 
place of a brief slumber in her chair. 
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Lady Emily assured Laura that she had rested all 
that was needful^ and that she felt quite refreshed. 

She proposed to Laura to join her on the east 
piazza, where they might enjoy the *' melodies of 
morn, list to the hum of bees, and the linnet's lay of 
love/' and pass away the time, until the breakfast 
bell should summon them within, after which there 
"Would be ample time for requisite attention re- 
garding their departure. 

Accordingly they repaired to the fine broad piazza, 
partially closed in by fragrant blossoming vines. 

Oh, how beautiful is early morning 1 The delicate 
pink, which arises up through the pearly gray of 
the horisSon, spreads and deepens until the mighty 
heavetis are flushed and glowing in its beauty. The 
mingled odours of the dew-moistened earth and a 
thousand flowers send forth a sweetness so subtle 
and delicious, unknown to any other hour or scene; 
the warbling of the birds seems more joyous in 
their first notes, after the darkness has passed ; the 
atillness, ere the stir and action of the busy world 
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is aroused, is solemnly impressive, and many feelings 
thrill the heart in that lovely awakening of day, 
which are 

" Forever unexpressed. 
Hid from mortal sight." 

Lady Emily and her niece conversed npon ihe 
subject which lay uppermost in their minds — 
Pauline St. John's trial — ^and all circumstances 
leading to and connected with it were considered 
and discussed. 

Lady Emily repeatedly asked Laura if she did 
not think that a pure sense of duty had alone 
actuated her, and if she would not admit that the 
net-work of evidence, which she had followed up 
until the meshes drew firm and close around the 
governess, would have justified any one in making 
an arrest, and believing in the guilt of the accused. 

Laura asseverated that she knew her aunt would 
never have taken so serious a step unless impelled 
by duty; and that she would acknowledge that the 
whole tissue of events, from the first rehearsal of 
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the opera down to the arrest^ were calculated to give 
colour of evil design, " only/' she concluded, as they 
were taking their seats at the breakfast table, " if it 
had been some other person, and not my good 
Pauline.- To me, she is above the least suspicion 
of anything even unkind or unladylike. Oh ! if you 
had but allowed me to know your fears, I could 
soon have dispelled them, and estabHshed her inno- 
cence, and proved myself the only one to blame." 

Breakfast for Lady Emily was served at seven 
o'clock the year around; punctuality and system 
were her abiding virtues, next to duty — the most 
binding ot all obligations. Guests named their 
own hour for the morning meal, which, if partaken 
late, was without the presence of the hostess ; her 
custom being to give personal oversight to all 
business matters belonging to her estate directly 
after breakfast. 

It chanced that there were no visitors just then 
at the mansion, for which Laura was very thankful. 
Its her aunt was thus unembarrassed in leaving home. 
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The impatient girl could scarcely taste a morsel, 
but the more practical elder lady considered it her 
duty to leave, fortified for the fatigue of the railroad, 
journey, and was extremely sorry she could not 
prevail upon Laura to follow her example. • 

The young lady glanced at the timepiece so often 
that Lady Emily, at variance with her ordinary 
habit, hastened the meal a little, and led the . way 
from the cheerful, cosy apartment which they use^ 
when by themselves, for breakfast and dinipg-yoom. 

The morning express which lefb Eldon at 8.40 
was the one they were to take, and Laura'fif mc^icl 
soon had everything in readiness which her young 
mistress would require for a short absence, liady 
Emily attended to her own preparations — ^ ^^tcbel 
with toilet articles constituting her only luggage, s^ 
she was arrayed in a good black silk, whipb wpul4 
answer the dual purpose of a travelling 4r^ss and 
proper apparel when in town. 

Laura would have been at the station long bf£>r$ 
the train was due, had Lady Emily not reasoned 
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ynth her, asfiuring her that the titne would pate more 
slowly there than at home. It seemed to her that 
the number of "last things/' to be spoken of by her 
aunt Would never be finished ; but as all things 
have an end some time, even to the most impatient, 
Lady Emily finally declared herself prepared to 
start, and to her niecela infinite relief the horses 
were driven to the door — the sober, dappled grays, 
which well suited the old-fashioned, though carefully 
preserved coach, much esteemed by Lady Emily as 
a means of conveyance--*and they were soon landed 
at Eldon Station. 

As they entered the Waiting-room, Sir Hugh 
Murray met them, and after the usual greetings he 
asked in what direction the ladies were bound, 
and on receiving an answer exclaimed — ** Did you 
not know that a new time-table goes into efiect 
to-day, and the express will not arrive until 
10.321" 

Lady Emily and Miss Spencer were much 
"Vttiirrisddi M they had not learned of the new 
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arrangement. There was nothing to be done but 
to wait with patience and be resigned to the 
inevitable, yet Laura could scarcely brook the delay. 
Every moment was precious, and she lamented not 
having persuaded her aunt to take the night 
express, which would have prevented the unforeseen 
trouble, which added to her depression and restless- 
ness. She walked rapidly up and down the 
platform, while Sir Hugh and her aunt conversed of 
crops, cattle, a lawn-mower for which he had just 
obtained a patent, and other objects of interest to 
landed proprietors, but which possessed no interest 
for Laura, despite the fact that she was the sole and 
acknowledged heir to Lady Emily's homestead and 
other property. 

Erelong the train which was to convey Sir Hugh 
in another direction paused for its passengers, and 
the ladies were left alone. Lady Emily proposed 
a drive, but Laura demurred, preferring to remam 
where she would be sure to catch the first glimpse, 
and hear the first dim sound of the whe^pls' as tha 
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train came through a rocky defile, before it rushed 
into Eldon. 

So they waited, occasion allj^' exchanging a few 
words with an acquaintance, or kindly greeting to 
some of the country folk — for Lady Emily knew 
nearly every man, woman, and child within a radius 
of many miles from Mallory House. The air became 
warm and oppressive, in contrast to the delightful 
atmosphere of the day before. Lady Emily was 
not at all aflfected by the hot sun. She never looked 
overheated, neither were her features ever reddened 
or pinched by exposure to the cold. Her splendid 
physique almost seemed to defy extremes of heat or 
frost. Her equilibrium was rarely oflF the balance, 
save where Laura was concerned, and then she 
evinced a very different phase of being from her 
usual cool, calm, and somewhat imperious nature. 

Laura's cheeks were flushed, and she appeared 
weary, although excitement was visible in the 
expression of her eyes, and her quick, uneasy 
movements. 
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Ten o'clock, and then the half-hour struck from 
Eldon town-hall, and in exactly one minute the roll 
and rumble of the wheels, and the loud puffing of 
the engine in the rocky- pass were plainly heard. 
The monster came in sight around a sharp turn, and 
in a moment more, with English precision, stopped 
at the depot at 10.32 to a second. 

They were fairly under way to London. Laura's 
heart beat so violently for a time that she could 
breathe but with difficulty. Her aunt observed her 
agitation, but said nothing, endeavouring, however, 
to show her sympathy and love by every little 
attention she could bring to mind. 

For the first time Laura realised the step she had 
taken ; fully realised that, as she had embarked 
Upon her mission, she could not draw badk^ and 
must stand before her doting parents and confess 
that which would fill them with grief and dismay, 
that she would no longer be looked upon as their 
innocent, ingenuous child. How could she tell 
them the story 1 She who had ever hastened to her 
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motlier^fl ear with eveiy Utile circumstance of her 
young life. How tell them that she had carefully 
guarded for a whole year the most important 
episode in her existence? They, who had daily 
looked upon her with eyes beaming with fondness 
and confidence, they would soon know that she had 
not returned their devotion; that she had dis- 
regarded their feelings and advice, ignored their 
xightful prerogatives, and had sown seeds to bring 
forth bitter fruit, in place of the golden apples which 
bad never turned to ashes on their lips. 

"Yet/' she mused, **when they hear all, they 
must pardon me ; they will not, cannot be severe. 
My courage rises and will not be found wanting. 
It will prove equal to the tax it must bear. It is 
no longer a question of right and wrong; right 
must and shall prevail. Every shadow of guilt must 
be removed from Pauline's innocent head. If I am 
to sufier, I can endure it I will be just — I will 
plead my cause, and shall feel happier to tell my 
secret, even if Pauline is freed without it. Only 
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two days ago I thought to hold it in my heart of 
hearts for years to come/' 

The express flew rapidly along, rushing past the 
white spires, the smoke-darkened factories, where 
even little children might not pause in their labour, 
to watch the "iron horse'* leave its fantastic 
wreaths of steam floating in the blue sky; past a 
colliery, where the hardy sons of toil seldom emerge 
to gaze into the blessed light of day; past rustic 
bridges, under which the bright, clear brooks wound 
their way ** to join the brimming river ; " past large 
cities, with their mingled elements of pride and woe ; 
embosomed hamlets, stately villas, the peasant's 
humble cot, the mountains where grew '^ God's 
gentian bells and His crocus stars;" valleys and 
steep declivities, yawning abysses and sunny slopes, 
where wild flowers were spread by that bountiful 
hand which has so beautified our world, and given 
so much to call forth the gratitude and praise of His 
children. 

All at once the speed slackened, became slower 
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I:' 
and slower, and then the train stood%till npon a 

lonely piece of moorland. * ^ 

Lady Emily called to the guard, who soon ex- 

plaiued the cause of their unexpected t stop. A 

freight train, heavily laden with massive blocks of 

stone, had run oflf the track parallel to theirs, m such 

a manner as to prevent the express from passing 

over its own track, until the freight cars with their 

ponderous loads could be righted, and the track 

unobstructed. 

It was no easy task to do this, in fact an 

extremely difficult one, and involving a long delay. 

Here was a new trial for Laura's patience, and how 

to exercise it in this fresh detention she hardly 

knew. That no one was injured in the least on the 

disabled train was a source of comfort in her great 

disappointment and vexation. Half-a-mile beyond 

a tiny village was visible amid the hills, and Lady 

Emily, Laura, and other passengers walked thither, 

where they found a genuine old-time country inn, 

pf a type no longer extftnt save in the by-ways, or 
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remote from the most frequented routes. Its 
pleasant little parlour, with sanded floor, and dark- 
green paper blinds, which kept the strong rays of 
the sun from entering, was an agreeable retreat ^ftev 
the warm walk in mid-day. 

The landlady was all attention, and gave herself 
up to a state of blissful feeling, at the unwonte4 
honour of entertaining the nobility and gentry iu 
her modest hostelry* She bustled about and pro- 
duced jugs of excellent nut-brown ale, and pthey 
simple refreshments, which were eagerly disposed of 
by the dusty passengers, who were none of theq^ 
pleased at the prospect of a weary, monotonous stw 
in a lonely place. 

Laura was very anxious, and her fears of arriving 
too late were augmented by the unlucky circuni- 
stance, which held her powerless to hapten on her 
way for (to her) a long space of time. She had 
faith to believe that her father's influence (aided by 
that of Aldair), was sufficient and all-powerful to 
accomplish almost anything, even to preyent a court 
from closing, if he desired. 
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She indulged in no complaints, and endeardured 
to be resigned, praying, hoping fbt the best. After 
what seemed an interminable time, the pleasing 
dnnonncement was made that the track was clear, 
and the express came up to the little clustefr of 

« 

cottages, the travellers once more took their plaors, 
and were again flying Londontt^atd. The tentnuus 
was reached. Lady Emily tod Laura left the 
carriage the instant the guard opened the door, nnd 
mfet Aldair, who was awaiting them. Laura hastily 
inquired, "What news of Pauline?" her face bearing 
an expression of the deepest concetn. The young 
Earl replied that the case would soon close, and they 
Would lose no time in driving to the residence of 
Lord Lisle (which faithful servants kept in readitiess 
for occupance at all seasons), where his lordship 
Would join them as sooh as the verdict was rtod^ed. 
Lady Lisle was already there, her husband having 
telegraphed her, after his meeting with Aldair,- to be 
present to receive Lady Emily and Laura, 

Miss Spencer would not listen to this artang^ent 
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" I must go to the court,'^ she exclaimed. ^ Aunt 
Emily, I will not go home until I have first visited 
the court-room." Her persistence was such that 
Lady Emily was obliged to yield, for Laura would 
not enter the coach until the promise was given 
and the coachman instructed to leave them at the 
building where the Queen's Bench was in session. 
The drive was a long one, and to Laura it seemed 
as if the rows and lines of dull, ancient-looking 
streets, through which their route lay, were to con- 
tinue on ^'without stop or stay;" and, as it was 
entirely new to her, endeavoured to allay her nervous 
excitement by an interest in those portions which, 
she was aware, possessed historic fame. It was to 
no purposa She poured questions, all in a breath 
as it were, upon the Earl, who could only answer 
again and again, that he had not seen Pauline. He 
had entered the city the day before, after the court 
had adjourned, dined with Lord Lisle, learned from 
him the evidence was all taken, and that the present 
session would witness the summing up, and the 
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jury probably retire in the middle of the day. Lord 
Lisle had requested him to meet his sister and 
daughter at the station, and conduct them to Bel- 
grave Square, and not to the court, as Laura had 
informed Aldair was her determination. At that 
point in the case, Lord Lisle found it impossible to 
judge of the final result, yet he should not be sur- 
prise^ at a verdict favourable to the prisoners. 
Aldair strove to encourage Laura, and to feel 
sanguine himself, that liberty and proclaimed inno- 
cence were soon to be exchanged for imprisonment 
and suspicion, by Pauline. 

" What did dear papa say when you told him I 
could exonerate the poor, unjustly accused Pauline ?" 

Aldair replied that her father was much surprised, 
but attached no especial importance to her message, 
saying, however, that he wished Lady Lisle to come 
at once to London and investigate the matter. 

The building was reached, and the two ladies, 
escorted by Aldair, made their way through several 
corridors and one or two staircases, the distingu4 
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jippearatice of the party causing thein to teceive 
dtie attention from thofee whom business wa6 calling 
either in or out of the building, or were loitering 
about, as is invariably the case in public places. 
Laura regarded them not. She scarcely knew what 
were her. surroundings, although a certain sense of 
strangeness was manifest to her mind. It was her 
first acquaintance with the outside business world; 
her first step beyond the usual routine of her limited 
^ipferiences. The great tide of human life — With its 
painful and pitiful ordeals, and its thousand phases 
of care, perplexity, and strife — was as far from her 
perceptions as if it never existed. Only of the 
protection, the sheltered, guarded fcare, the refining 
influences had she been cognisant. 

As the little group turned into the spacious Hall- 
way, a pair of wide doors wete suddenly thrown 
open, and a small processioii, with inace-bfearitig 
Official at the head, marched out and enteted a side- 
apartment, where their conductor closed them in, 
Slid tfeturned to the court-room. 



f 
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Laura looked wonderingly at them, and asked. 
Who arp these people i Are they prisoners ?" 
Miss Spencer/' answered Aldair, ''that is the 
jury. They have retired to find a verdict/' 

** Qh, if I had known it, I would have spoken to 
them. I would have begged them to release Pauline. 
Can we not go in a moment, that I may tell them 
she is innocent 1 Surely they will not 4ispy us that 
little flavour. I ought to plead for her. Earl Aldair, 
please go with me/' 

The £!arl explained that it was ii!npossible; but 

« 

she cherished a lingering idea that her father might 
recall them to hear her testimony. 

*'God guide them that they may soon bring s^ 
righteous verdict 1" she exclaimed; and the nexf 
moment she was in the court-room. It was w^]l 
fillied, apd ^^* very few were leaving their se^?, 
an intuitiye feeling seeming to pervade the entiris 
assemblage that the jury would be absei^t but a 
YQVy brief time. 

]!^qjr§ glaiice4 rapidly around in s^arc}^ pf thi^ 
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prisoners, and before Lord Lisle could rocover frona 
the astonishment and surprise which took possession 
of him, she sprang from the side of her aunt, and iu 
an instant was in the prisoners' box, her arms around 
Pauline's neck, tears streaming down her cheeks, 
which ran also on the pale face of the governess, 
so closely was it held in Laura's embrace. 

** My poor darling," she whispered, '* I am here 
to tell every one you are not guilty. Oh ! what 
suffering I have borne since I learned of this. Do 
you love me — ^the source of all your trouble ? Say 
that you do not despise me." 

Then as one who nerves herself with the sense 
of right and justice, she stood proudly erect, turned 
toward the Judge's seat, whence all that multitude 
could look upon her sweet countenance, rendered 
more beautiful by the noblest of all emotions that 
actuate our mortal being, justice to the wronged — 
justice which must be meted out, at the expense of 
personal sorrow — justice requiring complete abne- 
gation of self^— and pronounced in a clear, loud voice, 
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•*PauKne St. John is innocent. Neither is her 
mother guilty of any crime. I am Laura Spencer, 
and I call Heaven to witness that I hnow they are 
innocent" 

This unexpected incident, so alien to the esta- 
blished formula of legal proceedings, created a scene 
of interest, long remembered by each beholder. 

The young girl, with her delicate, graceful figure 
drawn to its fullest height, her fair, almost child- 
like countenance endowed with blended looks of 
resolution and purpose, as with her right hand 
solemnly uplifted, she so earnestly declared the 
innocence of her friend. 

For a moment all was still, a hush that a pin's fall 
might have broken — and then applause strong and 
liberal resounded through the court-room, and echoed 
from those antique walls, where in times long past, 
miserable prisoners of state had received their severe 
sentences, in abject fear and trembling, for real or 
supposed treason to their ruler and country. Those 
officers whose duty was to preserve order rapped 
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with theit gavels, but not in^tatitaneotlsly dould 
they Biibdue the tumult, so indicative of gratification 
on hearing the self-imposed witness* few, but forcible 
words. 

The prisoners were in a state of mind in which 
many elements commingled, utter surprise and grati- 
tude being paramount. Tears welled into their eyes 
in *^ their fulness of heart." 

Truly this moment was as a precious balm poured 
tipon their sorrowing spirits. Balm verily, to feel 
that this young girl was so ttue, so devoted, that 
for them — so far below her in worldly station — 
that for their sakes she had fearlessly put aside all 
maidenly reserve and timidity, had overstepped the 
boundaries of more than conventionalism, and stobd 
forth boldly, as the promptings of her noble, gen- 
iBrous nature bade, when truth and justice made the 
appeal. 

Fanny, with her magnificent eyes raised above, 
feilently invoked blessings upon the brave young 
lady, ^hom she believed sent as a deliverer, While 
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Howard and Mr. Welland felt throbs of joy, amid 
the intense anxiety that weighed upon them, that 
God had permitted so potent a friend to speak for 
the unhappy prisoners. 

Lord Lisle, soon as he could control his manner, 
approached his daughter, and would have led her 
to her aunt, as that lady and the Earl had taken 
chairs near his lordship. He wore a stern expression, 
one foreign to Laura's remembrance, but she kissed 
him hurriedly, and requested him to send for the 
jury, that they might listen to her deposition before 
they should agree upon a verdict 

It seemed to Lord Lisle that he was an inhabitant 
of the land of dreams, and that it could not be ^ 
reality — hh daughter boldly addressing a promis- 
cuous crowd in a thronged court-room — his daughter, 
the timid, retiring Laura, ready to proclaim before 
a jury — the nature of which communication he was 
in utter ignorance! In low tones he made her 
understand that he had no power or authority to 
recall the jury, aud to quiet her as far as possible^ 
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told her the Judge's charge was most favourable to 
the prisoners. . *' Thank God," she murmured, and 
again drew close to Paulina, giving one hand to her 
and one to her mother, and softly whispering com- 
forting words. She scarcely realised what she was 
saying, but their purport of sympathy and confi- 
dence she well knew. 

The scene, from the instant Laura entered the 
court-room until she was for the second time em- 
bracing and encouraging the accused, occupied but 
a very few minutes — much less space than it has 
taken to describe it — and in less than five minutes 
from the time when Laura had met the jury in the 
hall-way, the wide doors were again thrown open, 
and the twelve jurymen, with regular, orderly step, 
marched to their seats. 

Every eye was upon them. Perfect stillness 
pervaded even the very air. The prisoners were 
pale, but composed. Their relatives fastened eager 
eyes upon the band of men who held so much power 
in their hands, whose one word could thrill the soul 
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with ihanksgiying, or plunge it into the Cimmerian 
darkness of woe ! 

Lord Lisle had returned to his sister and Aldair, 
when Laura had refused to accompany him thither, 
after her brief address to the Judge and audience. 
She now looked upon the jury with earnest gaze, her 
hand still firmly clasping that of Pauline. 

The usual questions were asked, and, in response to 
the last, " Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty V^ the foreman quickly pronounced 
the welcome words, " Not guilty.'* Once again 
thosetime-worn rafters rang with the vigorous sound 
which endorsed the verdict, and ratified the decision of 
the jury. Ere it was quelled the liberated prisoners 
were surrounded by their family friends, receiving 
their congratulations, marked on the part of each 
and all by that quiet dignity and refined culture, 
which was so inbred that no combination of events 
would betray them into any unusual manner. 

In a few hasty sentences Laura expressed her joy, 
^nd as she turned to leave, said, " I hope soon to 
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Bee you again," 3he felt that iji this moment ^f 
reunion, she must give place to those whose ties 
©f consanguiuity entitled them alone to hold com- 
munion uninterrupted and unobserved by one of 
another circle. She longed to remain near thepfi, 
but good-breeding and delicacy forbade. 

Lord Lisle, some steps removed, awaited l^er, 
while the Earl and Lady Emily were already making 
their way to the door. In a few minutes the party 
were standing at the main entrance, having sent fqr 
a coach to convey them to Belgrave Square, where 
Mrs. St. John, Pauline, *' the children " (as Howard 
and Fanny were invariably called), and Mr. Welland 
passed them to enter the conveyance which, by the 
kind forethought of Mr. Golding, was standing in 
readiness. Laura, notwithstanding the forbidding 
expression of her father, flew to Pauline to give her 
one more kiss, one more assurance of her warm 
heart's faith and trust. 

As by an irresistible influence, Aldair joined 
Laura, and requested her to prese4t; him to hfer frie^dt 
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Laura did so, and also to Mrs. St. John, who 
thought it no rare honour that a peer of England 
should seek to know them ; even one whose name 
had been illustrious for centuries past. She met 
and saluted him just as she would have done one of 
her own neighbours, but who was respectable and 
well-connected. She was pleased to receive his 
well-chosen phrases of gratulation : his kind feeling 
was doubly welcome in this hour of triumph, over 
those who had endeavoured to fasten crime upon 
her and her pure-hearted child. 

Pauline also was appreciative of the Earl's good-' 
ness (and condescension, as she thought) in oflfering 
his tribute of approval at the speedily found verdict* 
She had heard Laura speak of the Earl, when Lord 
Scarsdale, but had never seen him, not having' 
noticed especially or remembering any of the faces 
composing the brilliant audience before which she had 
sung in the memorable opera. She divined at once^ 
by his very deep mourning apparel, that Aldair had 
borne but a short time his new title and high rank. 
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The interview was extremely brief, just as the 
freed prisoners were leaving the vestibule. 

They entered the carriage with Howard and 
Fanny, Mr. Golding and Mr. Welland following in 
cab — all to meet at the house of the successful 
barrister for refreshment and repose, ere Mrs. St, 
John and her children set out, later in the day, for 
their home, and her brother for his cottage amid the 
mountains. 

Aldair took leave of the ladies and Lord Lisle, 
declining to accompany them to Belgrave Square, 
on the ground that affairs recalled him at once. 
Although the possessor of many estates and castles 
" old in story,'' no place was home save the lordly 
edifice, where his uncle had generally preferred to 
dwell, and where he had entered "that port where 
all may refuge find." He was rejoiced to hear both 
Lord Lisle and Lady Emily express themselves as 
satisfied with the verdict : that the trial bad been 
fair and impartial, and they were gUd it had ended 
in the prisoners' acquittal. 
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** Miss St. John will never take advantage of a 
position so rashly and presumptuously beyond her 
own station again," remarked Lady Emily. 

" I trust she will obtain a good situation. I am 
billing to send her an excellent recommendation as 
to her abilities," answered her brother. 

** / am soon going to visit her," cried out Laura. 

" We will not converse of the matter further at 
present," said Lord Lisle, regarding as frowningly 
as he could, her sincere, earnest face. He had been 
much startled to see the Earl speaking with Pauline, 
but this was a time of revelations to him, and now 
Laura was saying where she would go and what she 
would do; she, who had never been known to 
assert anything as her own will in her life, until the 
last two days. What strange, occult influence had 
this Pauline over his gentle, obedient Laura ? 

As Mrs. St. John and her family were on the 
point of departure from the court-building, Laura 
for the first time observed Fanny St. John. Her 
excitement had been such previously, that she had 
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been near her, without seeing her or revising her 
presence at all. As she stood in the open door, 
with the strong light resting on her features, Laura 
fixed her eyes upon her, and for a moment a look of 
wbnderment, of absorbing interest, was manifest in 
her whole appearance. lier breath cspme and went 
rapidly, £l dead whiteness replaced the unwonted 
deep colour, which the unusual tide iii heir affairs had 
called to her cheeks. When Fanny had disappeared 
from view, Laura seemed relieved, and, by an effort 
unknown to any one save herself, controlled the' 
agitation she had experienced. The rosy tints stole 
back to her round, youthful face, as she said to 
herself, **That must be the Fanny I have hdatd 
Pauline mention. Her eyes are wonderful. How 
could that countenance make my heart beat, and 
my head grow dizzy ? It is the merest Coincidence 
that she has an expression which would cause me 

'' Here Aldair made some remark, and Laura's 

reverie was interrupted. 

The drive to Lord Lisle's mansion Wai^ r«tther a 
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quiet onei none of the inmates of the coach werp 
socially inclined. They were all thinking — all 
meditating upon the scenes they had participated in 
that eventful day. 

Lord Lisle felt very much displeased with his 
daughter, and administered what might have been a 
severe rebuke for him, had not Lady Emily ez-^ 
claimed, " Gerald, &ay no more to this child. You 
know she has a story to tell us. That she has acted 
undei: a sense of duty, there is no doubt. People 
must act when duty impels." Lord Lisle was 
eflfectually silenced. Years before Lady Emily had 
been of the greatest service to him in some business 
matters of great importance, which, joined to the 
fa^t that she had always possessed an ascendancy 
over him, gave her a power she was not unwilling 
to make use of, and which he duly respected. 

In a half-hour's time Laura Spencer was in her 
mother's arms, and when folded in that dear embrace, 
when jshe heard that voice, tender with suppressed 
emotion, Laura felt sharp pangs through her entire 
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frame, at the thought of the grief she must inflict 
on one who had striven to make her happy, from 
the moment when she was laid upon that devoted 
mother's breast. She felt that she had nerved 
herself up for a task to which she could not prove 
equal — that even now, with the first steps accom- 
{)lished, she would fain abandon her project — would 
shrink' back afraid and trembling. Her courage, 
which had appeared to her insurmountable, slipped 
away to very thin proportions before her dearest 
earthly friend. 

*^ Oh ! if I had never told Aunt Emily that I had 
a story to tell, I might have spared myself this 
bitterness, to wound and grieve so good a mother. 
Yet the day will come when my voice must be 
heard, and although I thought my only course, my 
only hope, was to wait in patience, this sudden, start- 
ling news of Pauline's danger aroused me to action. 
It is too late to recede. Heaven uphold my sinking 
heart ! Heaven help me what to say ! Like Cornutus 
I will suffer exile, but I must speak ! '' she reflected. 
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Her waning faith in her own powers revived and 
brightened. She knew that she could not look 
back, could not recall what was already numbered 
with the past, and determination and energy of 
purpose again animated the fair girl in that trying 
epoch of her life. 

Lady Lisle had arrived during the morning, as 
her husband's telegram requested. She had found 
a note from Lord Lisle on reaching her dressing- 
room, stating that he was about to attend court, and 
that Lady Emily and Laura would soon be with 
her; that Laura had accidentally learned of the 
trial, and with an unaccountable infatuation insisted 
on coming to town, and even to the court. He 
wrote that he had despatched Aldair to the station^ 
to see that the child went directly home, as he feared 
that Emily would allow her to have her own way, 
if a little extra coaxing was brought to bear upon 
her. A messenger Avas sent from the station to 
inform Lady Lisle that the train was delayed, as 
Aldair knew she would be anxiously watching for her 
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daughter; and yet again that the party bad concluded 
to visit the cpurt before arriving in B^lgrave Squarp. 

Lady Lisle was extremely surprised and troubled 
at this announcement; but as tady Jlmily and 
Aldair bad consented to the change of prq-r 
gramme laid out by Lord Lisle, ^.nd as Laur3,'s 
father woifld of course meet Ji^r at t^e court^ she 
tried to ,thii)k lightly of it, and to believe that 
Laura's good impulses rail away with ]iev judgment, 
and yet her inattention to her father's expressed 
wish was the first instance of the kind Lady Lisle 
could call to mind, in all the years that their homei 
had been blessed with the dutiful child. 

Aldair had touched carefully upon that part of 
Laura's messages through him to her father^ in which 
she had declared herself an important witness in the 
case, and that by her word the prisoner's innocence 
could be clearly established. 

He considered it best that the young lady should 
make these asseverations mostly herself, and there- 
fore Lord Lisle was unprepared for his daughter's 
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wish to ispeak to the jurjr. He supposed her warm, 
enthusiastic young heart had, in the sudden shock 
of learning that Pauline was endangered on her 
account, imagined that to proclaim her unbelief in 
the prisoner's guilt, or to give some trifling details, 
would weigh materially with the jury. He knew 
she was so kindly disposed, and had always shown 
so strong a preference for the governess, that she 
would be rendered very unhappy by finding hersolf 
the source of so much trouble to one in whom she 
reposed confidence and aflFection. 

In his note to his wife, Lord Lisle had not 
intimated that Laura had any especial testimony to 
offer, he deeming it of no importance. 

Thus, when Lady Emily and Laura had retired to 
make some toilet preparations before luncheon, and 
Lord Lisle was left alone with his wife, she heard 
from him that Laura had addressed the court, and 
that she wished to relate to her parents and aunt 
circumstances which would convince them of the 
gl:^t injury they had inflicted upon the governess^ 
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and which every reparation in their power could 
hardly overcome. 

Of course Lady Lisle was in a state of nervous 
expectancy, not being able to comprehend, in the 
remotest degree, what her child could possibly add 
to the knowledge of the case which the law had not 
drawn out in its proper time and sphere. 

That Aldair had requested Laura to present him 
to Miss St. John was by no means a pleasing feature 
of the matter; but Lady Lisle must receive due 
credit for real gratification at Pauline's acquittal. 
Although she had made herself believe otherwise, 
she had, when the trial was in progress, felt that 
her heart w^ould be lighter if the prisoners were 
discharged ; that, although she believed them guilty, 
she was willing they should escape with only the 
disgrace of a public trial, and all the attendant 
mortification and unpleasant notoriety it warranted. 

Luncheon was served. Lord Lislo and Lady Emily 
alone doing the least justice to the meal. 

Lady Emily had educated herself to eat, when 
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nourishment was necessary to keep up bodily 
strength, and although there was an unnatural 
fluttering around her heart, commonly kept in 
perfect subjection, she did not entirely lose her 
appetite. Her countenance wore a very triste 
expression for one whose emotions were not allowed to 
come to the surface, but kept under by that iron will 
which had been her characteristic from early youth. 

She passed her arm around her niece as they left 
the table, proceeding to the library, where Pauline's 
guilt had been decided, and where her name was to 
be rescued, and restored spotless as the snows 
which lie upon the highest mountain summits, 
unseen save by the great Creator. 

Lord Lisle and his wife occupied large easy-chairs 
in the central part of the elegant room, near a 
massive oak table, an heir-loom in the family. Lady 
Emily chose a straight-backed oak chair, coeval with 
the table, and as dark and rich from the " lapse of 
ages,'* which robs so many of our earthly possessions 
pf all beauty, or entirely despoils them^ and to 
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others imparts a charm or value no §)jm c^ji 
counterfeit. She sat nep-r her brother. 

On the western side of the room a large window 
of stained glass wa^ situatec}. It represented the 
coronation of Charles the Fifth, and the daughter 
of Duke Peter of Bourbon, his Queen. 

Ijaura drew a low ottoman toyvard her parejits^ 
and se^.ted herself thereon. 

She had exchanged her travelling dre$3 for a 
fleecy white organdie, aj;d as she raised her soft 
blue eyes, , deepened in colour by the intensity of 
mental feieling, her very fair hair with its goldeq 
tint arranged in drooping lustrous braids, shj3 re- 
sembled the lovely Madonna della seggiola of 
Kaphael which is treasured in the Pitti Palace, or 
perhaps still more, in the pose of her head and 
general expression, that beautiful preation of the 
great master known as *' The Pearl," at Madfid. 

In a trembling voice at first, but \yhich became 
steadier as she advanced in her recital, Laurp. com-* 
menced her stpry. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

*' Eqnality is no rale in lovers grammar." 

^BSAXTMOMT AND FlETCHJCS. 

Ill' ORE than a year ago, when you left me at 
-^^•*- Mallory House, my dear parents, at the time 
you spent some weeks at my uncle's (the Earl's) 
Sciotch estate, Aunt Emily was called away for a 
fe^ days, placing me in the nominal charge of the 
Dowager Countess of Stanlie, who insisted that her 
presence should not interfere with Aunt Emily's 
unexpected journey. The Countess was far from 
Well, and was glad of an opportunity to remain very 
qtiiet. Indeed she kept her rooms much of the 
idtne, and I saw her but seldom. My time was 
entirely at my disposal, and I concluded I would 
dpend soifae portion of it visiting those poor pfedple 
ih \Vhom Auntie was interested, and Ivhom I knew 
Would mids het kind ministrations. They welcomed 
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me gladly, as I had accompanied Aunt Emily often 
on her charitable missions; and as her almoner and 
representative I started out the morning after her 
departure, accompanied by my own maid. After 
having called at several of the cottages, I came last 
to that of the Veuve Valleau — a most respectable 
old French woman, living entirely alone, and de- 
pendent upon the kindly attentions of the neigh- 
bours, who vie with each other in assisting her in 
her simple needs, as she is partially paralysed and 
incapable of much exertion. Here I dismissed 
Alison, preferring to walk home alone through the 
shady, winding path which leads directly to the rear 
entrance of Mallory House Park. As I stepped in 
her tiny dwelling (thanks to Aunt Emily's bounty) 
a young gentleman stood before me. Quite sur- 
prised, I scarcely knew whether to enter farther, or 
leave the apartment. Veuve Valleau, however, re- 
lieved my embarrassment at once by presenting, 
with that grace and ease natural to all of the Gallic 
race, even ia a lowly cot as well as courts e,n^ 
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salons^ Mr. Allan Welland. I understood at once 
his name, and recognised him as the son of the 
upholsterer I had often seen hanging curtains or 
employed in some branch of his business at Mallory 
House; and although having heard his father, Aunt 
Emily, and others speak of his elegant appearance, 
his education, and talents, I was unprepared to 
meet one so far beyond the ideal they had conveyed. 
1 had never seen him, and never expected to, and 
of course my impressions regarding him were un- 
formed, except that he was a fine scholar, and 
ambitious to make his way in the world* 

** Owing to the poor woman's indistinct and im-^ 
perfect speech, he did not plainly hear my name, 
and from some remarks which he partially compre- 
hended, supposed me to be the gralidniece of a very 
aged lady living next us, and who had spoken to 
Allan of an approaching visit from this young 
relative, with a desire that he should meet her. 
She is not without her pretensions to good blood, yet 
her admiration for Allan elevates him, in her eyes. 
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t6 an equal standing with that hM old English 
patronymic affords. 

"I glanced upward to acknowledge the intro- 
duction, and met a pair of dark eyes whose power 
and beauty made an instatitanedus impression on 
me. They fascinated me Completely. I could only 
by an effort of will turn away (ot one moment^ and 
then I saw them in all their *soft Splendour' yet bent 
upon me. My feelings at that moment are inde- 
scribable. Never of a susceptible disposition, I was 
vanquished no# by one gaze from those lorely eyes, 
expressing so miich goodness, dignity, honour^ tod 
tttie t)ride. 

"He bpoke a few appropriate t^rdrds of ths 
pleasant morning, and then, with Sdme kind phrases 
in purest French to the invalid, bowed with an 
unsurpassed manlier, directing once ffiote his large 
black eyes upon me, and left the Cot. He wore a 
plain ttndress uniform, which well became his tall 
figure and dark Comple:tion. 

" I temembered that Aunt Emilj^ had mentioned 
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his having just received an appointment — through 
the untiring eflforts of the rector, head of the edu- 
cational institute where Allan studied several years 
— ^in the naval service, and was to leave very soon 
for the vessel to which he was assigned, and which 
was expected to be absent a long time. 

**I wandered slowly home, pondering to myself 
why and wherefore I could feel so strangely interested 
in ^ person who probably would never appear in 
ijay presence agaip, and why his face actually seemed 
visible *t every step I took — I, who had met so 
maQy young men, agreeable and handsome, and 
whose sojsiety pleased me, but not one of whom 
hod ever caused me any particular remembrance or 
thought beyond the moments we were in each 
other's company. 

"I iftust try and give you some description of 
J^siji Welland, weak and futile, as it may be to por- 
tray him as he is. Imagine a lofty, proud carriage, yet 
free and graceful; features not strikingly handsome, 
save the bro^dj iijtellectual brow and wondrously 
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speaking eyes. There is in them an influence, a 
magnetism, that is rare and resistless. Never but 
once have I seen any which resembled them in that 
concentrated intensity of expression and indivi- 
duality; those were observed by me in a young girl 
io-day, whom my intuitions told me was Pauline's 
sister. 

"Allan's face is more attractive in its manly 
character than any amount of mere physical beauty 
could invest. The clear, dark skin, with a faint 
glow of pure, healthy colour enlivening his cheek; 
the soft, pensive eye, which speaks the high soul, 
the 'thought sublime;' the grand forehead, sur- 
mounted by jet black hair, in short, thick curls, 
combine their part in making up his splendid 
manhood. He has in general a grave, rather sad 
countenance, or as one with indwelling mind con- 
templating and reflecting; yet when he smiles, his 
whole face is lighted up and irradiated, as a sudden 
sunburst would illume a cloudy landscape with its 
momentary gleam. All day I thought of him. 
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I tried to drive him from my thoughts with my 
music, my books, a long ride upon my pony — all to 
no purpose. At night I dreamed of him, that I met 
him at my uncle's, the Earl's, where you were 
staying — ^that he walked in the great drawing-room, 
which was filled with guests, and that no one spoke 
to or noticed him, except with looks of scorn and 
astonishment at his presumption. He soon dis- 
covered me amid the throng, and gave me one 
appealing look. I. joined him and said, ^ I am not 
ashamed of you. I will recognise you before our 
Queen.' 

*^A grateful smile replaced the sombre visage, 
and his black eyes assumed that far-off expression 
Lynceus must. have borne, as he said, *I can see 
through all the earth and time itself ym will be 
true.' Then a crowd came between and separated 
us, darkness and confusion reigned, and I awoke 
crying out: ^ Yes, I will be true/ This dream made 
a deep, impression upon me, and would remain in 
my mind fdl day. Truly I endeavoured to divert 

10 
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the channel of my thotights. I ridiculed myself 
mercilessly. I said, 'You are growing romantic 
and silly, Laura Spencer, to think and dream of a 
young man you have met just once, and whose 
plebeian birth precludes further association. What 
a haroc a pair of deep, thoughtful eyes have created 
in your not easily impressible nature P 

"I remained indoors until nearly sunset, then 
went out to stroll in the park, and found myself 
impelled by an inclination I could not conquer, to 
pay another visit to the Veuve Valleau. As I 
entered I almost expected, and yet felt relieved that 
I did not see the visitor of the previous day. After 
a brief call I sauntered up the same shady path, 
Druid marching along by my side. When but a 
few steps from the Kttle dwelling of the widow, 
Allan suddenly appeared before me, having reached 
the path through a well-wooded field at the left. 
He regarded me with bis reserved, serious face, and 
in an instant I thought of my dream, gave him a 
token of recognition, to which he r^ponded; a 



Ixrigiit, though fleeting emile spread ovat his features, 
and he passed on, leaving me still more impressed 
with his unusually winning characteristics, ^ow en- 
tirely different from the fashionable young gentlemen 
of my acquaintance I ^ Life is real, life is earnest/ 
seemed to be written on every line of his face, and I 
cpuld easily distinguish the ambitious spirit resolved 
to conquer all obstacles, and render himself fit for 
the companionship of the highest and best in the 
land. Why need I dwell on every trivial detail ? 

^'The very next afternoon I again called Druid 
and walked up and down the quiet path over^ 
shadowed with drooping willows^ and again I met 
Mian, this time with a fishing-rod in his hand. 

'^ He would have passed on with the same defer^ 
ential, yet proud bow, which marked our meeting of 
the evening precedipg, but an irresistible impulse 
B&xed me, and I asked, ^Have you bpen unsuccessful 
in your quest 1 I see you have no fish.' 

^^*It is a sport I am not fond of and rarely 
indulge/ he answered. ' I am merely commissioned 
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to carry this rod for a friend to Eldon, where it may 
be repaired.' 

•* Unconsciously I introduced another topic, and 
before I knew that more than a few moments had 
elapsed, the sun was sinking low, and the waning 
light warned me that I must depart. 

" * Shall I walk home with you 1 ' he politely 
asked, raising his hat, awaiting my decision. 

*' * No, thank you,' I replied ; * Druid would 
feel very jealous of another protector.' 

"On the way home, and long into the hours 
of the night, this interview occupied my entire 
mind — his looks, his tones, and the conversation, 
so far from the commonplace and every-day ex- 
perience, lived over and over in my memory. Why 
need I say that the next day I sought the same 
spot, and that Allan was already there ? 

"For a long time we strolled up and down, 
and finally I proposed that we should sit in a 
secluded rustic summer-house, just inside the park 
gates. He assented, saying as we neared them. 
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* Of course you have the entrSey to which 1 laughingly- 
assented. * How much I enjoyed being with him ! 
A pleasure I had never known or dreamed of in con- 
versation, or in the society of any one person, took 
possession of me and lifted me into a world which 
was better and higher than the one in which 
I had lived. He led me to think of things which 
were noble and elevated, and of aims and duties 
which should inspire all hearts to noblest action, 
should enable us to cast aside selfishness, and 
the too arbitrary conventionalisms of the world. 
Ohl if I could talk just as he did, you would 
not wonder that my heart was moved, and my 
understanding enlarged. I saw what a narrow, 
easy life was mine, without one forethought for 
the morrow, that as all my wants were supplied, 
and as I never denied when asked from my 
abundance, it was enough. Have you not noticed 
that for the last year I have been desirous of 
doing for others, and have tried, although in little 
ways perhaps, to make sacrifices to benefit those less 
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fortunate t You have often ispokto~-af and cooi'- 
mended me for this, and I owe it all ' to Allan's 
earnest words, who awoke a new state of beino: 
to my hitherto frivolous existence. 

*^ Before the sun set we parted, I requesting 
Allan to leave me in the summer-house. I wished 
to reflect a little before returning to the mausion. 
As he left, he made some remark as to my aunt's 
being from home, and that upon her arrival, he 
would be happy to accept her kind invitation to 
call. I also noticed for the first time that he 
addressed me by name, and yet did pot properly 
pronoiince it. Both these occurrences seemed 
$trange, but I was so thoroughly under a> m^giciil— 
magnetic iufliience, if you will- — th?it I did not 
descend to speak of unimportant little items. 
That Aunt Emily had invited him to call did uot 
astonish me, as I suppose, with her kindly feelings, 
she willed to congratulate him upon his appoint- 
ment, and to see if he merited the praise his 
&ther bestowed upon him« ^ad r^S^te^ji cji^^t mj^qu 
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the stfugglcB and privations his parents had under^ 
gone cheerfully to benefit him. 

** We had arranged to meet the next afternoon in 
the retired willow path, and again we strolled into 
thd patk, to the little open pavilion under the giant 
elm. 

** Some words escaped him — few they were — yet 
I knew them as true indicators of the love that 
was upspringing in his heart for me. I must 
own that mine was responsive — that I could not 
deny the fact that 1 cherished an absorbing love for 
this young stranger. I knew that it was wrong, 
was hopeless, and that my infatuation, to which I 
had given way, must end, must be conquered, suflfer 
however I might in its downfall. 

'* He saw my troubled face, in the painful trial to 
awaken from the dangerous happiness to which I 
had rashly given myself. He said, * I have spoken 
too freely. Forgive me. I could not repress the emo- 
tions that control me. After our brief acquaintance 
as td days and hours, but yet quite long enough to 
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win from me the fidelity of a lifetime, I ought not 
to have said or expected one word in return, 
without the sanction of your aunt. . I hear she 
comes home this evening ; to-morrow we will seefc 
her, with your approval — and I am sure your heart 
so dictates — and, with her free consent, you will bid 
me adieu with at least a bright ray of hope to cheer 
my long voyage. You are a woman, youthful ag 
you are, that I believe constant and devoted. True, 
you have seen me but little, yet our letters will 
extend and increase our knowledge of each other. 
Whatever your decision, you are my fate, and to 
you I shall be faithful, my first and only love,' 

" While Allan was speaking these words, I felt as 
one who had suddenly been translated into a new 
existence. All my caution, my determination to 
leave him abruptly forever, vanished like a thistle- 
down in the air. He loved me — he, the high- 
minded, soul earnest-man. I made up my mind 
that I would tell him his love was fully returned, 
but that it was as hopeless as it was ardent ; that I 
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would always love him — live and die with the 
secret locked in my breast; that he must try 
to 6|irercome his affection, and forget me — seek 
to find happiness • elsewhere, or, as I must do, 
Kve forever in the memories of the precious hours 
•we had spent together, knowing we could never 
meet on earth — never again, until the sound of 
the last trump, which would set all ^pinioned spirits 
free,' and then, having kept our trust and faith 
pure, would meet untrammelled by the cruel laws of 
birth and caste, so insurmountable in this petty 
Bphere, but which vain mortals may not decree 
in the everlasting universe of heavenly love I 

**With these thoughts in my mind I wondered 
also how Allan knew that Aunt Emily was expected 
that evening. I had heard nothing of it — in fact, 
had received a letter from her that morning, in 
which she mentioned that she would be detained 
two or three days longer. 

"Allan's dark eyes were bent upon me with 
80 much love and faith, that I knew my heart 
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must nerve itself to steel for his sake, as also 
my own, when I should tell him we must not seek 
' my aunt, but part, our transient glearn of happiness 
forever gone. 

^* At this moment, one of the servants belonging 
to the estate approached, saying, ^Pardon me. Miss 
Spencer, I've been searching for you for some 
time. The Countess would like you to drive with 
her, and please give me the directions about the 
plants to be sent to CourtclifFe — Lady Emily left 
the selection with you.' 

"The man respectfully awaited my answer. I 
managed to say with composure, ^I will join the 
Countess presently. We will see about the plants 
to-morrow.' John immediately left, saying he 
would order the carriage, and I turned toward 
Allan. There is no language which can fully 
express the change which had overspread his 
features in that brief moment of time. Amazemeot, 
embarrassment, and many conflicting emotions 
seemed striving for mastery. There was a ^hort 
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pause, bis large eyes grew blacker and larger, and 
rested upon me with a mournful, touching glance 
more dangerous to my heart than when they had 
beamed with the light of love. He had arisen, 
and was standing before me, and through his 
crushing sorrow the pride of the true gentleman 
was visible. He addressed me in these words, 
every one of which are indelibly impressed upon 
my mind: — 

'* * A sudden h'ght has dawned upon me, only to 
involve me in the deepest gloom. You are the 
Honourable Laura Spencer, the niece and heiress of 
Lady Emily, of whom my father has often told me. 
I misunderstood Veuve Valleau, and have supposed 
you to be Miss Spenson, the great-niece of Miss 
[Elizabeth Holland, Lady Emily s neighbour. Miss 
Holland has always shown a preference for me 
since, when a little boy, I boldly sought her house, 
and begged the privilege of looking at some of the 
books in her library. 

*** Bhe was pleased at my studious inclinations 
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and has proved a fast friend. Two or three weeks 
ago, she mentioned an approaching visit from the 
young lady, expressing a wish that I should know 
her. She stated that Miss Spenson had resided 
with friends who were quite wealthy, but who had 
recently met with losses, and that she had invited 
the dependent orphan to share her limited fortune, 
and be a comfort to her declining years. Although 
my belief is that *^ mind makes the man," and that 
we all are equal, if we are worthy, in the sight of 
our common Father, yet I know how such ideas are 
regarded in the charmed circle of birth and lineage. 
I realise that a barrier whose heicjht and extent 
are beyond computation, arises between you and 
me. I have unwittingly declared my love for " the 
daughter of a hundred earls." That love will 
never be eradicated. Absence, time, new scenes 
and associations will not rob me of the one hallowed 
joy of my youth. It will stimulate me to a 
life of purity, benevolence, and honour. It would 
cheer me in suflfering and pain, cold and famine j 
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inspire me with a brave spirit in hours of dis« 
couragement or perplexity, 

" * Let me hope that this episode in your history 
may not leave the faintest pang. Life, beautiful, 
enjoyable^ and useful lies before you. The great 
advantages which Providence has placed in your 
hands, the high station, the abundant gifts — the in- 
fluence you wield — will not be carelessly considered. 
The exalted standard of a Christian wonian's 
responsible part, in the great battle of existence, 
"will lead you into highest, loftiest aims. 

"'Sometimes will you bestow a remembrance 
upon him whom fate' permitted to stand at the 
door of happiness, only to cast into " outer dark- 
ness?'* Think occasionally of him, when you are 
surrounded by every pleasure and luxury that the 
whole world offers — when hundreds court your 
society, and lavish praise and homage for your 
goodness and beauty — who, in his lonely toil, will 
feel amply rewarded to know this, and will strive 
with eagerness to earn a name worthy of the solemn 
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hour, whefl^ ik my poverty and obscurity, I reiterate 
my vow of fidelity to you. 

" * Did you fairly understand that I am the son 
of Simon WeDand, the poor mechanic whom your 
aunt employs 1 You must have deemed .me vastly 
presuming^ to use a gentle tettn. And you, Miss 
Spencer, how could you allow so wide a departure 
from your social scale? You will be just, and 
absolve me to your aunt and friends, for having 
lifted my eyes and opened my heart to one whose 
angelic face I can never more behold, save in the 
dreams, waking or sleeping, which will bring it to 
bless my dreary way. Pray forgive me for having 
detained you so long. May that Light which nevdr 
paleSj that Grace which never ends, that Strength 
which never lessens be shed around you, until your 
redeemed spirit enters upon that eternal life, which 
our finite being cannot comprehend^ where "Love 
lives forever." Farewell, my adored. Let me 
once touch your band as I would that of a shriliecl 
sftiiit.' 
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^'I raised my hand, aiid for one instant it 
lay cold and trembling in bis. Through all bis 
eloquent, beautiful words my head was drooping. I 
felt myself as the merest atom . of humanity, an 
infinitesimal nothing. How was I any better — 
of whjat diflferent mould— ^that this man, who 
worshipped me, and whom I loved, must resign 
me and give me up forever, the moment he knew I 
■was of a titled race ? 

*^1 did not intend to answer, but to let him 
ga to bear the burden he so willingly embraced, and 
to let my heart 

'liive on alone, nnblest, nnaided, 
And deem it not my loss, but gain,' 

Bacred to the memory of him who had awakened 
my love, as long as God chose to number me 
among the living. 

*^\ felt a strange rushing in my ears, and a 
tightness in my throat ; but I cannot describe my 
£seliDg9 at that moment. I thought it cowardly not 
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to meet his parting gaze, cowardly to let him 
go without one intimation that he would be re- 
membered. I looked upward, and the mournful 
eyes, combined with an indefinable charm that 
seemed to speak from every lineament of that 
expressive face and proud figure, thrilled my very 
soul. I too arose, and involuntarily held out both 
my hands, my tell-tale fece betrapng that which 
my tongue did not utter. 

*^ Shall I ever forget the self-control, the mastery 
over impulse — ^which he repressed with his strong 
will ? 

"'No, Miss Spencer/ he exclaimed, in a voice 
which of itself betrayed the struggle within. * I ask 
no further token of your kindness. I will not take 
advantage of your untried youth and generous 
feeling to lead you on to one word you might regret 

in calmer thought. Good-by, and ' Here his 

voice sank to a whisper, and I could not distinguish 
the few words he could scarcely articulate. 

^** Allan/ I cried aloud, *we must not part so 
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formally, so cruelly, I wish to say something 
ito you. Will you meet me at the great rock which 
lies on the river bank ? To-morrow morning early 
— I will be there.' 

" * Yes,' he answered, * how can I refuse one more 
glimpse of the promised land, before I close my eyes 
upon it forever and ever ? " 

**Do not blame me for my rashness in asking 
him to meet me. I felt that I owed it to him, to 
tell him that he should not suffer alone, that it 
would be a comfort for him to know his love 
returned^ although our paths in life would spread so 
widely apart, there was not the faintest chance of 
our meeting face to face again. Do not blame 
him for yielding to my request. I tempted him 
after he had supposed the final words were spoken. 

"He left me, and I hastened in to find the 
Countess just ready for the drive, and accompanied 
her. I endeavoured to betray no trace of the scene 
through which I had passed. I was so consoled at 
the thought of seeing him once more, that my 
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beating heart grew quieter. I was thankfiil that 
I should meet bim whei'e our last farewell would be 
uninterrupted— where I could express the gratitude 
I felt, to have known and be loved by one whose 
conversation h^i opened my understanding to the 
rep^lities, the true relations of man to man. 

'*I arose very early the next morning, having 
ordered Garry to have my pony ready for a ride. I 
went directly to the river, dismounted a little 
distance above the rock, directing Garry to wait 
there with the horses, while I strolled farther down 
the stream, until my riding- whip s whistle signalled 
him to follpw, I frequently did this in my rides, to 
^njoy my favourite haunts, and seek wild-flowers or 
ferns. I walked along a few rods, and then 
descended the isteep hank to the massive boulder, 
which on one side has irregular formations almost 
like steps, over which is a roof-like projection. 
Close to the wp^ter^s edge sat Allan on the rocky 
steps. He flew to meet me and lead me to the 
sequestered place, where I had passed hours in 
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Ikitefiing to the foaming river dash over the rocks, 
and enjojring the fascinating quietude from all 
orthei^ sounds. That wild, picturesque place I 
selected as fitting for so solemn a meeting and 
parting — the severance of two devoted hearts, torn 
asunder by the pitiless rules which govern society, 
AuA which must be obeyed and deferred to, without 
one consideration for the victim's suflfering. They 
must be stifled and borne, but the shock of an 
^unequal marriage' is yet more distressing for 
aristocratic families to endure. 

^*We talked long and earnestly. I admitted 
Iny true affection, and vowed that I would be faith- 
ful to him as long as I lived, and that, although our 
lives would be 'saddened, the knowledge of each 
other's constancy would not be without its reward. 

**He did not wish me to bind myself to his 
memory and undying love. He said that the time 
would come when I would meet one worthy of 
me, and able to maintain me in the position to 
which I rightfully belong. 
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''He reminded me that I owed an allegiance 
to my parents, paramount to every one, and that I 
must try and live for them and respect their advice-; 
and that all he could expect was that I would kindly 
think of him as one far oiit of my sphere, yet living 
for me alone. 

*' Every word that he uttered drew me nearer 
and nearer to him. I knew that our interview 
must soon terminate, and I could not endure the 
thought that. it must be final. All my strength, my 
courage, melted away beneath Allan's eyes and 
voice. 

*' I failed in the ordeal I had imposed. I had 
over-estimated my own powers, and, burying my 
face in my hands, wept aloud. Allan who had 
maintained reserve and composure, was deeply dis* 
tressed and strove to soothe me, but my feelings 
could not be subdued. I exclaimed, *Go now, 
Allan Every minute makes it more bitter. Leave 
me before my heart is entirely broken/ 

^' * I cannot leave you in such distress,' he an- 
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Bwered. • Let me see you calm, and I will go/ My 
sobs but increased. Then, in a voice whose tones 
gave token of the great import of his words, he asked 
me, scarcely daring to speak above a whisper : ^At 
some far-distant day, if I win a name and achieve an 
honourable position, one of which I may be justly 
proud, can I then hope to see you once more, 

and' He paused, as though uncertain how 

I might receive the remainder of the sentence. 

*' Blessed words ! Peace and happiness supplanted 
the misery of that moment. I uncovered my face, 
and my tears ceased. 

" I said to him — ^I know you will succeed. I am 
positive you will rise in the service to a point 
assuring you a passport into social standing — even 
to seek me in my fathers house/ Until then 
we would patiently wait, would patiently abide 
the months and years. 

"'You have implanted a daring hope,' said he, 
*one that thrills my very soul. It is that all 
obstacles may be overcome, and that yet I may call 
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you my own. If this is too presumptUoud^ one 
word will bring me to my senses and banish that 
alluring dream.' 

*^I gave him a look which spoke more than a 
hundred tongues could convey ; I placed my hand in 
his, and with it clasped in bis own, we made the 
following compact : — 

"That on the return of his voyage, when he 
should have received promotions and praise from 
the department he served, he should seek me and 
proclaim hiis love. That we would part aflSanced 
and pledged to each other. That we should pass 
this long time without hearing one word from each 
other — living on the simple faith and trust of 
constant hearts. That I should enter society and 
indulge in gaiety, and subject myself to every test 
the world could furnish to effect a change in my 
feelings, if that could be, during the four or five 
years he might be absent. 

" I said, * Oh, Allan, four or five years ! Promise 
me that if^ for any unexpected cause, your ship 
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returns sooner, you will come and seek me. While 
you are far, far away, I can bear your absence. I 
can be content. If I knew you were on English 
soil, and that you were near me, yet more divided 
than as by oceans and seas, I should be perfectly 
wretched. 

*^ ' Even a year's time would convince my parents 
that it is no silly, childish romance, my love for 

you,' 

" Allan acquiesced, although he assured me there 
was hardly a possibility of his welcoming his native 
shores in a lesser period of time than he had 
mentioned. 

"Tbus we were plighted, without any visible 
tokens to seal our promises. We gave no gage^ 
d/amour. We relied solely on our mutual faith. 

*** Laura,' said Allan, *I ought to write to your 
father, and inform him that I have dared to 
^dress you, and to tell him that in future years I 
will ask his consent to our union, but never until I 
hftve earned some right to lift my eyes so high. It 
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is not the titles which your family bear, and the 
noble old blood they boast, which tell me how 
greatly I presume in offering you my love. It is 
the wealth which surrounds you that should have 
commanded my silence. How long it will be before 
I have ought to offer you, except an honest name, to 
lay at your feet ! ' 

" I know he is right. Those who could call it a 
misalliance to wed him — knowing him as I do — 
should ask God to pardon them. 

"The time came when we must part. Allan 
knew he ought not to detain me longer. Simul- 
taneously we arose from the mossy steps. For one 
moment Allan held me in his arms ; for one moment 
I was folded in his close embrace ; for one moment 
his lips rested on mine ; for one moment our hearts 
beat in unison. 

**0h, the ineffable joy of that minute! I whis- 
pered as my head lay upon his breast, ^ Fidus ad 
morteniy the motto of our house; and, from its 
ancient foundation, is it not our pride that it has 
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never been spoken lightly, or its promise unful- 
filled? 

** He .unclasped my arms, and in an instant his 
tall figure disappeared amid the dusky grove of 
pines which reaches nearly to the rock. How 
desolate I felt ! How lonely ! 

" Do I not consider myself as sacredly joined to 
Allan Welland ? 

*'Did not those words and that fond caress 
consecrate my life to him 1 Can I ever breathe that 
vow to another? Shall I ever be pressed to 
another's heart 1 Shall . I ever permit another to 
kiss my lips 1 Are they not sacred to the one who 
first gained a lover's right 1 Did I not pronounce 
that vow in the presence of more solemn witnesses 
than if a host of mortals had listened ? The 
All-Seeing Eye was upon me, and the works of His 
mighty hand encompassed me on every side. The 
delicious morning air wafted it up to the blue skies, 
the grasses and ferns that deck the brown earth 
beard it as they waved in the sweet breeze. The 
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shining waters murmured it to the dark evergreens 
on the shore, the starry Marguerites and the pure 
white anemones recorded it, and the aged rock 
under whose shades we were standing, would have 
taken unto itself voice and rebuked me, had I 
uttered that promise except for the end of time. 

" Allan left me ; and I have teen faithful to him, 
loving him more every day, and grateful that bo 
priceless a treasure is mine as his unsullied heart. 
As my observation extends, more clearly I behold 
the selfishness, the policy, the interested motiyes 
which govern society in all its branches, and it is 
beautiful to think that Allan loves me for mjBeU 
alona Bid he not woo me as the penniless cnrphaD, 
without powerful connections or prominence in any 
way? With my devoted love for Allan, do not 
think it has alienated me from your aflfections. 

" I love you more, and comprehend your goodness 
as I could not, when I was only a petted, indulged 
child, before my heart was attuned to that greA^ 
melody, the primal source of earthly bliss. 



^^ A yea? pfUBsed. I heard nothing of Alkn, save 
once or twice an allusion to his vessel, the Severn^ 
whioh I saw in the Admiralty Gazette. He is 
indebted to Uncle (Earl Brooke) for his appoint- 
juent. HiB instructor obtained it through him, and 
be wijl yet be proud of his act, when Allan gradually 
rises from the humble position to which he was 
assigned, JSe remained for some a3 tutor in the 
i^hool where be graduated, and is now twenty^-three 
years of age, 

" Oft tlje evening of the op^ra, when Pauline bad 
gom fpr Jemonade, m^ I was thinkiqg of Allan 
pacing the deck pf bi9 vessel in distant Ipdian seas, 
md how happy it would make him to hear me sing, 
Ifpowing nothing of my voice, save in litt^le rovlades 
imd trills I had unconsciously warbled the first day 
WA sat in the park, and wbicb he pronounced 
90 lovely — suddenly I heard from the opposite room 
the startling phrase, ' The Severn is ordered borne/ 

*' I was so surprised, so astounded, that I noticed 

oAy t^ wordsi fypid do opt kuow who said them. { 
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felt stunned and almost overpowered by this news, 
of such moment to me. 

'' The remembrance that I had pledged Allan to 
give me his word that he would seek me and claim 
me, if evente should recaU him even in a year's time, 
rushed over me. It seemed so long then to look 
forward one year. I thought it would be a suflScient 
test of my fidelity to guarantee me in presenting 
him before you, that he might ask your sanction to 
an engagement. The year had passed, and I saw 
that in your eyes it would seem as nothing, and 
that I had been rash in proposing such an arrange^ 
ment. I knew that naught save the devotion of a 
long space of time, during which I had been exposed 
to every influence which could weaken my attach- 
ment, could give me even a hearing before you. 
You would say I was romantic, and regarded too 
seriously a foolish episode which might have 
happened to any school-girl ; that I did not know 
my own mind ; that my ideas were unformed ; that 
I had allowed myself to become imbued with septi*** 
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xnents of equality that I could not realise ; that they 
were but chimeras, evoked by that passing fancy, at 
an enthusiastic age, and that in years hence I would 
laugh at my folly, be ashamed of the man and the 
cause I had espoused, and thank Heaven I had 
awakened to a proper understanding of my own 
sphere; that it was providential the matter had come 
to your knowledge that you might rescue me from 
an influence already too dangerous, that you might 
break up such folly ; and would not spare Allan in 
your denouncements. I saw my error, and that it 
would have been much better to have endured 
the pain of knowing he was near me, and yet 
farther divided than by countless miles, than that 
he should attempt to see me, and through my fault 
be denied the privilege of ever beholding my face 
again. 

"These thoughts surged through my brain, and 
many others which I will not undertake to delineate. 
The full force of the critical position of two adoring 
hearts flUed me with dismay. 
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^*I endeavoured to rally from the shock, but it was 
useless. I succumbed to the emotions that con- 
trolled me. I did not know what to do, and 
suffered in silence. I thought perhaps the ship had 
i^rrived, and that any moment Allan might be 
announced, in obedience to my expressed wishes. 
How could I have sung with that palpitating heart 
and trembling nerves ? I thought of the wretched 
captives who wept by the waters of Babylon, and 
refused to sipg the Lord's song in a strange land. 
How could I sing, feeling that Allan might fall 
under the ban of your displeasure ? How did I 
know but that all our hopes, all our faith and 
love would soon be crushed, only to live in our 
own broken hearts! Day after day passed, and 
I was in a pitiable state of mind, which had 
its effect on my sympathising frame. Agitation, 
uncertainty, and mental distress caused every 
physical pang I endured. Every day the conflict of 
hope and fear, the wearing anxiety made me weaker 
and more miserable. I could not ^acart^o tbfl 
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authenticity of the rumonr. I tried by every means 
in my power; and thus my excitement kept up. 
Finally I obtained intelligence of a positive character, 
which allayed my aching head and relifted my 
sinking heart. 

^'I read in an official announcement that this change 
had been contemplated, but had been withdrawn, 
and the Severn would carry out its original orders, 
and visit many distant ports, and cruise in far-off 
waters for several years before revisiting Albion's 
sea-girt cliffs. At once I breathed a freer air, and 
my mind relieved, I began at once to recover. Just 
before I had learned these tidings, Sir Henry Blake 
gave me an entire change of remedies. You all 
attributed my somewhat sudden improvement to 
their agency. I scarcely tasted them. You may 
remember that all the time I was ill I often said Z 
did not like to take medicines ; that I was only run 
down and would recover without them. Very soon, 
after I knew that Allan was still far away, and that 
time was afforded our dearest hopeS; I felt well and 
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happy. I was my own old lively self. The sun- 
shine was bright again, the clouds that threatened, 
faded away. I had not wished to go home with 
Aunt Emily. The thought was torture that I 
might meet Allan, and be obliged to treat him as a 
stranger, for only in my father's house would he 
seek me and dare say he loved, I would not, nor 
would he, allow any stolen interviews. Our love 
once pledged, it must be acknowledged when we 
met again. Nothing should be concealed or sur- 
reptitious. 

"Pauline St. John was perfectly innocent of harm- 
ing me. Before she came in with the lemonade, I 
had received the news which produced prostration 
and sickness. I was dazed, as it were, when she 
entered. I was then faint and heart-sick. I am 
sure you will speadily atone, in every possible 
manner, for the great wrong done the poor governess. 

** You will decide upon the most fitting ways to 
accomplish it, and will repair that deplon^ble error 
with justice and aleix^rity, 



i 
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** When I accidentelly learned from the Earl of 
her sorrowful aituation, I could not rest until I had 
done everything my mind could suggest, to eradicate 
the suflFering caused through my undeserving self. 
It was a punishment justly brought upon me 
perhaps, but that I involved another—one who is 
innocence and purity embodied, was more than I 
could endure. At the cost of any suflfering, an 
innocent person should not bear even a remote 
shadow of suspicion for my sake. I owed it to 
Pauline and her feeble mother, to all the family — to 
the world itself. 

*^ And now, my dear ones, I must speak farther of 
Allan. I have already confessed my true love for 
him, and I know my heart will never change; 
neither will his. Years hence, when he shall have 
rightly earned promotion to an honourable position 
in our proud naval service, you will, I believe, 
consent to our union. Years hence, when we have 
borne the test of every trial; when I have been 
exposed to gaiety, society, the attentions of young 
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gentlemen of elevated station ; when I have proved 
faithful to Allan without hearing one word from 
him, or possessinig one memento to call him to 
mind, or never perhaps listen to the sound of his 
name, I shall then hope for your sanction to my 
engagement. 

" Try me ; strive by all means you can employ, 
or that your minds can suggeist, to loosen the golden 
chains that bind my heart to his, to make me 
renounce my willing vow. You may hope that 
time and my inexperienced youth will cause the 
desired effect. Do not flatter yourselves thus. 

" If you decree that I shall never leave your side 
to follow his fortunes, then with you I will ever 
remain. If I may not bear his plebeian name, 
Laura Spencer I will ever be, finding some happiness 
in living for him, while he pursues e^ lonely exifitence. 
What are titles 1 Where is the 

< Power in ancestry to midce the foolish wise^ 
The ignorant learned, the gowardly and base 
Peserving our respect?* 
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^* What can prevent one fi?om amotig ' die people ' 
to be endowed with 

'Beason, ndour, liberty, and virta6^-«> 
A noble of nature's own creating ? * 

"Does not that Book which all Christians ftre 
enjoiaed to follow as their oniy guide warn us 
^gmnst being a respecter of persons ? 

** Does not our own Laureate tdl us that * Tis 
only noble to be good ? * Oh 1 tfeat my * lips had 
language/ language doquent and powerful^ in wfiich 
I might fully convey to your minds how dearly 
I love Allan! Do not cast any blame upon Mm. 
He is the soul of honour and integrity. He wotdd 
liave apprised you of our compact, but I f(»%)ttde. 
I knew that would be to seal our own doom. Oh ! 
my bejoved parents, dear Aunt Emily, <lo not forbid 
me to think of Alkn ! Deprive me of the *^weet 
mudc of speech' in some solife«y, dreary place. 
Ask me to close my eyes and grc^e tbroughdark- 
ness, that I may not look upon y^Vit dear fttees 
again. Lay bard and perplexing tasks upon ttte. 
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Employ whatever will establish the strength of my 
love and prove the sincerity of my faith. I shall not 
fail under what you may impose to * cure me of my 
infatuation, for my own good/ as you will probably 
consider*" 

Would that an accurate description of the lovely 
suppliant at this epoch of her story could be fully 
portrayed. She had fallen upon her knees before 
the tribunal she had called to judge her. 

The light from the glowing sun streamed through 
the stained . window in such a manner^ that the 
crown on the head of the queen dij ectly encircled 
the fair brow, of the kneeling girL 

Her upturned face bore a rapt expression, such a3 
the celebrated Beatrice Pio might have worn during 
her most thrilling improvisations. An exquisite 
pale violet tint fell over her face and her hands, 
which were clasped over her breast. It produced 
almost an unearthly beauty, like the moonlight of a 
world far more beautiful than ours. Adown her 
)yhite robe richest crimson, deepest azure, and 
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gorgeous flecks of purple and amber variegated the 
snowy fabric. 

She was unconscious of the wondrously rare 
picture she formed. Her relatives were almost 
awed before that unequalled living tableau. 

They had travelled much and studied everything 
of note and celebrity known to the artistic world. 
Paintings and statuary most difficult of access had 
been viewed at their pleasure, but never had they 
looked upon anything so fraught with loveliness 
as their own child, kneeling to them amid those 
lights and shades and glowing colours softened and 
mellowed by the declining sun, from the brilliant 
crimson hem of her floating robe up through the 
amber and purple, the violet tinted face and hair, 
surmounted with its crown of limpid gold. 

She continued : *^ While the lark soars above us 
in the far heavens, while the little sparrows flit 
about our feet, while the bright river runs, while 
seed-time and harvests come and go^ while old 
ocean ebbs and flows, while daisies bloom and 
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•violets blossom, and while the soul which God 
granted me animates my heart to throb and my 
pulse to beat, I will love Allan Welland.'' 

The amethystine light rested on her features as 
she paused. 

Profound stillness reigned in the apartment, un- 
broken save by a faint sobbing from Lady Lisle> 
who was always emotional. 

Lady Emily was the first to speak. " EUen " she 
exclaimed, " why do you not raise your child to a 
place on her mother's heart ? " 

Lady Lisle assisted Laura to rise, and silently held 
lier to her breast. Lord Lisle, with a countenance 
of unusual gravity, left llie room without a word. 
Jle was apt to evade anything at all unpleasant or 
perplexing in the domestic line, and leave it to his 
wife and sister to manage. 

Lady Emily's sense of duty would not petttiit her 
to speak until Lady Lisle had exercised the mothers 
prerogative. Her eyes were moist, and there was 
tm unwonted glow on her reticent face as she 
embraced her niece^ 
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^* The real happiness of my children is dearer to 
me than life itself/' said Lady Lisle. 

**And your welfare is the first object of tny 
existence/' added Lady Emily. 

" We will not counsel you," rejoined Lady Lisle 
in a few moments, "to try and forget the love 
which is now so absorbing. We will act upon your 
own suggestions. From this hour we will never 
allude to it in any way. Do not, however, interpret 
my words as bearing the most remote sanction* to 
any future plans. Do not mislead yourself that you 
have the slightest foundation for hope. 

'' For the present it is enough that we have your 
promise, that you will not communicate with the 
young man in any way, and that you will comport 
yourself as though this had never been. It miist 
remain a sealed subject to us all. The future wd 
leave to futurity. 

^* I cannot express, my child, how sorely my heart 
is pained. None but a mother can comprehend it. 
I have received a blow that has fallen heavily ; ^nd 
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your father's feelings I understand. We axe all 
nearly stunned under this astounding revelation. 

*^ Of the young man, who has so incomprehensiWy, 
strangely influenced you, I will not allow nayself to 
speak. I forgive and pity you." 

Lady Emily was well satisfied. She feared that 
Lady Lisle would not concede even passiveness. 
After some farther conversation, Pauline's name was 
introduced, and Laura was deeply gratified to hear 
her friend exonerated, and to know that nothing 
would be left undone to assure Mrs. St. John and 
her daughter of their sincere regret and wish to 
make every amend possible. 

" That is a clearly-defined duty, and one I shall 
thoroughly fulfil," said Lady Emily. 

The sunlight grew more subdued, and the group 
separated, each with a full heart — each freighted 
with hope ; . the mother and aunt, that Laura's 
infatuation was but temporary, and would yield' to 
time and proper influences ; Laura, that some glad 
day in the unseeu future she would bo Allan's bride, 
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Her heart was buoyant, notwithstanding her 
mother had not encouraged her to hope — that she 
did not expect — but the future looked bright to her 
young eyes and sanguine nature. 

Lady Lisle had given ample proof of her worldly 
wisdom and discretion. Had she taken a different 
course ; met Laura's pleading with severe opposition^r 
or upbraided and reproached her — blamed and 
reproved — it would have been to fasten more 
firmly, to rivet more securely . the bands which 
united her to her distant lover. 

At a late hour that night, when Laura was 
dreaming of her absent sailor. Lord Lisle, his 
wife, and Lady Emily conferred on the topic which 
engrossed their minds. Lady Lisle's decision was 
accepted as most proper under the trying circum-. 
stances. 

Of course there were the regrets usual in such 
cases ; Lady Emily, that she had left Laura ; Lord 
and Lady Lisle, that they had not taken her with 
them; and expressed displeasure that Countess 
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Stanlie had not been more observant of the young 
girl's movements. 

All precautions which might have been were 
useless now, and they could only accept the situation^, 
confident that a judicious ignoring of the matter, 
combined with time and new scenes, would effect 
the change they desired. 

Allan was not spared in their denunciations. He 
was a ^*bold, over-ambitious, daring young man." 
Many epithets were showered upon him which would 
have wounded Laura's gentle heart to hear. Lady 
Emily considered it her duty to speak of him as 
really talented, educated, and unusually polished in 
manner, for this reputation he had always borne, 
and she had spoken with him occasionally for many 
years. 

*'I acknowledge he is fascinating, with his- elegant 
figure and beautiful eyes. But there is no excuse to 
be made for him ; he ought not to have acceded to 
Laura^s request to meet him at the river. If he had 
left her then, as he ought to have done, the" whole 
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mischief would have been averted. He took unfaii 
advantage of her warm heart, and the fancy she had 
allowed fuU sway* I am afraid it is after all a real^ 
womanly love. I know Laura is not changeable. 
We can only hope for the best. I am so thankful a 
harsh woxd has not escaped one of us — that I could 
not have endured. 

"Noble girl, to expose herself to blame and 
sorrow to aid Pauline." 

It was at first decided that Laura should not 
return to Mallory House, but Lady Emily demurred 
to this, saying, ^*She will be much more apt to 
imagine herself a kind of martyr, beginning 
a part of that discipline she will cheerfully 
undergo, to wean her, if possible, from her affianced 
lover. 

*^Let there be no change of programme, but 
everything go on as usual. Familiarity with the 
scenes where she * fell in love ' will in my opinion be 
much better than to make her feel she is forbidden 
them. In a short time I will bring her to you 
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at Hasely-Well '' (a seat owned by Lord Lisle at 
Ventnor* in the Isle of Wight). 

This proposition was granted. Lady Emily 
generally carried her point where Laura was the 
central figure. 

The next morning Laura begged her mother to 

allow her to take a trip to L , and pass an hour 

or two with Pauline. 

*' Alison can go with me. We will be at homa 
early in the day," she pleaded. " I scarcely saw 
her in the court, and it was all excitement then. I 
must see her to tell her and her mother the true 
cause of my sickness. That they have a right to 
know, and to them I must confide it. > Possibly 

Aunt Emily will " The rest of the sentence 

was completed in an inquiring glance at that lady. . 

" Ere long I will go there with you," answered 
she, " but just now it is hardly appropriate. Leave 
them until some time has passed. They are worn . 
and fatigued, and cannot be expected to recover 
immediately. They would be embarrassed, and 
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altogether would enjoy a visit more by-and-by, 
when the excitement is over and their trouble less 
fresh in memory." 

Lady Lisle did not approve of Laura's \jrish ; and 
thus she was reluctantly obliged to relinquish the 
idea. 

"You have my permission to write," said she, 
** and say that after your return from Haseley-Well 
you hope to meet her. You say you wish to tell 
her every circumstance connected with your sick- 
ness. Is this necessary? You openly proclaimed 
her innocence in court. If any particulars are need- 
ful, is it not enough to say that agitated feelings 
were the cause ? " 

"Do not forbid me to tell Pauline everything. 
, This is only right. I will promise not to mention 
the name of the person, of whom the sudden tidings 
affected me so seriously. 

*^ That which I tell her will be sacredly kept in 
her own heart, I am perfectly convinced." 

" Your father is q^bout to send ^ representative to 
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Mrs. Sfc. John, to ascertain what steps he can take 
to benefit them all, and it will be arranged in th« 
most delicate and careful manner," said Lady 
Lisle. 

" That lightens my spirits/' answered Laura. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

r 

' ^ On this dear jewel of my memory^ 

My iteart will e¥er dwell. '**— Lord John Rfsbell* 

A LDAIR Stood on the great arched porch of his 
"- ancestral castle, where he had just bade adieu 
to some guests. A sensation of loneliness came 
over him which, was meifincholy and saddening. 
It w^ an Autumn evening, 

* 'Lovely, to fall perfecUpn wroii^t," 

and as the young earl smoked a cigar he meditated 
upon his isolated lifa Riches, fri^ads, rank, power, 
all were united for his enjoyment, and yet thei« 
■were many hours when he felt unspeakably desolate. 
He watched the deep golden tinge which lingered 
in the western horizon. The air was piire and 
invigorating; a whip-poor-will's plaintive note 
sounded in the trees. 
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There was much to attract in the broad landscape, 
which nearly as far as the eye could reach was his 
own patrimony, and everything inviting in the grand 
old pile within. ^ 

'' To be here alone, to be blessed with so much to 
make me happy, without one belonging to my name 
or blood to share it with me, is not half living/^ he 
soliloquised. How he missed the genial, good uncle 
to whom he had been so devotedly attached. That 
he was without near kindred, without one being who 
was allied to him by ties of consanguinity, save 
remotely, was a source of deep regret. 

How he would have loved brothers and sisters 
and a family circle — joys he had scarcely known. 

The late earl had married at an early age. With- 
in ten years his wife and babe were called to the 
*^ silent land," and he had never formed new 
domestic ties. 

Hariy Scarsdale was but thirteen years of age 
when he was deprived of father and mother. He 
was the only living child of the BarFs favourite : 
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brother, and from the day in which he was bereft of 
his last remaining parent he was under the direct 
care, and indeed was formally adopted by the * Earl, 
although he was the next in succession, and came to 
his uncle as Lord Scarsdale, already possessed of a 
haodsow fortune. 

Aldair remained outside until the last gleam of 
light had faded, and the stars were faintly shining 
in the clear sky. . He went in and sat down at a 
grand piano, which stood in a small ante- chamber, 
opening from a suite of spacious drawing-rooms. 
When alone this was the favourite resort of the 
Earl, as it seemed home-like on account of its limited 
size; the musical instruments, with music lying 
about and books placed carelessly upon the table, 
gave it a cheerful appearance, quite unknown to 
apartments frequented chiefly when entertaining 
visitors. The Earl was not much of a musician, 
yet the rich, harmonious chords which he drew from 
the instrument gave token of his fine ear and correct 
taste. 
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*^ How I would enjoy hearing vocal music this 
very hour," he thought, "the most divine gift to 
mortals. I am just in the mood to thoroughly 
appreciate it. Here in this quiet, dimly-lighted 
room, with nothing to interrupt, without a soul to 
disturb me, how I should love to hear some touching 
ballads and brilliant operatic selections. The superb 
voice of Pauline St. John resounds in my memory. 
Would that it could charm me now 1 " 

Not only Pauline's voice, but Pauline herself h^d 
lived in his memory ever since the moment when 
she had stepped upon the stage, and the first . notes 
of her melodious, cultivated song had entranced 
him. . , . 

He had thought of her every day, and always 
with the hope that he should personally know, her, 
through Lord Lisle's family, and that he might be 
favoured often with the pleasure of hearing her 
sing. Her voice, her beautiful face and- graceful 
figure seemed his ideal of a ^^ perfect woman nobly 
planned," and the conversation which he had pver^ 
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heftrd between herself and mother stamped her as 
amiable, contented, and high-minded. 

When he learned of the trial which she was 
undergoing, his belief in her innocence and his 
sympathies were warmly enlisted. Never had any 
occurrence outside of his own family matters pro- 
duced such an effect upon him; one which drew 
forth a personal interest and gave him an uneasy, 
unhappy feeling until the moment when he had seen 
her leave the court with an unclouded name, freed, 
from a cruel fate, and liberated from the bondage of 
the law. 

Since that day she had dwelt in his remembrance 
still more. Ideas, indefinite but varioi|s, as to the 
manner in which he would be able to serve her, 
arose constantly in his mind. Each fresh one 
seemed less feasible than its predecessor, and thus 
he was ever in a dilemma regarding his generous 
intentions toward her. He had heard nothing of 
her since the conclusion of the trial, save once he 
had chanced to meet the Queen's counsel, who bad 
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conducted the case. The barrister had informed 
him, without suspecting the EarFs deep interest in 
the matter, that he had learned from Mr. Golding 
that Miss St. John was well, residing at home with 
her mother, and had obtained employment ; he did 
not clearly remember of what character. This in- 
telUgence was pleasing to Aldair. He had known 
it less than a month previous to the evening, men- 
tioned, when he was striking chords upon the piano 
and earnestly thinking of Pauline. 

*MTow can I become acquainted with this incom- 
parable girl 1" he mused, as he now essayed some 
gems from the opera which Pauline had sung. 
** How can I approach her 1 It is indeed puzzling." 

Aldair, to whom every door was open, from 
Windsor Palace to that of his humblest friend, 
knew of no way in which to gain entrance into that 
unpretending cottage. Who could make the way 
clear for him 1 He pondered upon the question, 
only to find it still unsolved. He thought of Laura, 
but how to seQurQ her 8|,ssistance was vague and uu- 
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satisfactory. Finally, he concluded to adopt a plan 
he had often considered, and that was to write Mrs. 
St. John a candid letter, stating his desire to know 
them better, and asking her permission to pay his 
respects at such time as would suit her pleasure and 
convenience. 

Accordingly, he left the piano, caused lights and 
writing materials to be arranged in the room to 
which he was so partial, and soon completed the 
epistle. It was frank and .manly. He regretted 
that no favourable opportunity had occurred for an 
acquaintance, extending beyond a mere formal pre- 
sentation, and that he had concluded to await one 
no longer, but waive ceremony and ask the favour 
himself. He briefly alluded to the pleasure afforded 
him in having heard the singing of Miss St. John, 
and ventured to hope that gratification might again 
be in store for him. His letter was finished in these 
words : 

*' Trusting that I am not an unworthy successor 
of the excellent man whose good actions and bene- 
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volent works were so widely known, and that I 
shall ever sustain his name with honour, and prove 
worthy of the mantle which fell upon me at his 
decease, 

^* I am, with profound respect, 
" Your obedient servant, 

"Aldair.*' 

He sealed and directed the letter, having iremem- 
bered the name of the obscure hamlet wherein, was 
Pauline's home, from Laura's having mentioned it 
the day he escorted her to the court. Fearing he 
might change his mind, he rang for a servant, and 
at once despatched the missive to the Aldair post- 
office, situated in the pretty village which had grown 
up near the castle. 

The deed was irrevocable, and the Earl wondered 
what would be the result of his unusual proceeding, 

" If favourable, and received with the same kindly 
spirit with which it was written, I shall congratulate 
myself upon the experiment. 
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'^If no answer is returned, or one declining my 
request, I must meet it patiently, and respect their 
desire to live in retirement, until some unforeseen 
event will arise to be my auxiliary. That I shall in 
time see Pauline St. John, and listen to her thrilling 
voice, I am confident. Neither Mrs. St. John not 
Pauline will deem it any especial honour that I seek 
their society. It is. not departing from my ca^te to 
visit a clergyman's family; the professions are every- 
where recognised, although Mr. St. John, Miss 
Spencer informed me, was from peasant stock as 
well as his wife. I must confess I like the mother's 
honest pride, despite her extreme ideas. As to 
Pauline, I have never met the woman who attracts 
me as she has done, and I will not deny myself the 
pleasure of her society, no matter what the world's 
opinion may be. Would she not grace and adorn 
my home 1 Has she not elements to make me more 
happy than any lady I have ever seen V^ 

Aldair again found the piano a solace in his lone- 
liness for some time, and then took up a new 
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historical work, saying, "I am glad Beresford aiid 
Shaftesbury are coming to-morrow. I shall welcome 
the last of the month, when the Lisle party will be 
here. 

" Miss Spencer is sweet and winning ; a pearl in 
comparison to the lustrous diamond, Pauline. I 
wonder if I shall ever know the hidden mystery of 
her strange illness. I aifi glad that Lord and Lady 
Glendower and the Duke and Duchess of Lennox 
accept my invitations to meet the Lisles. I must 
ask one or two young people, to make it pleasant 
for Miss Laura." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Birth is a shadow. Courage, self-sustained, needs no ancestors. 
I am above descent and prize noi)lood." — Hill. 

**pAULINE/' asked Mrs. St. John, **can you 
•*- not lay aside your writing for to-day. It is 
almost dark, and I am sure you are weary." 

*' In a few moments," replied the daughter; ** I 
have nearly completed, my day's task. I do not 
feel tired. It is so pleasant to think I am engaged 
on a work which pays so well, and that it is assured 
me for many months to come. It is so delightful, 
after our troubles, to remain quietly at home. I 
disliked the idea of going away from you again, to 
^d a means of livelihood. I am so thankful we 
declined all the advances made by Lord Lisle 
through his agent, as well as when he came himself, 
by saying we were provided for. Under no circum- 
stp^nces could we have accepted the money he ui;ged. 
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Not even the balance of the year's salary for which 
I was engaged, would I have taken, had we been in 
greater need than we were. I have so much to be 
grateful for that I do not mind a little fatigue.'^ 

Every evening, after the respective occupations of 
the day were over, the family sat in the cosy little 
parlour, never idle, finding recreation in reading and 
music. ' 

AVithin a few days after the rendition of the 
verdict, through the untiring exertions of Mr. 
Golding, Pauline was selected to make the press- 
copy of a new catalogue for an immense circulating 
library in London, as well as to copy a large 
quantity of manuscripts, many of them the score of 
old music, from the same establishment. Of course* 
the work was confining, and required great exacts 
ness, but Pauline found it so pleasant to be at home 
that she really enjoyed her labour. 

Howard's wages had been increased, which caused 
him to feel as a very important member of the house- 
hold. 
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Mr GoMing occasionally sent a piece of writing 
for Pauline^ which he did for the especial purpose of 
relieving the minds of his independent clients, and 
making ** their account square/' as he termed it. 

Pauline had received letters from Laura, Lady 
Lisle, and Lady Emily. Those from the elder ladies 
needed no response. They expressed sorrow at the 
past occurrences, with hopes that they would not be 
held in harsh remembrance always, tibat the strang:e 
i™.ue of ev«>tB «.d coincident 1>«1 milled them, 
and that while they had erred, they trusted for that 
forgiveness which was the purest attribute of a 
Cairistian spirit. Laura wrote most affectionately, 
expressing a desire 1. visit Pauline on her i^tun. 
fepm Haseley-Well, about the last of October, when 
ehe would be in London a few days, en rovte for 
Aldair Castla It is hardly needful to say that a 
teost cordial response was returned to this sugges- 
tion. This anticipated meeting with Laura, and her 
frequent letters, constituted the chief variety in the 
quiet life of the former governess. She was a con-* 
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stant topic of conversation in the family. Her 
eagerness to rescue her friend, her sense of justice, 
and true faith in Pauline, her sudden appearance iu 
court, her prompt action there, were discussed anew. 
The admiration and love entertained for her in that 
humble home could hardly be pourtrayed. For her 
sake they could not retain anger or bitterness toward 
those who had wronged them so greatly. Their 
love for her exempted them, and laid the foundation 
for that forgiveness which became in time thoroughly 
understood and appreciated. 

Pauline carefully arranged her papers, closed her 
desk, and ere long the family were enjoying her 
songs, when Howard came in with a letter. 

That must be from Miss Spencer,^' said Pauline^ 

setting the day for her visit. It is almost time 
to expect her/' 

"Wrong," said her brother; "do you not see 
the black edge? This is for mamma." He placed 
it in her hands. It bore a large black seal, stamped 
with the Aldair arms, which Mrs. St. John had 
often seen and recognised. 
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She read the letter and passed it to Pauline, who 
•was much surprised at its contents. Her mother 
far tess so. It seemed quite natural to her that 
any gentleman of taste, having once met her 
daughter and heard her charming voice, should wish 
for the same pleasure again. 

** That is a frank, kind letter," said Mrs. St. John* 
**He is a true gentleman, one that titles and 
pedigree are vain and unnecessary to make noble 
and great He can afford independence of char- 
acter. I admire his candour and manliness in 
appealing directly to me. The request is most 
delicately rendered, and could not offend the most 
fastidious. Of course I shall answer in the affirma- 
tive. What day shall we name, Pauline, on which 
to receive his visit?'' 

" I hardly know, mamma ; perhaps it is best to 
decline politely. We are living so quietly. It 
might occasion remark which would be extremely 
unpleasant to us, were the Earl to visit us. I can- 
Hot understand why he should so depart from hi^ 
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usual mode of life, with all the social (3ai«i» and 
advantages which are his, to seek ns in our out-of-* 
the-way home. It is the last thing I .could 'have 
expected or foreseen." 

^ There exists no reason why he should not call 
upon us if he desires. Has not Miss Spencer told 
you that he was a perfect specimen of the high- 
bred English gentleman? The accident of his being 
called an earl does not enhance his value in my 
eyes. He is not unknown to us, and . needs no 
Voudti€irs to enter our house. We are ladies Uviiag 
very retired, certainly, but that will not bebac us 
from welcoming a new acquaintance, who is worthy. 
As a rector's widow and family, we are entitled to 
respect, and will receive it from an eail as freely 
as from our nearest neighbours, the good grocer and 
his wife. I will write in the morning. Shall I 
mention to-day week?" 

*^ Whenever you please. To me it seems an 
embarrassing matter in any phase. Of course I am 
bot ashamed of our little plain home* He cannot 
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expect to see us situated in any other manner. 
Possibly, he has heard of a position I might obtain, 
and is generously coining to ascertain about it.'* 

** That may be," replied the mother, but in her 
own heart she thought it hardly probable, and felt 
assured that her handsome daughter, who might 
well attract the highest in the land, was the magnet 
which prompted Aldair to obey the impulse of 
writing the letter. 

Fanny and Howard agreed with their mother's 
views, that while it was no condescension that an 
earl should wish to visit them, appreciated the 
interest and kindness of a wealthy gentleman in 
taking the trouble to seek them at a distance, when, 
of course, his acquaintance was already very large 
and widely extended. 

Mrs. St. John answered the Earl's epistle in a 
few courteous lines, mentioning the time she had 
suggested to her daughter for the date of his visit. 
The week flew quickly away, and on the expected 
fi^fternoon, Aldair walked over from the _'' Cat and 
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Fiddle," the inn nearest the station, whence he had 
inquired the way to Mrs. St. John's residence. 
Several small urchins were most anxious to act as 
guides, but he declined their services. 

A more unostentatious visitor never approached a 
cottage door than the Earl, as he went through the 
little front yard, still green, and where a bed of 
sweet alyssum, a Hermosa rose, and a few other 
late blossoms were perfuming the air, despite th^ 
autumnal season. 

The house, although very limited in size, was 
prettily constructed, with latticed windows of truQ 
rural English type. Inside it was a model of 
neatness and taste remarkable with its ^ slender - 
resources. 

Two or three good engravings and. one small 
painting adorned the parlour walls. Some beautiful 
sea-shells, a model in ivory of Pisa's leaning tower, 
and two or three other ornaments and curiosities 
were disposed about, the table being devoted to 
books. The curtains of soft white mull were 
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garnished and looped with a wild vine, which fell 
in wreaths and dark, shining clusters. On the 
carved wooden mantle mosses, bright berries, and 
flowers were arranged; the fire-place below filled 
with boughs, which charmed the eye with changing 
foliage of many shades of green, red, and brown, 
from one of the few trees which vary from the 
usual russet colour which precedes the " fall of the 
leaf," in that section of the vast globe. 

These simple but lovely decorations were the 
pride of Fanny's heart, and were never suffered to 
remain an hour after their freshness had waned. 
Howard brought her many trophies of this kind, 
which, with the pleasure of placing them as at- 
tractively as possible, afforded her as much satis- 
faction as gifts of gems and gold to the indulged 
children of fortune. 

All the family vied in making home pleasant, and 
did not despise the means within their scope. The 
Earl slightly sounded the knocker. Fanny re- 
sponded to the summons. He met Mrs. St. John 
^ 12 
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and Pauline with cordiality, and Fanny received 
due notice* The whole party were soon enjoying 
a chat without restraint or formality. 

After a while, Aldair addressed Pauline, saying, 
"May I venture to ask you to singi A journey of 
nearly half a day, during which I allowed myself to 
anticipate this pleasure, emboldens me to make the 
request. 

Pauline acquiesced^ and sang with rare taste the 
^* Adelaide " of Beethoven; also, " Ah che la morte !" 
which alone should immortalise Verdi ; closing with 
the touching ballad, "We parted in silence." Aldair 
was completely entranced, and could have remained 
for hours under that lowly roof, where it was so 
peaceful and pleasant, where that exquisite voice 
seemed to him incomparable in intonation, as she 
sang the words, " Non ti scordar di me?" 

Etiquette demanded that he must leave, and after 
expressing his satisfaction at seeing them, and re- 
newing his thanks for the songs, he bade them adieu, 
first having mentioned to Mrs, $t* John that be 
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sliouM be within a short distance of L in the 

course of a fortnight, and would with her permission 
repeat his call. Mrs. St. John could but assent^ and 
the Earl wended his way to the inn, procured his 
travelling coat and book which he had left there, 
and after a stroll of some length the train arrived 
and he was en route for London, thence to Aldair. 

Shortly after this visit Pauline received a letter 
from Laura, saying that she would if agreeable be 
with her on the following Monday. There was no 
doubt as to the propriety of answering this epistle 
* affirmatively, and at the appointed time Pauline 
was at the morning train when Laura arrived. She 
was accompanied only by Alison, although Lady 
Emily would have made good her word, had she 
been near her niece at that time. 

Laura declined riding, and they walked to the 
hamlet, which was a mile from the station. It was a 
visit full of interest to the two young women, whose 
Hves were so different, and yet whom fate had or- 
dained to be drawn to each other by no common ties. 
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Laura admired the pretty adornings from Nature's, 
hand with which Fanny had newly replenished the 
cottage, and felt an indefinable pleasure in this 
humble retreat, where the ceremonies, fashions, and 
follies, and often duplicities of the sphere in which 
she moved were unknown. How refreshing to be 
where all was so real, and where she knew she was 
loved for herself alone ! 

She had been most anxious to meet Fanny, and 
behold again those splendid eyes, wondering if they 
would exercise the same spell upon her as in that 
momentary glance in the vestibule of the court 
building. 

The moment that she entered the parlour Laura's 
heart beat rapidly; her colour came and went, and 
she could scarcely remove her gaze from the young 
girl's face. The resemblance was there, more striking 
on closer inspection. 

Fanny had grown more fragile and delicate, and 
a wistful, yearning expression rarely left her, but 
mutely spake unrevealed volumes of thought* 
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Latkra's sympathy was aroused beyond measure* 
She felt a nearness to this young girl, a desire to 
surround her with everything luxurious and beauti- 
ful from her own full store — a wish to soothe her 
every trouble, and to make her life easy and 
happy. 

" She is not strong enough to teach, or to make 
lace," reflected Laura. "Oh, if they were less proud, 
I could do so much ; as it is, I am determined to 
do all I can for Fanny. 

" She will accept fruits and little delicacies from 
me, if carefully managed, I am sure/' 

She purchased some lace, and left orders for a 
large quantity, begging Fanny to use no haste in 
its manufacture, or to overtax her strength. 

Mrs. St. John and Fanny then retired, leaving 
Pauline and Laura together. 

Aldair's recent call was incidentally mentioned^ 
and Laura was sincerely pleased. 

*' Noble fellow," she thought, "I admire and 
respect him more than ever. How good of him to 
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asadFt his manly character and seek society that is 
congenial, if far removed from his usual circle." 

She then talked of her own affairs, some hints of 
which her first letter had contained. 

**It does not matter when or how," she said, 
*' suffice it to say that several months before you 
came to us, I met and won the love of one whom 
the world calls far below me in station. Truly he 
is poor in purse and influence, but very rich in all 
else. I love him, and ever shall, although my 
friends undoubtedly think I will in time forget him. 
He was far away, and. I had rashly made him 
promise to seek me on his return to England, little 
dreaming then I would so soon hear his ship was 
ordered home. This startling news was the origin 
of all the trouble you and I have suffered." 

** How strange ! " exclaimed Pauline. "Intelligence 
of a similar character nearly overpowered me, until 
I lost sight of my agitation in your sudden attack. 
Do you not remember that I once spoke to you of a 
cousin who was at sea 1 You have given me y^ur 
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c<)tifldence ; I will repay you with mine. I wished 
him to remain away, hoping my sister would by 
time and absence think less of him. He loves her 
only as a cousin." 

Allan had alluded to a cousin for whom he 
eherished a true regard, when assuring Laur^ that 
he had never loved before, not even in boyish fashion. 

^'How did you hear the news, Pauline, on the 
same evening that the tidings reached me 1" 

**I was just about to enter your dressing-room 
when I heard from one of the chorus singers, * Tho 
Severn is ordered home.' " 

** The Severn ! " ejaculated the astonished Laura. 
^* Pauline, will you tell me your cousin's name ?■** 

** Allan Welland,'* she answered. Without a word 
Laura threw her arms around Pauline, and held her 
in a silent, long embrace. She was perfectly under^ 
stood* Language was superfluous. Thus a new bond 
Was developed between the rich nobleman^s daughtel* 
and poor Pauline, toiling for her daily bread ! 

Laura found it difficult to tear heri^elf away, as 
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she did not know when she might see Pauline again, 
and the feelings she entertained for every member 
of that humble house were of real aflfection. ** They 
are his friends, and mine too. No wonder that I 
always loved Pauline. An unerring instinct gave 
her a place in my heart. Poor Fanny ! her longing, 
wistful eyes, their far-reaching, sad expression tella 
her story. How like Allan's they are, especially 
when she looks directly at me. What a tender pity 
I feel for her. How is it that / have gained the 
priceless treasure of Allan's love ? " 

The time which intervened between the train's 
arrival and departure was nearly exhausted, and 
Laura reluctantly left the cottage, Pauline with her,' 
who watched until the last flutter of the whito 
handkerchief disappeared in the dim distance,, 
"Aunt Emily never mentioned that Pauline had 
friends residing near her. I presume she thought it 
of too slight consequence. When they all learned^ 
whom I loved, I think they did not wish me to 
know that Pauline was iVUau's cousin, fearing such 
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knowledge would keep him all the more in my mind. 
I never would have accomplished my visit but for 
receiving a promise, when the first sense of the 
wrong done to Pauline made it impossible to refuse 
me the privilege," thought Laura, as she was speeding 
homeward. 

This was all true, and Lady Lisle earnestly hoped 
that their interview would terminate without dis- 
closure of the relationship, as Laura was pledged not 
to mention Allan's name,. but, as has been already 
seen, her hopes in this respect were frustrated. 

Lord Lisle remembered that in Pauline's tes- 
timony she had spoken of her own agitation on hear- 
ing of the supposed return of the Severn, when Laura 
was unfolding her story; and afterward consulted 
Lady Emily regarding it, but she could throw no 
light on the matter, and he dismissed it from his 
mind. The evening before Laura was to leave 
Aldair Castle, the Earl sought an opportunity to 
speak with her, as she was passing through the 
grand ball. 
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" Miss Spencer," said he, " have you any word to 
send Miss St. John ? I expect to see her in two 
or three days. My first visit was so delightful I 
intend repeating it." 

**I am pleased to hear it,'* replied Laura. "Please 
say I send much love. I wish I were going, too.^' 

*' Miss Spencer," he added, " to you alone I will 
flay that I look forward to many pleasant visits at 
L,.^ What think you ?" 

** God-speed, with all my soul," she answered. 

^^ Your words are most precious ones, my friend," 
returned the Earl, as he ascended the lofty, broad 
stairway. 

During their stay at the castle, Lady Lisle could 
not avoid reviving those aspirations which she had 
long entertained, that her blonde daughter might 
preside in those ancestjral halls. How ruthlessly her 
hopes were broken when Laura confessed her lave 
for the obscure sailor 1 Broken, but not utterly 
destroyed. Again they sprung up with an eagemefli- 
and power that would not be quelled. 
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" Timd alone can decide/* reflected my lady* *^ Oh I 
how could this fearful infatuation have happened to 
my child 1 It is a terrible trial, but I must not 
murmur. If I give up to grieve over this immo<> 
derately, as I could easily do, some unforeseen and 
perhaps more severe calamity might befall me* 
Patience — time may effect great changes. Thd 
Earl has never been known to pay serious court to 
any one. . His attentions to Lady Augusta Milton 
I began to fear, but they were nothing beyond 
politeness. If he will stay away from CourtcUffe, 
Sir Hugh Murray's stylish daughters cannot entrap 
him. It is well known they are trying. I hope 
he will remain * fancy free' until my foolish girl 
regains her senses. They seem to like each other, 
and I should be proud to call him son. His good- 
ness richly merits all the prosperity he enjoys. 

" Laura must be awakening from her dream. She 
has never seemed as fond of society^ or so gay and 
lively. 

'^ If she would but contrast the Countess of Aldiiif 
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with the wife of a poor, unknown navy officer! It 
was a wise move to bring her here, and later she 
will meet the Earl at Brighton." 

Aldair paid his second visit to Pauline, followed 
by a third and fourth, and beyond that number. 
Game, and other marks of his thoughtful remem- 
brance had been sent to the widow and her family. 
How he longed to lavish upon them in one ndoment 
everything desirable that the world contained, and 
to relieve them from all need of the endless routine 
of toil ! 

He was much interested in Fanny. Her frail 
figure, pale cheeks, and supernaturally bright eyes 
made a deep impression upon him. 
. " I am afraid she is not long for this world," he 
thought, and his kind heart beat with genuine 
sympathy, she was so young, and her life had known 
so few joys. 

He knew not of her unspeakable love, which made 
her monotonous existence far from wearisome. She 
had heard from AUan directly, two or three times 
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since he had been at sea, and every line of. these 
letters she knew from memory, and looked at them 
many times each day. They were kind, and ex- 
pressed anxiety concerning her health, described the 
new countries and scenes he had visited, sent many 
messages to his aunt and cousins, and altogether 
were of a character which breathed not one thous:ht 
of love. Pauline had called Fanny's attention to 
this, but she was not yet convinced. After she 
learned that Allan had given his heart to Laura 
Spencer, she strove again and again to open her 
sister's eyes. All in vain. She dare not tell her 
that she knew he loved another. * She could only 
hope that she would finally realise her mistaken 
ideas, and win herself away from the idol she 
worshipped. 

When the holidays, with their hospitalities and 
family gatherings and gayeties arrived, and Aldair 
Castle resounded with mirth and joyousness, Aldair's 
heart was far away, with the beautiful Pauline, and 
he was not happy amid those he prized and who 
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were his oldest friends, because she, too, was not 
there. 

^^ Soon as my friends leave," he thought, " I will 
know my fate. It shall be decided." 

Accordingly, as soon as he was at liberty to leave 
declining many invitations to accompany parties to 
their own homes, he sought the rustic village, and 
placed his happiness in the hands of the woman who 
had won from him a true, devoted love. His 
attentions had foreshadowed this, and had formed a 
subject of conversation between mother and 
daughter. 

The Earl's repeated visits did not allow the mere 
construction of friendly interest, and Pauline sug- 
gested, after the third one, that they should decline 
to receive him again. 

" Why so ?" queried Mrs. St. John. '' My house 
and my daughter have just as much right to the 
visits of an Earl, as Lady This or That, or the 
Duchess of So and So. He has the same privilege 
as any less known gentlemap, to enjoy our society. 
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Pauline, Aldair loves you I There is the plain truth. 
Why would you dismiss him ? la he not of high 
breeding and personal worth ? Is he not a man you 
can love and honour?" 

" That need not influence the question. There is 
a bridge between us. We may not so consider ; ho 
may overlook it. Thousands see it, and would scorn 
me for crossing it. In jny opinion it is the wiser 
part for us to resume our retired life, content with 
the old-time people, without exceptions from the 
outside great world. I shall be sorry to relinquish 
au acquaintance so agreeable, so congenial, or to 
wound the Earl in so doing ; but he would not take 
it unkindly, if properly done — now^ if at all/' 

*^It would be rude," rejoined Mrs. St. Johm 
** Upon what ground could I refuse him to see us in 
future \ He has not yet appeared as other than an 
acquaintance and friend. No, Pauline, I will allow 
him to come. It is no more than his due, after once 
acceding to his polite request." 

PaulinQ was silenced; and the Earl came again 
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and again, enjoying upon each occasion the melting 
tones of Pauline's voice in plaintive ballads, and its 
more brilliant rendition of operatic works* 

And Pauline ? Did she find pleasure in these re- 
unions? The esteem, gratitude, and congeniality 
first awakened, ripened into love — the purest and 
most abiding of aflFection, founded upon respect. 

Long details are unnecessary. Pauline and Aldair 
were plighted ere the first days of the new year had 

•* Gone down to the dark bosom of the past." 

All her hesitation, all her " reasons," were^ dissipated 
by the Earl. 

Everything was centred in the one question, 
*' Would she withhold life-long happiness from him 
who longed for her only, to bless his hearth 1" 

Friends, home, wealth, and advantages were 
nothing without her to share them. He pleaded so 
eloquently, that Pauline was vanquished, and the 
Earl was the happiest lover in the kingdom. As a 
right royal wooer might have done, he asked the 
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hand of Pauline from her mother, as if she were a 
princess he wished for his bride. 

His brief visits had formerly occurred during the 
day; but he felt now that he must not occupy too 
much of his fiancee^ 8 valuable time, and thus many 
a long, winter evening was passed by her side. 

May was the latest period that Aldair would 
allow to be mentioned for the wedding-day. That 
spring-tide season was fixed upon. 

" It is not that he can boast of birth and rank/' 
said Mrs. St. John to Mr. Golding, \rho had run up 
to see them, " that I give him my child. It is 
because he is worthy of her.'* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** And lilies, in your pure white robes. 
Bloom out upon this morning air, 
Meet emblem of the lovely bride 
Who kneels within the house of prayer. 
And let each spotless petal say, 
' We grace our sister's bridal-day.' 

" For all that's sweet, or fair, or bright. 
From daisy meek to royal rose, 
Should hasten, with its beauty best. 
To greet her wheresoe'er she goes ; 

While each bird sings a sweeter lay, 
Because 'tis Bessie's bridal-day. 

•* Father above, with love divine. 

Send down upon the fair young wife 
The dearest blessings earth can know, 
To smile upon her future life— 

That aU her years be bright and gay 
As this her happy bridal-day! " 

—Mary S. D. MyoATT. 

TT was the fairest May morning that ever graced 
-*- the earth, as in itself a benediction upon the 
twain who were to be made one soul and spirit. 
The primitive little church was redolent with 
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firagrance frdtn choicest flowers, beautifully arranged 
by Laura Spencer and Fanny St. John. Many of 
them were brought by Laura, others sent by the 
family owning a country residence in the environs 

of L -, formerly alluded to, who had called to 

congratulate Pauline, and, if all the truth were 
apparent, to see how she appeared with the shadow 
of a coronet over her brow. 

Aldair's extensive hot-houses had furnished their 
quota, and both the church and cottage were elabor- 
ately decorated. 

Laura had arrived very early upon the eventful 
day, Fanny sharing with her the honour of brides- 
maid. A special train was to bring the groom, 
Lord and Lady Lisle, Lady Emily, some distant 
relatives of the Earl's, and a very few of his intimate 
friends. Carriages were procured from the nearest 
large town, that the guests might be driven at once 
to the church, the village of L— boasting but 
one or two well-worn " flys," and a solitary coach. 
Every recjuisite for the comfort of the distinguished 
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visitors was amply considered. Pauline and the 
Earl desired freedom from ceremony and display* 
Save the profusion of flowers, and the few coaches 
leaving their occupants at the church door, no one 
would have imagined more than the nuptials of 
those among the ordinary parishioners. That one of 
the richest, most influential, and anciently descended 
peers of Great Britain, was a prominent actor in the 
scene seemed almost incredible. Pauline s toilette 
^as extremely simple — a travelling suit of light- 
gray silk, plainly made, and white chip hat with 
cluster of roses and buds, with white tulle veil. 

Aldair was also in travelling 'dress, plain, but 
faultlessly elegant. 

At the appointed hour, Mrs. St. John, Pauline, 
the bridesmaids in their unadorned apparel, and 
Howard, accompanied by Mr. Golding, walked to 
the church, but a few steps from the widow's home. 
A slight indisposition prevented Mr. Welland from 
being present; therefore Mr. Golding took his place 
to give away the bride, Laura regretted his 
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absence ; she might have heard something of AUaa 
incidentally. 

The party waited in the vestry until joined by 
the Earl^ when the wedding procession proceeded 
to the chancel, and the words were spoken which 
bound their lives and hearts as one. They re- 
entered the sacristy, and the names were signed. 
The Earl and Countess there received the contra- 
tulations of their friends ; the Countess with a 
quiet dignity and self-possession. The thought 
that she was a countess excited no pride in her 
heart; she scarcely remembered the fact until 
addressed by her new title. That she was the wife 
of one so good and excellent was the uppermost 
thought in her mind. 

At the porch, all those who desired to tender 
their greetings had opportunity, and Aldair added 
many kind words to the humble viDagers who, with 
smiles and tears, took part in the scene. Leave- 
takings over, they entered a carriage, after which 
flew a quantity of old shoes, almost darkening the 
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air, at the same time as thick with sno^ from the 
cups of rice — tokens of good- will which the villagers 
believed would bring good luck and^ prosperity to 
the happy pair. After a drive of some miles, they 
were to take a railway for a lovely villa owned by 
the Earl, upon the Cornish coast, in the suburbs of 
Penzance. It was situated upon a oliflFj against which 
the wild Waves beat with their unceasing music, and 
combining every attraction for a sea-side resort 

After a little stay there, they were to travel on 
the Continent, before taking up their abode at 
Aldair Castle. Many of his friends had hoped that 
he would open his beautiful house in the West End 
of London — it having been closed for several seasons 
on account of the feeble health of the late Earl, who 
remained quietly at Aldair Castle, without many 
changes, for some years — ^for the London season; 
but neither the Earl nor Pauline desired to accede 
to their wishes. How many blessed the day, that 
Aldair was wedded in that humble church without 

** Long-drawn aisle, or fretted vault." 
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A fi^te day indeed, for L \ when Pauline 

"bestowed her hand upon the "nobleman of high 
degree *' — a source of pride and joy to all the 
inhabitants of that quiet abode. She was lauded 
to the skies, and the aflfable manner which Aldair 
had shown to all with whom he had come in contact 
WQn the hearty plaudits of the populace. The 
church was filled, and every sou], even to the 
smallest parish school-children, felt a personal happi- 
ness in witnessing the good Pauline transformed 
into a countess. Aldair left with the rector a large 
sum to be dispersed among those needing aid, and 
to repair the church and parsonage, both sadly re- 
quiring attention. The goodly purse the clergyman 
found in Ms possession, after the ceremony, caused 
his eyes to open widely, all unused to such a fee! 

Pauline was perfectly delighted w^ith the Cornwall 
villa — she dearly loved the sea-coast. Never in 
her life before had she known absolute rest, the 
luxury of all the time she wished for reading, out- 
door werais€i« or whatever her inclinations prompted. 



1 
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. How often she sang to her husband, and how 
truly he appreciated the opportunity of monopolising 
her society in their retired, lovely retreat The 
days ran away, as by magic; the music, drives, 
and strolls by the "sounding sea," making their 
life one of constant enjoyment. 

Pauline had left home a little worn by her faith- 
ful application to her writing, but soon recovered 
her blooming appearance in that invigorating sea- 
breeze, and repose from a daily routine of pen, paper, 
and figures. 

" Harry,'* she said, as they were speaking of theii: 
foreign trip and future residence at the castle, " I 
wish we could always stay here, apart from the din 
of the world; it is so quiet and beautiful." 

** Indeed it is/' he replied, "but duties call us 
from this fairy -like life. Wherever we are we shall 
be happy, for we shall be with each other." 

" Yes," answered the wife, " I am perfectly sure 
of that. I did not mean to speak selfishly. I know 
you wish to answer the important letters of yester- 
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day. I will walk in the grounds. Will you join 
me by-and-by 1" 

** In a short time. I must devote myself ta the 
most urgent of my correspondents ; I have neglected 
them too long. The air is cool ; put on a wrap. I 
will soon be with you, my dearest." 

She went out, sauntering slowly along, book in 
hand — the fresh salt breeze heightening her beautiful 
colour — and nearing the lodge, was almost lost in 
thought of the loved ones at home, when she v/as 
recalled from her reverie by a young woman, the 
picture of rustic health and tidiness, running rapidly 
from the lodge toward her, then pausing and making 
profound obeisances. The Countess had responded 
to her deep courtesies, and the reverences of an old 
gray-haired retainer, with which she and Aldair 
had been greeted when passing in or out of the 
lodge; but^this demonstration she could not under- 
stand. She would have raised the hem of the 
Countess's simple morning-robe to kiss it, but she 
drew back, saying: — 
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** What favour have you to ask of me? If I can 
benefit you in any way, I will be glad to do so/* 

The lass answered, " I have nothing to ask, my 
lady, but that you ever may be as happy as now. 
Forgive me, my lady, for having dared to interrupt 
you. I know I am over-bold. 

** Thanks for your kind wishes," returned Pauline, 
and at that moment she recognised in the plump, 
rosy-cheeked maiden, the pale, haggard, despairing 
giri sh. had cheered ia the prison furt-^rdi - 

The Countess asked her a number of questions^ 
and learned that she had escaped with a very Hght 
sentence, and at its expiration had sought her former 
home (Pauline, from her almost exhausted little 
fund, having furnished the means)^ to find her 
grandfather in need of her; his " auld wife "^ having 
died, leaving him alone in the lodge, where he had 
lived many years, charged* with the care of the 
place, during the long periods it was untenanted 
by the Earl. 

Pauline's interest in the girl and kindly manner 
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filled her with joy. She heard from the Countess's 
own lips of her acquittal, and the interview was 
ended by her declaring, **Thi8 is the happiest 
moment of my life^ to speak to you as -our 
Countess." 

These heart-felt words were acceptable to Pauline, 
from one who had known het in days of suffering 
and trial. They were honest, and bore none of the 
fulsome, or studied, half-meant phrases the purely 
worldly heart and lips offer — many with envious 
feelings, or destitute of right good-will. 

The Countess had a happy time in Paris, visiting 
every place of historic fame far and near, of which 
she had read with deepest interest. It seemed to 
her that the Earl visited every magasm of note in 
the gay capital, to pour upon her all that was 
rich and rare. The few articles which composed 
her modest trousseau were entirely lost sight of, in 
the numberless selections of her husband's taste and 
liberality. Her maid was in ecstasies upon each 
fresh addition, arranging and caring for them with 
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true national pride, proving herself a veritable 
daughter of Gaul. 

Valuable gifts had been presented by Laura, Mr. 
Golding, and Aldair's kindred. The Aldair jewels 
were, many of them, reset in Pauline's honour, and 
many new additions thereto the Earl had indulged 
in, for the wedding gifts. Yet all these acquire- 
ments of which a duchess might have been proud, 
did not impart any consequence to Pauline. 

She prized and wore them as her husband's gifts, 
thinking little of their intrinsic value. 

Grand, picturesque Switzerland fully enchanted 
the Countess. Aldair had visited that and many 
other countries again and again, until there had 
seemed nothing more to excite his enthusiasm or 
awaken interest ; but he experienced a new pleasure 
in witnessing the unalloyed happiness of his bride, 
to whom everything was so fresh and novel. Day- 
dreams she had long indulged were realised, and the 
world which had been unlocked to her only by the 
" pen of the ready writer/' was open tq her vision. 
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Aldait was gratified to behold the admiration his 
lovely wife aroused ; she was the cynosure of all 
eyes wherever they went ; her gentle, unassuming 
manner evoked praise as well as the handsome face. 

One day, as they were resting by a bright, dashing 
waterfall in the Tyrol, after a pedestrian mountain 
excursion, the Earl said to his wife : " Pauline, that 
little roof-tree under which I have spent so many 
blessed hours is a precious shrine to me, a Mecca I 
shall ever revert to with real eastern devotion. Did 
I not find there my untold treasure ? Are not those 
still sheltered within its walls whom we both hold 
dear ? On our return we will, the first day possible, 
pass some hours there, and I ask you for me, then 
to arrange that everything is procured which can 
add to its order and comfort, inside and out. Send 
to London for all your mind suggests. Fanny must 
give up her pupils, and the lace- work ; all we can 
induce. She is too frail to apply herself so con- 
tinually. She must come to Aldair, and see if a 
change of atmosphere and riding arouud the country 
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will not benefit ber. She is very delicate. I dislike 
to alarm you, but my fears are grave that she may 
fall in a decline." 

Pauline's eyes were moist as she acknowledged 
her own concern for Fanny; the gratitude and thanks 
she conveyed her husband for his goodness she was 
obliged to show more in looks than words. 

Early September found the Earl and Countess en 
route for Aldair Castle — crossing over the blue sea 
nearing them every moment to their native land, 
there to take up their part in the lot of usefalness, 
influence, and prominence fate had assigned them. 

Of course the wedding had caused the usual nine 
days' wonder. 

People of many different stations had freely ex- 
pressed their opinions. Oh ! the disappointed daugh- 
ters, and the still more disappointed mammas ! 

The Misses Murray declared it a positive sin that 
Aldair made a countess of nobody. Lady Augusta 
Milton thought he had no right to marry so 
obscurely; yet when, in the lapse of time, oppor- 
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tunity offered, none evinced more politeness to the 
Countess, or were more ready to accept her invita- 
tions, which they betrayed would not be lightly 
welcomed I 

The trial which she had undergone was a subject 
of much gossip — enlarged upon, exaggerated, and 
distorted in every way, until the true facts were 
made apparent after the excitement of the wedding 
had cooled down, and Lord and Lady Lisle s version 
of the story had time to gain ground over idle 
rumour. 

Lady Lisle, when informed of the Earl's engage- 
ment, could scarcely credit news so foreign to her 
dearest hopes. " It was all her splendid singing 
and brilliant looks, that unfortunate evening," she 
thought, and a disagreeable, choking sensation 
oppressed her. There was nothing but to accept 
the situation, without a trace of the feeling within, 
or the hopes which had perished. *' One may have 
money and power, but what are they in accomplish- 
ing designs where hearts are alone interested 1 Does 
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Laura yet think of that audacious sailor, who would 
rob us of our child so inexcusably? It must be that 
she does not, it cannot be otherwise. As long as 
Aldair was free, I did not encourage or further the 
attentions of Shaftesbury. No one, in my opinion, 
is like Aldair, • yet Shaftesbury is a fine match in 
every way, and I shall henceforth cautiously manage 
difierently. It is not that I am in haste to part 
with Laura, but the sooner she can become interested 
and engaged, the better for us all. Once married, I 
shall breathe freely, and have no nightmares of that 
reprehensible mechanic's son hanging over me," 
continued the reflections of my Lady Lisle. 

The festivities at Aldair, upon the arrival of the 
Earl and Countess, were of the traditional old-time 
English style. Bells were rung, bonfires blazed, 
and good cheer was provided for the tenantry 
and entire neighbourhood, whose loyalty to the 
house of Aldair was proverbial; their young and 
latest lord losing none of the fealty they bore to 
the late Earl. 
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Visitors thronged the castle, many out of curiosity 
to see the humble governess, who had passed through 
80 conspicuous an ordeal as Arrest, imprisonment, 
and a court-trial with open doors. 

The Countess conducted herself with perfect pro- 
priety, winning the respect and commendation of all 
classes. 

Her guests were charmed with her sweet, un- 
aflFected ways, and the tenants and peasants about 
the estates recognised the true lady. Acts of bene- 
volence and kind feeling, unobtrusively rendered, 
were a part of the busy life which met with many 
demands. 

The Earl and Pauline occasionally ran down to 

Ij for brief visits, where everything was peaceful 

and happy, save that Fanny looked wan and ill, 

although she never complained. Nothing was left 

, undone that affection or means could employ in her 

t)ohalf. Eminent advice, nutritious food, the use of 

a pony, trips to the sea-side with her sister, long 

jstays fit the castle — fill were united for her benefit, 

13 
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but not with much effect. Sometimes she appeared 
to be gaining, and then retrograded. 

Mrs. St. John becaine endowed with more strength 
as time advanced. The first remedial agent which 
stayed her sufferings, giving her an opportunity to 
gain, was the strychnine prescription, which had 
performed so important a part in the drama so 
recently enacted in real life. 

How proud was the Countess to receive her mother 
at the castle, containing so much of interest to an 
appreciative mind, and seeing her enjoyment therein 
— ^and the pleasant change from an inactive secluded 
life, which had known, formerly, so much privation 
and pain. 

Time fled; Aldair and the Countess visited his 
scattered : dominions, entertained in their London 
mansion, made trips to the celebrated watering- 
places, and with agreeable parties spent weeks in 
their yacht, touching at *'many a foreign shore," 
but nowhere were they as happy as at Aldair, 

*' This is the only place that seems really like 
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home, Harry/^ said Pauline, upon every return to 
the stately edifice, surrounded with its ancient 
growth of trees, its undulating parks, where the deer 
roamed without dread of the hunter s rifle, where 
beautiful trout sported in deep shady pools fearless 
of the angler's skill, where everything appertaining 
to nature, either inanimate, or breathing the bloom- 
scented air, was tenderly protected* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

*' There's naught within the compass of humanity but I would dare 
and do."--Sm A. Hunt. 

TT B. M. man-of-war, the Severn^ was anchored 
-*-'•• off the African coast. 

It had unfurled its banner with the triune cross 
of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, in many 
widely separated ports, and given parting salutes 
from its mighty guns at the antipodes of its Anglo- 
Saxon owner, and the next move was " homeward 
bound," which both officers and men eagerly 
anticipated. 

This looked-for event was delayed by a sudden 
fever which had proved very general, although not 
in many instances fatal. The vessel was moored far 
from the shore for the sake of the purer air* One of 
the officers had died, and nearly all were invalided 
— making it very arduous for those who had escaped 
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the epidemic. Allan's sound constitution and 
correct haljits of life were in his favour to resist the 
disease. His duties were greatly increased, his sleep 
scant and irregular, his meals snatched at odd times, 
often far beyond the time Ije really required food, 
yet he still kept up, regardless of self, or exposure 
to the malady. With a brave heart and ready hand 
he performed the duties usually allotted to three or 
four, besides his own specified routine. 

He was almost ubiquitous • now here, now there, 
and endeavouring to foresee all that was in his 
power which he could do, in that time of emergency 
and fear. 

He had been a favourite with every one on board, 
even with the surly, fault-finding first officer, never 
, known to give one their fairly-earned meed of praise, 
except grudgingly. Allan's strict attention to his 
business, his obliging disposition and desire to serve 
others, and gentlemanly conduct, had won regard 
from all with whom he was in daily contact. He 
had once been promoted by the request of his com- 
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mander, who took pains to award merit td the 
deserving. 

Commander Dalfield, R. N., was a very prominent 
officer, and his recommendation was of weight with 
the Admiralty. He was one of those just men — 
who, aUs! are too few— who take pride in for- 
warding the interest of subordinates. Any and 
every ship in which he had served among, or at the 
head, he had made it a rule to know the personeUe 
of all the young officials, in such a manner that 
they had no idea they were especially observed, or 
scarcely noticed. 

Allan ranked as a prime favourite among the 
''mess'' who shared wiili him the ward-room. 
Although he was more fond of books than cards or 
games, he sometimes joined in the recreations of 
his companions. He was often selected as umpire 
between those who were at variance, and had proved 
on several occasions a judicious mediator. 

Laura was ever in his heart, present often in 
dreams, and living in his memory in waking hours. 
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For her sake nothing seemed difficult or unpleasant ; 
she was the lode-star that spurred him on to watch 
every moment, that he might never fail in taking 
advantage of every incident which might be 
accredited to his record of fidelity and honour. 
He realised all the temptations that surrounded her, 
remembered her youth and inexperience; but his 
faith in her constancy never waned. 

** Those deep blue eyes, that pure heart, are true/' 
he whispered as he paced the vessel's deck alone in 
the still hours of night, looking upward at the un- 
familiar constellations, which told him he was far 
from the land of his birth and his love. ** In a few 
weeks, if I am spared, I hope to see her again. 
How will she receive me ? With a faithful heart I 
am certain. And her father and mother? Lady 
Emily, too? I can only hope. My commander 
promises me a second promotion, if his influence 
can secure it, and I may look upon it as already 
mine. Two promotions in one term of sea-service 
is a stepping-stone to future hopes, and after one 
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more voyage (not as long a one as this has been 
I trust), I may be able to marry my darling girl. 
If my ambition is vain and delusive, it is none the 
less precious now. I am glad our sailing orders 
were countermanded, when we expected to be ' 
recalled home more than two years ago. I would 
have sought Laura, and probably my indiscretion 
would have caused a final dismissal. It has been 
hard to remain from her so long, without one word 
or line to comfort me. To see her name occasioxially 
in the Court Journal is a source of real happiness. 
How perfectly lovely she must have looked when 
presented to the Queen; but as bridesmaid to my 
cousin Pauline, in. a plain India muslin, she was as 
beautiful, I know, as in the costly court attire. 
I wish I could have been at the wedding, it would 
have been a joyful hour for me. How strange that 
Pauline was for months with my beloved, and I did 
not know it! They wrote me she had secured a 
situation in a nobleman's family, that was all. Not 
until the press carme out with news of |ier trial 
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and acquittal, and at tlie same time family letters — 
all months old when they reached me — did I learn 
where Pauline had been employed. Next I heard 
of her marriage to Aldair. Well, Pauline deserved 
an Earl, if he is a true nobleman, which an empty 
title cannot make him. I am sure Aunt St. John 
is not at all elated to speak of her daughter as the 
countess, but she is happy to see her child placed 
in aflfluence, and a po'feition where she may do a 
world of good. Some of my letters have missed me, 
and there are many things I do not clearly under- 
stand. I wonder if Laura knows the relationship I 
bear to Pauline. She must have learned it in some 
way. 

'*0h! how much I might know of her through 
my own family, and it requires self-command of no 
common grade to repress the temptation. But 
that would be breaking our compact. Perhaps she 
hears them speak of me, and with sealed lips cannot 
answer, except in some formal words, while her 
heart is wholly mine. Little Fanny would tell me 
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every particular if she knew I cared for them. She 
is a good girl, and I hope will grow stronger; she 
looked so delicate when I left. 

"What a scene when Laura appeared in court! 
That was like my brave, unequalled darling. When 
our love is made known to her parents, she will plead 
for me, and win my cause, the resolute girl. ^Fidus 
ad mortem^ her last dear words, they still linger 
in my ear, and they were truly spoken.'' 

His watch was relieved, and he went below to 
look after the sick and attend to their wants. 

One of the surgeons was prostrated by the fever, 
and his associate nearly worn out with over-exertion 
and loss of rest. 

Allan had gone the rounds with him (for the sick- 
bay was crowded, and the ship was almost a floating 
hospital) and learned to compound the medicines 
he gave, how and when to administer them, until he 
was of great service in this important line. 

Necessary repairs made it imperative for the 
vessel to remain in her present positioa, else she 
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would have been changed to a cooler atmosphere, 
after coaling and taking in supplies. 

The work was progressing rapidly when the fever 
broke out, and then the progress was very slow. 

There was on board one of those turbulent, wicked 
spirits that seem to exist for evil doing and vicious 
deeds, and whose insubordinate conduct on several 
occasions had caused him to be punished. Rum 
was his greatest delight; but the moderate rations 
furnished to the men were but as a drop in the 
bucket compared to his wants. 

Sometimes he forcibly robbed his fellow-sailors of 
their portion, and committed any act, however des- 
picable, in order to increase his own quantity. 

So many complaints were made of him for this 
and various other oflFences, that his supply of grog 
was discontinued. 

He vowed vengeance upon every ojEcer in the 
vessel, from Captain Dalfield to the lowest in rank 
and authority. He nursed his wrath, and after 
appearing to be (juiet and under control for somq 
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time, asked permission to go on shore for twenty- 
four hours. 

This was denied, as none of the men were per- 
mitted to leave the ship except when urgency- 
required, and those whose record was favourable 
received the privilege. 

This man's anger was uncontrollable. The pro- 
tracted revel which he had anticipated, could not 
so easily be given up. He deserted that night, 
swam to the shore with difficulty, found the vile 
compounds with which the town abounded, and gave 
himself up to an unstinted license of his vitiated 
appetite. 

The next day but one, Commander Dalfield wished 
to visit the port, and requested Allan to accompany 
him, he having learned from the surgeon the various 
drugs and medicines of which they were in need. 

The purchases were made, and Allan was waiting 
for the Commander, who was attending to some 
business in another part of the town. 

He stood under an awning, a marine having 
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carried the stores to the gig, hoping the Commander 
would soon be ready to leave, as the tropical sun 
was growing hotter, and there was the long pull 
to the vessel, exposed to its fierce rays. 

They had left the ship soon after daybreak to 
avoid the heat, taking more than usual sanitary 
precautions, on account of the prevailing fever. 

Allan looked out upon the miserable street, with 
its heterogeneous population. Sailors of diverse 
nationalities were wandering about, squalid natives, 
and people of many a clime, as the place was a 
regular trading port for vessels. 

After a short time the commander came in sight, 
walking toward the beach. Allan immediately left 
his shelter, and had nearly overtaken the officer, 
when he saw the intoxicated sailor rise from a group 
of sheds near the landing-place. He had lain there 
some hours, and the stupor which had succeeded 
his rough hilarity was wearing off. The evil spirit 
was dominant, and with savage satisfaction the 
vindictive cr^^ature drew a creese which he had 
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procured on reaching the port, and with a silent^ eat- 
like movement placed himself to intercept Dalfield, 
who was screening his head from the sun with a 
white umbrella, walking along entirely unconscious 
of the threatening danger. 

When Allan observed all this, he was upon a 
slight eminence, which gave him an advantage to 
take in at a glance the necessity of prompt action. 
The cruel blade glittered in the light, poised one 
second in the air on its terrible mission to the heart 
of the Captain, who had not an instant's warning to 
defend himself. 

By an almost superhuman eflFort, Allan gave a 
leap, and was just in time to push his commanaer 
aside,, and receive the keen, fearful weapon in his 
own breast. The miscreant drew it out, and would 
have implanted it again ; but Allan, with more than 
natural strength, struggled with his antagonist^ and 
wrested the knife from his grasp. 

This scene occupied but a moment of time ; but 
as Allan had conquered the brute, some of the gio-g 
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crew had reached the spot, just as he fell fainting to 
the ground, the blood gushing from his wound. 

Captain Dalfield was a large man, " fat and scant 
o' breath/^ like Hamlet (as Shakespeare portrays 
him), and if Allan had not been opportunely near, 
his life would have been forfeited to the assassin — 
nothing could have saved him. 

The wretch was secured, and two of the marines 
left to guard him until irons could be sent, that he 
might be removed to the ship in manacles. 

Tenderly as possible, almost with a woman's 
gentle touch, the hardy sailors lifted Allan's inani- 
mate body, bore it to tlie gig, shaded him from the 
burning sun, and pulled lustily with willing hands 
and hearts to hasten to the Severn. Having arrived 
there, they conveyed him carefully up the tackle to 
the Captain's own cabin, and soon his woimd, which 
had been hastily bound up on shore, was properly 
dressed. The Captain feared the risk of bringing 
him to the vessel, yet knew that once there, he 
could be much better cared for with their experi- 
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enced surgeons, and receive many more comforts 
than the heated, uncomfortable African town could 
furnish. He would not lose sight of him for hardly 
a moment, and the surgeons and every one should 
be constant in their attentions to the brave fellow. 

Everything was done for him commensurate with 
gratitude, kindness, and skill ; but he remained in 
an unconscious state. In answer to the Com- 
mander's earnest inquiries, the surgeons (the one 
who had been ill just able to arise) shook their 
heads, and would give no encouragement 

" Only say you think he will recover in time," 
urged Dalfield. 

'* Ask nothing at present ; it is a most severe and 
dangerous wound. Inflammation may set in ; he 
may take the fever. He shall be saved if our best 
efforts and care can aid him," answered the head 
surgeon, endorsed by his colleague. 

The Captain was left alone with his stricken 
deliverer. The true-hearted man offered a prayer 
of thanksgiving for his own preservation, and for 
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the recovery of the courageous young man who had 
periled the existence he held dear, to save another's 
life. The Commander had passed through many 
dangers, through terrors that would have caused the 
stoutest heart to quake, but never had he been 
brought so closely face to face with the dread 
mystery, as when that burnished blade startled his 
vision, gleaming in the African sun. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

** Prayer will from the deepest dungeon climb. 
And bring a blessing down." 

— Joanna Batllie. 

T ADY LISLE was growing very much dis- 
-^ couraged ; the gravest fears were oppressing 
her that Laura still adhered to her lowly-born lover. 
More than two years had passed since her confession 
to her parents. She was seemingly very fond of 
society, and appeared to enjoy herself with a light 
and happy heart, never dull or melancholy, or 
betraying in any manner that her thoughts were 
far away, or not wholly interested in the affairs 
which encompassed her. Yet there was no evading 
the fact that she had not, and would not permit 
marked attentions, from any of the young gentlemen 
who admired her and evinced a preference for her 
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society. Lady Lisle observed the tact and delicacy 
with which she managed those who became at all 
demonstrative ; they never took oflfence and re- 
mained as friends, when perfectly understanding 
that friendship was the strict limit of the acquaint- 
ance. Could it be among the possibilities of life, 
that she was firm in her allegiance to the daring 
youth who aspired so high? Had not a lapse of 
time, maturer years, and larger experience, effaced 
that love which emanated from a childish heart 1 
Had she not yet realised the great difference in their 
birth and standing ? More than three years since 
her unformed character and romantic ideas had been 
captured by the bold adventurer, and could she not 
now clearly see her folly? 

Lady Lisle often longed to converse with her 
daughter upon this subject, to reason with her, and 
assure her she could not be happy, far removed from 
her own sphere; that she could not successfully 
change, to suit her own individual case, the decrees 
which had been established from the beginning of 
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time. But she did not venture upon it, concluding 
that silence might prove the wisest measure. 

Lady Emily was less sanguine than Lady Lisle as 
to a change in Laura's mind, although when visiting 
her aunt she never by word or look gave token of 
the deep interest which the associations there con- 

m 

tained for her, no sentimentality which exhibited in 
the least degree the emotions called forth by the 
scenes where her heart had rendered its willing 
bondage. 

The matter was rarely alluded to by the family; 
it was entirely avoided, each one feeling indisposed 
to broach the subject. 

As Lady Lisle was in the midst of her reflections 
Laura entered the room. It was nearly the close of 
an unusually briUiant London " season," and Lady 
Lisle had indulged in hopes that ere its conclusion 
Laura would have accepted a desirable offer. 
During the previous season Shaftesbury had plainly 
expressed his admiration, but Laura had not taken 
advantage of his proffered devotion. Her mother 
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had felt this keenly. Of high rank, wealth, and 
influence, and but ten or twelve years her senior, he 
was a most proper and worthy parti for the 
Honourable Miss Spencer. 

Indeed, she had lost several opportunities to 
** settle'* herself in accordance with her position. 
Her sweet face, lovely disposition, and many accom- 
plishments, combined with her illustrious parentage, 
called around her the most promising single men 
of the day: her choice lay almost in her own 
hands. 

•* Why, not in your habit, my dear V asked Lady 
Lisle. *^Did you not accept Mr. Stanhope's (the 
oldest son of Lord Broughton) invitation to ride out 
in the Eow this afternoon ? You have seemed to 
find him a pleasant companion of late." 

'*Yes, mamma, he is very agreeable. I declined 
going to-day. I have accepted several of his invita- 
tions, and although he may have no idea of any 
serious attention to me^ every young lady should be 
guarded, and allow no gentleman to believe she is 
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eftcouraging him, to repent it afterwards; thus I 
thought best to remain at home this afternoon.'' 

" What excu&e did you make ? I do not under- 
stand how you need decline, he has not been so 
pointed in his politeness as yet, that it was time to 
drive him oflf," said the mother. 

*^ I answered his note, saying that I expected 
company. Augusta Milton sent word early this 
morning, that she would be with me in the 
afternoon, to tell me all particulars regarding her 
engagement to Shaftesbury. It has just- taken 
place.'* 

Another blow for Lady Lisle ! The second Earl 
she beUeved her daughter might have wedded, but 
for a mechanic's son! "Was the girl out of her 
mind to let such opportunities pass 1 In place of 
trying. to secure Aldair, she had deliberately aided 
him in paying court to the ci-devant governess. 
Shaftesbury she had positively thrown away, for 
Lady Augusta Milton to captivate/' thought her 
ladyship. 
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She again addressed her daughter — ^*Will you 
not ride with Robert Stanhope to-morrow V^ 

"Please do not make any objections to my spend- 
ing the entire day with sister Louisa. It has been 
several weeks since she was taken ill, and I have 
been out so much, I fear I have almost neglected 
her, and will atone for it now. It is tedious to be 
confined to one's room, just indispased enough not 
to know how to pass the time. Can I do anything 
for you before Augusta comes; write letters, or 
read to you? Your eyes seem a little weak of 
late.'' 

"No, thank you — nothing," returned the mother, 
her heart sinking within her. She was giving up 
the fascinating Stanhope as a member of her family. 
He was quite the rage, and how many girls envied 
Iiaura Spencer, and wished they had her opportuni- 
ties, when he sought her side in society, or rode as 
her companion on his prancing steed. 

As Laura left the apartment Lady Lisle's eyes 
filled with tears; why, she could scarcely tell. She 
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did not wish to acknowledge how deeply she was 
disappointed by Laura's indifference to her suitors 
— but the upholsterer's son might triumph over 
them all! 

Just as Lady Lisle was about to leave her town 
house for their country seat in the next county, the 
Countess Aldair wrote Laura, inviting her to spend 
some days at the castle. She had been in London 
most of the season, but left before its close, glad to 
exchange the stifling city air for the pure atmosphere, 
green lawns and rich June foliage of her beautiful 
home. Laura had paid her one visit at Aldair, had 
met her in London and at popular resorts, and letters 
during months of absence kept warm and bright 
their true friendship. 

Lady Lisle did not approve of too great an 
intimacy between the Countess and Laura, yet 
could not interdict it in a moderate degree. Laura 
understood perfectly her mother's feelings, and fears 
that she might hear of Allan at the castle, or in 
Pauline's society, and contented herself with her 
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friend's companionship in the limited degree she 
^was at liberty to enjoy. 

" Dear Laura/' wrote the Countess, " I am sure 
the country will seem charming after a long stay in 
tow^n, and the repose and quiet will restore the 
bloom which may have been dimmed a little by 
your gayeties. We expect no guests at present, and 
it will be so delightful to have you all to myself. 
When you were with us before there was so much 
company I could not devote my time to you/' 

Laura requested her mother's permission to pay 
the visit with such beseeching eyes that Lady Lisle. 
could not refuse. It was a source of conjecture to 
her if Laura had ascertained the relationship of the 
Countess to Allan Welland. She trusted she had 
not, and that it might not be discovered ; fearing, if 
so, that Laura would advocate his cause with addi- 
tional courage, that she might make his consan- 
guinity to the Countess a new claim in his favour. 

Laura, accompanied by Alison, after a pleasant 
railway journey reache4 the station of Briar-Olney, 
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where the carriage with its armorial bearings awaited 
the train, and in a moment more she was welcomed 
with true affection by Pauline; and a long chat they 
thoroughly enjoyed, while driving through the lovely 
landscape to Aldair Castle, so stately and grand, yet 
home-like and the embodiment of domestic comfort 

*' I am so thankful you came to-day," said Pauline. 
" Harry was obliged to go to London yesterday. An 
important bill came up in the House, which he 
thought would not be reached this session* He has 
had enough of Parliament, and hoped he could stay 
iere looking after his flocks and herds, his fruit-trees 
and his beloved agricultural pursuits. I am so 
lonely when he is away. However, I expect him hy 
to-morrow evening.'' 

*^It is the greatest pleasure I can know to be 
with you, Pauline. How much pleased I am that 
we are to pass a week or so by ourselves. We can 
dispense with all formalities which must claim atten- 
tion when you are entertaining guests. I will not call 
myself one. I shall make myself perfectly at home," 
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An unexpressed but grateful sympathy existed 
between these friends. Pauline knew that Laura 
was faithful to Allan, and the silent bond, which was 
none the less strong in its muteness, was precious to 
the devoted girl. 

Three or four days passed, during which they were 
very happy together, when one morning Laura was 
reading the newspapers and journals, which had just 
arrived from the metropolis. As usual, she was 
seeking naval intelligence. " This is for any one 
and every one,'^ she thought. '^ I am not breaking 
my promise to my parents. I did not exclude the 
public press, when I said I did not expect to hear 
jfrom Allan. Were it not for this, I would be 
comfortless. The same poor and yet inestimable 
privilege is his. Perhaps he sees an allusion to me 
sometimes. I wonder if he read of my presenta- 
tion." 

At this moment her eye fell upon an article 
headed " Latest from H. B. M. man-of-war Sevem,^^ 
which gave a succinct account of the encounter 
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between Allan and the infuriated sailor, by which 
Captain Dalfield's life was saved ; his escape from 
instant death by the gallantry and daring of young 
Welland. The article closes by stating that his own 
life was in peril, and his wound of so severe a 
nature it was doubtful if he would survive the injury, 
he remaining unconscious at the time the despatches 
were forwarded. Tributes to his gallant conduct 
and bravery were unsparingly added; and his 
general merit during the time of the fever (which 
was abating) was commended in terms of highest 
praise. 

Laura scarcely breathed while reading this, so 
intense was her. excitement, so deep her grief. Not 
a tear came to relieve her eyes, which burned and 
throbbed as if a flame had suddenly swept over 
them. Oh, the agony her faithful young heart knew 
in that hour! After the shock had subsided a little, 
so that she could collect her thoughts, she said to 
herself, ^*I must acquire control of my feelings; 
giving way to despair will not benefit him or me. 
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Oh, my brave Allan 1 who can doubt your nobility 
now? I will not give up to my terrible grie£ 
Heaven will sustain me. I will constantly pray; 
God will hear me and my heart be relieved of its 
sore burden/' With trembling limbs she sought 
Pauline, who was trying some new songs in the 
music room. 

She was startled at the white face and distressed 
expression of her friend, as she neared the piano. 

The Countess hurriedly looked at the paper, then 
drew Laura to her, kissing her golden hair and pale 
brow. 

Although no words were spoken, Laura received 
strength and comfort from her beloved Pauline's 
presence. 

" How fortunate that T am herej^ she thought ; 
"I* can bear it better than I could have done 
anywhere else.'' 

How kind was the Countess in these trying days, 
aiding Laura to keep up a brave spirit with her 
fearful weight of sorrow and suspense, the most 
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painful to endure of all the trials which oppress a 
heavy heart 1 

One silent prayer lived in Laura Spencer's heart, 
and never left her once rosy lips, now pale and 
unwreathed with the semblance of a smile. Only 
to hear that he was yet alive, only to know that he 
would reach home, that she might see him once 
more ! She would not ask too much at first. How 
continually went up these cries from the depths of 
her inmost soul, in the hours of suffering she lived 
through every day ! She felt then she was heard 
and answered, and her troubled heart was sustained 
by a peace she knew no earth-bom help could give. 

Pauline was much distressed for fear that the sad 
news might be conveyed to Fanny, who had grown 
more feeble and weak, and of late rapidly so. 

Laura appreciated this anxiety, and she suggested 
to the Countess to send for or bring her to Aldair, 
as she thought in either case it would be well for 
her to be with them. If she w^ere aware of it, they 
would arouse themselves to cheer her ; and if not, 
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they would prevent the tidings from reaching lier, if 
possible. 

" It is several weeks since Allan was wounded/' 
thought Laura. " When will the next despatches 
come ? and oh ! what news for me 1 Something 
decisive, I am sure. To think that very day I was 
with a gay party at Eichmond. My thoughts were 
with him, but no one knew they were so far away ; 
I have learned such self-control. We can teach 
ourselves almost any discipline we wish. When I 
leave here, who will know of the thorn that pierces 
me at every breath ? Our hearts can ache in one 
place as severely as in another; the mere mechanical 
part of us may laugh or sing, and the world not 
suspect the pain within! Our hearts may be as far 
removed from the rest of us as the north pole from 
ihe south.'' 

Aldair and Pauline went to L , and found 

that Fanny was uninformed of the alarming news 
regarding Allan, Mrs. St. John having successfully 
kept it from her. She was much changed from the 
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time Pauline had seen her last — only three weeks, 
and it was apparent that she could never rally her 
failing strength. She was nQuch pleased to return 
with her sister, the castle being a second home, 
where every one, from the Earl to the lowest atten- 
dant, welcomed the drooping girl with that infini- 
tude of love and pity one feels for those who are 
overshadowed by the wing of that angel which no 
devotion and no affection may avert ! 

Laura eagerly watched for the carriage sent to 
Briar-Olney in the early evening of the day upon 
which Pauline had left home, and as it drove to 
the door was much gratified to see that Fanny was 
inside. She was surprised to see Aldair lift her in 
his arms as he would have done a little child, bring 
her in and place her on a sofa. She went up to 
greet her, and was shocked beyond measure at the 
change which time had wrought; she had not seen 
Fanny since the day of the Countess' wedding. 
With that dominion over self, the result of long 
experience; she repressed all visible signs / of hey 
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feeling, and spoke to the invalid with her usual 
gentle grace of manner, while her heart was moved 
to its depths by the pallid face and emaciated figure 
of the young girl. Always slight and fragile, she 
looked now almost ethereaL Her eyes alone re- 
minded Laura of the Fanny of former days. How 
thankful she was to know that Fanny was spared 
the doubt and suspense she had to endure. '* How 
could I bear it were I so frail and ill ? Thank God ! 
I am strong," she murmured, and then the prayer 
which had become incorporated into her very being 
was wafted up from the full heart for Allan's 
welfare. 

Fanny declined day by day; the most resigned, 

beautiful expression rested on her features, and a 

touching, appealing look in her large soft eyes — 

which had lost the strange brightness they had worn 

when the hectic flush first fevered her cheek — was 

indescribable. Laura was devoted to her, and Fanny 

was grateful and happy in her companionship. 

Upon one occasion she said, "Miss Spencer, how 

14 
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very kind you are to me. It robs sickness of many 
pangs, it compensates me for much pain/^ 

*' I am glad to be of the least service or comfort 
to you in any way. I have a favour to ask of you : 
do not call me Miss Spencer, please; say Laura.'' 

*^ Certainly, if you wish. Oh, if you cpifld know 
how much I love you ! " 

Laura turned away to hide her tears, and to moye 
her lips with that prayer which welled forth with 
nearly every breath of her life. "Merciful Father !" 
i^he whispered, ^' send me good tidings from Alle^n. 
Oh, why am I spared?" §be thought; "why does 
he so love me — and this lovely girl must dje, her 
IpY© unyeturned ? why am I so blest— blessed ^yen 
\i I ijever see hi§ face agajn, to know how wholly 
mine is his pure heart ?" 

The time had more than expired which had been 
named by Lady Lisle for her daughter's stay at the 
castle, but she longed to remain and share in minis- 
tering to the dying girl, in whom she felt the 
deepest interest. It was a more fittiiig place for 
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lier, hhd a more fitting occupaticro with her own 
sad btltden to bear, than to joih the gay partiei** 
which flitted about the country-houses at this time. 

A physician from Londoii came to the castle, at 
the Earl's request, who asked his candid opinion arid 
as to Fanny'& prospect of life. 

"Three or four weeks at the longdst/^ was his 
answer. 

After his departure Aldair ats gently ad possible 
broke the sorrowful news to his adored \Hfe, who at 
first could scarcely believe the end was so near. 
But the steto fiat had gone forth, and she must bow 
before it. Mrs. St. John was itnmediately sent for, 
and Laura said to the ^^eeping Pauline, ** It seems 
almost an intrusibli for any one to be with you in 
this dAj of solemnity, yet my mother has accorded 
me the permission I so much desire. Let me stay, 
and assist ydtt in caring for the dedr one, as if I 
really belonged to your circle.'' 

Pauline and Aldair were each grateful for this 
proof of Laura's goodness, and a sweet, grateful 
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smile lit Up the wan face of the invalid, when Laura 
cheerfully informed her that she had concluded to 
lengthen her visit. 

"I have been surrounded with fashion and gayety, 
mirth and pleasure, all my life,*' reflected Laura ; 
^* now I will experience a different lesson." 

Fanny had often alluded to her failing health, 
with that hope which proverbially flatters those in a 
wasting decline; she. "would be stronger by~and-' 
by/' or ^*when the spring opened she would feel 
quite well;" but now she realised the truth; and 
her patience and submission were unrivalled. 

'^Pauline/' she said, when her sister was sitting 
by her one lovely morning on a sunny piazza^ 
" perhaps you are right, dear, that Allan does not 
care for me, except as he may for any of his cousins. 
I might have lived to know it is so. I have not 
heard from him in a long time. The next mail may 
bring me a letter. Read it, and keep it for my, 
sake." 



■>«.', 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

•* Poldeth the lily its petals pure, ' 
The sweet summer day is dying ; 
The fountain's fall to the wind's low liarjj 
Murmurs its plaintive replying. 

** Fadeth the glow of the golden west, 
Closer the white lilies folding • 
Bat radiant light 'mid fadeless bloom, 
Her saintly eyes are beholding. " 

—Mary S. D. MyGATT. 

IT was late in the afternoon, a day of rare beauty 
in which all the elements of nature seemed as 
by one accord to rejoice each in assisting the other, 
by performing perfectly their part, to unite in a 
faultless whole. A fine shower had in the morning 
cooled the air, and the delicious fragrance sent forth 
by the refreshed earth, verdure and floral abundance^ 
rendered it a pleasure alone to inhale the atmosphere. 
. The great sun was slowly descending, as if loath ta 
withdraw even for a few hours from the vast ex- 
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panse of loveliness upon which he shone. Trees 
gently waved their boughs, casting dancing shadows 
upon the smooth lawns; the little trout leaped in 
the pools, their brilliant speckles shining in the 
light ; the deer roamed at will, as happy and free 
as if sheltered in a dense, remote forest. Joyousness 
reigned among the birds, everything was bright — 
everything to charm the eye and ear surrounded the 
grand old castle of Aldair. 

In a large, elegant apartidient opening upon a 
parterre of choicest blossoms, where a fountain's play 
produced that bubbling sound known onty by Softfy 
felling ^tdife, lay Faiihy St. John upon a (iouch 
di^wn near one of the long unclosed \^hdbws. 
She' v^& supported by satin-covered down pillows, 
whibh tsdsed her to full view of tM Ibvely scene 
^ithbut. A pearl merino robe was wrapped about 
hfer slender form, tied with rose-colbttred ribbons; 
d^^et' her was spread a small silk quilt? bf the same 
itosy hue, bordered with ermine. Her wasted hands 
vfetQ foldfed together, like jfet^lS' of i^ tr^Spai^^t 
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^bite fli?>ypr ; tjje jet-black curls % in ring? ftt)out 
hier fij.^rW? forehead, aB4 her stgl lovely liquid pyga 
^'erc (ilternatfijy place4 on t]\e |auclscape and tl^p 
fjice^ of her dear friends, who had beeij sq constant 
in tljeir efforts to soothe, to add to I)er ease, an4 
anticipate every wish. 

Mrs. St, John, Pauline, the Earl, Howq.r4, anij 
I^aura were in turn the recipients of th^t grateful 
smile and fond look, more telling thaji words, ^pyif 
l:)e.autifully she spoke to them all ! Tp tjie fliotlffiir 
who had reared her so carefully with unspeakat^ 
devotion ; to the sister whose heart had eyisT been 
tjerif ; to the young brother always goo4 and aflfee.? 
tiqnatej to tbe IJarl who Ij^d been unsparing ijj 
flQeans wd thpught for li§r welfare; tp Laura whg 
I)9,d s^pwp hi^r pia^ny kii^4iiesses, before this paegfing 
^t tk^ P^^tje, which hft4 bee^ niiarfeed \j eyerjs 
Q^qe that lovp could sijggest. 

Lower sank tjie great sun. Long Ijfle^ pf itf^ 
golden light stretched across thg carpet, bringing 
PBt fic^ rps^gs; ftnid strange tropical ftowerg from jth^ 
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bed of white velvet upon which they reposed, and 
its waning beams shed a peculiar softness throughout 
the room, replete with all that cultivated taste and 
careful research rendered unique and rare, A robin 
sang in the green branches which almost touched the 
casement. The fountain's unceasing murmur went 
on. A pair of large, spotted butterflies flitted in and 
out, and once a beautiful white dove paused in itq 
aerial career, resting on the window-sill a moment, 
and then taking wing, soared away in the ambient 
air. 

"Pauline," said Fanny, "please send for little 
Harry; I would like to see him again." Aldair 
quietly left the room, soon returning with the 
laughing, sportive infant (what merry-making and 
widely spread demonstrations of joy had occurred at 
his birth!) — whom he placed that Fanny might kiss 
his rounded cheek. The Earl was about to take him, 
from the hushed apartment, the silence broken only 
by the happy baby-language, expressing in its own, 
inimitative tongue th^ delight and pleasure of it^ 
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contented life, but Fanny asked that he might stay. 
Pauline took her child, and seemed to derive 
strength and peace from the presence of the little 
one she held close to her aching heart. More soft 
and mellow were the slanting sun-beams, more sub- 
dued the light, but the fountain played as sweetly, 
and oh, how the robin sang ! The green boughs 
swayed in the zephyrs across the open meadow, and 
a little brown bird, secure in its lofty cradle, was 
rocked by their motion. Petals from long-blossomed 
roses floated in, and fell upon the couch where 
Fanny was yielding up to its Giver her young life. 
Laura was kneeling by her, when she said in faint, 
low tones — 

" Laura, I wish you knew my cousin Allan. He 
is one I believe you would love. To know that you 
knew and loved him would make me perfectly 
happy. I could give him to yoii^ 

" I do,^' she whispered. ** Surely," thought she, 
*• I may speak of him in this instance, to one already 
numbered among the angels, and who will soon 
awaken in a purer sphere," 
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Fariiiy gazed in Laura's face with that intense, 
Concentrated expression, and a tender, soft light 
illOminated her splendid eyes, as she said—" !&ow 
Strange that I never knew it before ;'* and then, 
hearing Laura's jusib audible words — *^ Oh, Heaven, 
Send him Safely home!'' a revelation of the truth in 
6ne instant flashed through her mind. 

*^Does he love you ?" she asked. 

*^ Yes, Fanny, I have won his priceless heart.^' 

"How thankful I am!" she answered. "Your 
prayers are heard. 1 feel he mlt come safe and 
well. It is nearly time to look for him. I would 
like to have seen him, but yoii will tell him much of 
me, how dearly I loved him, and my comfort on 
learning of your attachment. How fortunate he did 
not place his affections on me; it would have broken 
his heart to return home, and find me laid away in 
everlasting rest, tie is so true. He would have 
led a joyless existence with none to watch his every 
step, with none to live for him alone ! Laura, I am 
grateful that you will make his life so bright, an^ 
he will be the day-star of your heart/* 
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The great aw sank farther 4o:WB, ^e gdden 
beams shone more faintly upon the rich carpet, th§ 
grliceful branches still waved, the fo^ntain'^ lulling 
sound fell softly on the ear, and oh, h.ow the robin 
sang! Its exquisite, full note$ gashed fprth in 
greater melody with each new song. The breea^ 
was redolent of new-cut grass, and tj^e ;bl9ipm of 
clover-fields gathered on its way to the lovely garden, 
mingling with the flowery fragrance ; thence lifting 
the dark curls falling about Fanny's serene counten- 
ance, and stirring the bright locks of the babe who 
had fallen asleep in his mother's arms. 

The couch was surrounded by a tearful group, 
but not one sob escaped to mar thq peaceful scene. 
Noisy grief or uncontrolled weeping would have 
been sadly out of place, disturbing the harmonies 
without and the resignation within. 

Fanny made a sign to Laura to give her one 
more kiss. " That is for Allan," said she, looking up 
with her wondrously beautiful eyes, so speaking and 
expressive, for the last time. 
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The great sun had almost disappeared, the long 
rays had faded, which lit up the roses on the floor, 
the fountain murmured, and the robin sang, But 
Fanny St. John listened to the ripple of waters 
whose melody would never cease, and the music of 
birds so beautiful and far away, that no mortal ear 
may catch the faintest echo of their song. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" A doubt in love's deep confidence, 
Not for worlds should have existed." 

— Robert Morkis. 

TT was many hours before Allan recovered con- 
-^ sciousncss, but at last animation returned and 
he fully realised his critical situation. The grateful 
commander watched over him almost continually, 
and the surgeons were unremitting in their atten- 
tions. Indeed, he was the recipient of every kind- 
ness and comfort which could be administered or 
obtained upon the vessel. Owing to the same 
causes which had been so much in his favour 
towards resisting the prevailing epidemic when con- 
stantly exposed to infection — his sound constitution 
and careful mode of life — neither inflammation nor 
fever, to be apprehended seriously, accompanied his 
wound. After this danger had passed, he recuper- 
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ated rapidly, more than usually so in cases of like 
character. 

One night, when Commander Dalfield sat by him, 
before he was pronounced convalescent, Allan said — 
^•' Commander, I jpay not recover, althpugh I think I 
will pull througL If I do not live, will you promise 
me one favour T' 

In a voiciB which was unsteady and broken, tlje 
pld sailor assented. 

'' Rest assured I will do anything you ask of me, 
niy boy; but you will get well. Can I ever see a 
happy moment, if you do not ? '' 

" Yes, sir, many of them, I trust You are an 
experienced and valuable oflScer in our proud 
eervice. I am not, and it is far better, if one life 
must be sacrificed, it should be mine. In case I do 
not recover, will you seek Miss Laura Spencer, eldest 
daughter of Lord Lisle, and tell her that I died with 
her name on my lips, and my faith in her word 
enshrine^ in my heart 1 I dislike to put you to 
any trouble, but I would like you to see her," 
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" Trbuble ! my dear boy. I will MthfuUy per- 
form the mission. It would be no trouble to climb 
to the top of one of the Egyptian pyramids, or 
explore the Cambodian ruins, for your sake." 

" Many thanks/' replied Allan, smiling at the 
earnesttiess of his kind friend. 

" Lord Lisle's daughter," thought Dalfield. '' I 
ktiow Wellaiid's father is a poor man ; he has told 
mfe so. If any one can show good * blood/ however, 
I am sure he does. They are undoubtedly an old 
family. Well, he is fit for Lord Lisle's, oJ: Lord 
Anyone's daughter. I wish he knew and fancied 
my Susie ; how quickly I would give consent. " 

The fever abated on the vessel; the repairs pro- 
gressed, and the man-of-war steamed away, and 
entered the port of Cherbourg, en route for 

•* The fairiest of fairly lands — 
The land of home." 

Allan continued to improve, but ^s he could take 
little exercise, or exert himself sCatcely At All, hi# 
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time was rather heavy on his hands, as he had 
exhausted all the reading material the ship con- 
tained. Thoughts of meeting Laura supplied often 
tlic want of books, and he passed whole hours in 
picturing their meeting, after a separation of nearly 
four years. He felt sure that she must have learned 
of iiis injury through the prints, and that she had 
suffered keenly from distress and suspense. " The 
last despatches," mused he, **must have informed 
her ere now that we are on the way home, and that 
I am recovering. Oh! I wonder where the dear 
girl is at this moment. I shall not know where to 
find her, they have so many homes. On reaching 
Eldon, I will send to Lady E^iily and ascertain. 
Perhaps she will be at Mallory House. My heart 
beats high at the thought." 

While making a brief stay at Cherbourg, Allan 
was sitting in the first cabin with a French journal 
before him, which some one had recently brought 
in, but more reflecting than reading, when he 
was disturbed in his semi-reverie by hearing one of 
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the lieutenants exclaim to a self-important young 
'"swell" of his acquaintance, paying him a visit on 
board the vessel — "So Lacly Augusta Milton is finally 
married. She was a great flirt. She has done well 
to get Shaftesbury; he is a fine fellow !" 

" Yaas/' responded the visitor, " so he is. Every 
one says he would have vastly preferred Laura 
Spencer to sport his coronet, and it surprised people 
to see her indifierence to such a chance ; it was 
hardly accountable." 

"I thought," pursued the lieutenant, ^Hhat she 
was pleased with Aldair, who married so romanti- 
cally the nursery governess, or something of that 
sort, who possessed a syren-like voice, and was tried 
for poisoning Miss Spencer, that she might put her 
aside and charm the Earl herself." 

"Oh, no," returned the swell, "she did not care 
anything about him. Lady Lisle courted him, but 
all to no i^arpose. It is known Miss Laura helped 
him on in his love-match with the governess. How- 
ever, she has finally succumbed to Cupid's darts. 
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aftet he ha^ wasted so mahy qtlivers full iHfeffectually 
aimfed at her heart." 

"tVho'is the happy marif from the Lieutenant. 
"Miss Spencer* is a pretty girl, and remarkably 
clever, I'm told." 

" Yaas," drawled Johtmie Bull, " but now Louise 
is more to my taste ; she's jolly, a regular stunner, 
iti fact. Oh ! the happy man ; it is Bob Stanhope, 
of the Gtiatds. Know him, ddh't ydti ? He is 
Lord Broughton's eldest son." 

" I've met him at the Club bnce or twice; in luck 
isn't he 1 Money in the question." 

^*Yaas, Stan, always is lucky. She's heiress to 
all the property of that strong-minded old-maid 
aunt. What a convenient old party an old-maid 
aunt is with lots of money, landed estates, etc., etc./' 

"When does the wedding come off?" inquired the 
Lieutenant. 

'' Can't say ; he's dreadfully devoted — saw thera 
often before I ran over this side." 

Allan could bear no more; his wounded breast 
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acja^€/j wiiif^ throbs and pangs, scarcely equalled ip. 
its first fierce torture. Ayl his wounded breast! 
The physical sufiering produced by this unlooked- 
for shock was as nought to the mental conflict which 
raged there! "Have I escaped the fearful creese, 
only that a dagger more sharp might be implanted 
in my heart? "Why did not that one fall with 
flaore certain vengeance, and take my miseraMe 
life ere my faith was assailed, ere my heart w^9 
broken!" 

After a few moments' reflection he became more 
composed, and his thoughts changed. "No, I will 
not doubt the dear girl. How cruel of me, even if 
influences beyond her control have led her to accept 
another! I must not blame her too severely. I 
must remember how much she has had, and would 
have, to contend with to be mine. She is situated 
so differently from me. I must be generous. 

'' Her last words still rest in my ear, as she so 
impressively whispered them as I held her in that 
pne dear embrace — ^ Fidm ad mortem,' and I will 
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no longer doubt her. This may be a mere rumour. 
I will not believe it till I know it. If the idol I 
worship is mine no more, in the distance I can 
worship still. The letters I found awaiting nae 
here tell me that good little Fanny was failing 
every day, and ere I heard again she would have 
crossed the boundaries of the heavenly country; 
that Laura was with her at Aldair, assisting in 
caring for her with a sisterly affection. When my 
father wrote commending her friendliness and good- 
ness, little he knew how deeply it interested me. 
Poor little Fanny ! I am sure Laura has ascertained 
that Fanny was my cousin, and her gentle touch 
was more gentle, and her sweet voice all the more 
winning to the dying girl. Laura is faithful; this 
aids to establish her fidelity. Oh! what will her 
high-born father and mother say when / dare 
demand her hand? I told her I would bring an 
honourable record, and thank God I have — a record 
I may not shrink from laying before any one. Earl 
Brooke need not be ashamed of his kind interest in 
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my behalf. It seems hardly possible that I will 
never see little Fanny again. She was a dear 
cousin, so good and confiding. I shall miss her — 
how much she always seemed to think of me. I 
was her champion when the more sturdy children of 
the neighbourhood laughed because she became so 
soon wearied in their romping plays." Then his 
thoughts reverted to Laura alone. " I cannot be- 
lieve she is engaged. If she withstood eligible 
suitors so long, would she have yielded near the 
time of my return ? I am ashamed for having one 
moment allowed the gossip of that silly boy to give 
me even a moment's uneasiness. How shameful of 
him to speak so familiarly of Laura and her sister, 
and so rudely of Lady Emily!'' Comforting himself 
with this strong renewal of his faith, he went above 
to walk a little ere the air became chilly from the 
approach of night. Every soul on board rejoiced 
to see him gaining strength ; even the villain who 
assaulted him was heard to say in his chains and 
solitary confinement, that he was glad the force of 



the blow was warded in such a ;i;^gjincr as tp jppBvent 
the murderous intent of its original aim. 

As he promenaded the deck he thought of his 
speedy return to the land of his birth and his love, 
with one promotion earned as a reward of merit, 
and the prospect of farther advancement, and his 
heart swelled with pride on account of thpse who 
were dear to him, that he had not failed in deserving 
their confidence. His first step forward was due 
to a vacancy, caused by the resignation of a jcmpg 
officer who had left the vessel at St. Helena, on its 
way tp the Africap coast, and Allan was aelectad to 
succeed him. Of course these changes were effected 
by forwarding and receiving despatches to and £r<?in 
the Admiralty, at the different points in which the 
vessel unfurled her fliig and dropped hey -anchor. 

Captain Dalfield joined Allan just as tlj^e latter 
was about to go below, saying to him: "We will 
steer for bonnie England the day after to-morrow, 
my boy. I wish to assure you once piore (it gives 
me pleasure tP do so) that your yaluabje services 
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and great assistance during the fever-term will be 
recognised and rewarded by the department you so 
worthily serve, arid beyond that, they will not for- 
get your gallant, noble act in coming to the rescue 
of an old salt who has always tried to db his duty. 
After you have visited your family, don't forget 
you are to report at my hea'd-quarters. on shore, 
Combferinere Villa, Croydon, Surrey. No more 
welcome gufest has ever, or will ever form one of 
our crew. Arrange to swing your hammock with 
Us as long as you can, my boy." 

Dalfield warmly shook his hand, and Allan de- 
scended to the cabin. ' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

"It is a fearful thing 

To love as I love thee ; to feel the world — 

The bright, the beautiful, joy -giving world — 

A blank without thee." 

— Miss Landon. 

T AURA remained with the Countess until Fanny 
-^ reposed by the side of her father ; and from 

L , the faithful Alison as her escort, took the 

railway for the rural residence at^which her parents 
were then domiciled. She bade Pauline an affec- 
'tionate farewell, saying, *'I am very glad your 
mother is to return with you for a time ; you will 
miss me the less. Oh, pray that good news may 
soon cheer me ! ^' . 

For the last day or two she had experienced 
almost a sure feeling that Allan was alive. She 
looked upon it as certain, and yec occasionally the 
thought oppressed her, that if she allowed herself to 
feel too sanguine and build up such substantial 
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hopes, she would suflfer the more poignantly in their 
overthrow, if adverse tidings came. These fears 
would dissipate, and again the secure conviction of 
his safety reign paramount. That Fanny had 
spoken with so decided a belief in Allan's return 
safe and well, gave her a peace she dearly prized. 
" Surely her intuitions may be relied on, she was so 
near the gates of Paradise," thought Miss Spencer. 

She reached home before evening, and found a 
hearty greeting from the family circle, after her 
month of absence. Her quiet and subdued manner 
was attributed entirely to the scene of solemnity in 
whifth she had been a participant, and her mother 
judged that a few days' association with her usual 
friends and surroundings would restore her wonted 
cheerfulness. That she was preoccupied and pensive 
did not occasion surprise, or that she declined several 
invitations to attend festivities in the neighbouring 
villas, or join excursions to points of interest. She 
declared herself unable to take part in gaiety so soon 
utter the death of her friend, and that she required 
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repose after her vigils of night and day by the side 
of the invalid. 

Lord liisle was not ip the habit of noticing tho 
naval intelligence ; in times of peace there was 
nothing to interest him in the affairs pert^-ining to 
the Admiralty, but the brave act of Allan s had been 
chronicled in all the lea(?ing issuer of the press, with 
editorial articles praising in the highest degree the 
prompt and manly deed, apd predicting the future 
career of the young o^cep ; the gratitude 4ue him, 
not only from the comn^ander whose life hp }\a,d 
saved, but frorp. the entire naval service a»4 DflgUsh 
people, and suggesting that substantial toj^ene of 
approval should be warded him by the Government, 
in shape of promotion and privileges. He cpnsiflted 
with his wife as to the effect this news ^ould. pro- 
duce upon Laura; but they hoped— tjipir usual 
refuge — that these notices might have espaped her 
eye ; and yet how natural that she sbQuld hear the 
matter talked of in the house of Allan's own r^l^tiy,e, 
raising him to a great hero in her estifla^tjqn, "If Ji^jr 
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6bblrf oAfy a;bfde the result, tmistibg tHitt he no 
longer dwelt in h6r mind as a lover. 

" 1 am sure her actions and general niieil i^ill tell 
us on her return, if she is takinjg this to heart," said 
Lady Lisle. Her ladyship was not aware that her 
gentle daughter had schooled • herself to betray lio 
tell-tale face, to evince no signs of the emotions 
which ruled her heart and spirit. She v^b3 closely 
observed by her parents,. but they (iould not deter- 
mine if the intelligence had reached her, and if so, 
in what manner it had atfect^d her. She wa3 thie 
^ame devoted child, ready to follow her parents* 
wisKes and suggestions, and, as ever, thoughtful and 
unselfish in her every-day home felati'biis. She had 
Been at home but five or six daj^s, when ^h6 wdsf 
sitting at the breakfast tabl'^^ with her sisters, Loi*d 
and Lady Lisle having left the apartiiient. The 
post-bag was brought in, the contents takeii out by 
Laiira, and the London Times retained in Jier hand. 
Before it was fully unfolded, she saw a heading, 
'' Latest from EHM. 30Paii^of-War S&v4Hi^:' Her 
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heart beat> her head swam, and she felt many of the 
symptoms which had affected her when she had, 
three years before, heard of the unexpected approach- 
ing return of that vessel. She had by long practice 
learned 'to conquer herself so thoroughly that she did 
not give way to the prostration and nervousness 
which threatened so severely, but became ^alm 
to the outward eye. She longed to fly and lock 
herself in her own chamber before reading another 
word, yet remained as if transfixed, eager to know, 
and yet dreading to peruse the paper. 

" Laura/' exclaimed Louise, impatiently, '* I have 
spoken to you three times, and you have not even 
looked towards me. What can absorb you so com- 
pletely in that half-opened Times f Is there any- 
thing startling? I have a note from Colonel 
Burleigh, inviting us all to the archery party his sister, * 
Lady Vane, gives on Wednesday. Will you not lay 
aside your demure demeanour and accompany us ? '^ 

** Excuse me for not answering you at first. I 
will let you know my decision before post^time." 
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** I am delighted to be included for once," said 
Geraldine. " It's so provoking to be slighted gene- 
rally, because I am not ^out.' I must immediately 
see about a costume. I am sure mamma will not 
object to my going." She hurriedly concluded the 
meal, flitted from the room, her mind filled with 
visions of becoming hats and appropriate garments 
for the occasion. At this juncture, Mordaunt and 
Palmerston came in, boisterous and full of glee over 
a brace of setters of rare breed just sent them. 
Laura, whose heart still throbbed wildly, and with a 
light feeling in her head as. though she would soar 
upward, now saw her time to escape, and commend- 
ing '' the boys," who were in quest of several needs, 
to Louise, she sought the nearest unoccupied room, 
and with an inaudible appeal to that One she had 
invoked so incessantly in Allan's behalf, she gathered 
her hopes and courage, and read the bulletin. The 
article was short, merely stating that the vessel was 
about to weigh anchor, depart from the African seas, 
and after a brief pause at Cherbourg, would proceed 
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hteinewa^dv aM Aight be expected Vety soon after 
the arrival of the despatches then published. The 
report continued with these words : '^ Fever has all 
disappeared. All hands well on board. The brave 
y-oung Welland rapidly recovering his health and 
strength." The paper fell from her trembling fingers, 
aiidj sinking upon the btoad window seat, her blue 
eyes brimming with grateful tears, orisons arose from 
the depths of her heart and soul, as pure and ardent 
as Were ever wafted to the Throne on High from the 
iiiijiiost- spirit of a; liiortal being. 

She arose With a cotnposure all the mote welcome 
fro& her long period of suspense and wearing anxiety. 

r 

*^ He is spared to me/' was her only thought. To 
IcnoW that she would in all probability see him again 
was so joyous she thought scarcely nothing of the 
fact that he would return advahced, eulogised, and 
prominent from his career of usefillness and manly 
daring. In a little titne she rejoined Louise, and 
gave her the wished-for promise to go with her ta 
the arcHery nleeting. 
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" You know, Laura," said Louise, " that I am so 
fond of the sport; yet when Robert is not here, I 
would not go with Colonel Burleigh, or any other 
gentleman, without my elder sister as a companion. 
Bob is silly sometimes, and apt to be jealous; but I 
forgot that you neither know, or seem to care, how 
a lover acts. The idea of your being twenty-two 
years old and not engaged ! I think you must be 
waiting for a prince, at least; you looked coldly 
upon earls and the like." 

" Yes, I am waiting for a prince," answered Laura. 
It may be remembered that Louise was for some 
weeks indisposed at the time Stanhope was paying 
attentions to Laura. He soon understood that they 
must be discontinued. Louise, emerging at that 
period from her temporary retirement, took up the 
severed thread of his devoirs herself. She was not 
as pretty as Laura, but remarkably animated and 
dashing — very opposite in style from the modest 
grace which characterised the elder sister. She 
captivated the gay soldier, and after a brief court- 
ship he was accepted. 
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Lady Lisle was much pleased. " This is her first 
season, and she has made a very good match, although 
not equal to those Laura threw away so foolishly. 
liOrd Broughton is not very wealthy, but of a splen- 
did old stock. Louise fortunately is not head-strong, 
and would not have encouraged Robert unless he 
could ensure her a position and suitable establish- 
ment," said my lady to her liege. " How uncertain 
girls are. Louise is the one I would have feared for, 
yet she is really very discreet ; no romance for her, 
or love in a cottage. Laura, I would never have 
believed from any source, save her own lips, could 
have so far forgotten her place and station, as to 
think a mechanic's son was under any circumstances 
worthy to aspire to her hand. I believe that school- 
girl infatuation has had its day, and that another 
season she will have the good sense to attract, and 
not repel those who admire her, and make a selection 
befitting her family rank and her own dcservedness." 

Laura was perfectly happy. In place of an 
almost uncontrollable impatience for the Severn tq 
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arrive, she felt that she could wait weeks without a 
murmur, now that she kuew Allan was bn the road 
to recovery. But she had not to test her powers in 
this capacity very long. In two or three mornings 
after she had learned of Allan's safety, through the 
medium of the Times — the agent . which had 
furnished in its columns the blessed intelligence 
which had imparted a new life to her frame and 
revived a new joy to her soul — she redd that the 
vessel was telegraphed as in sight of Gosport. 

She found it more difficult to be calm than she 
had anticipated, and to achieve a partial success 
required much and persistent effort. 

"Oh, when shall I see himi" she whispered. 

" He will, the first hour that leave is granted, wend 

his way to the Gloucester mountains where pretty 

Eldon lies. His father and family claim him first 

Oh! I wish I were now at Mallory House. How 

will Allan know where to find mc? I need not 

think of that; he would find me were I in the 

farthest corner of the kingdom. His father can 

15 
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ascertain from Aunt Emily our present plaee of 
abode. I wish I could tell when he will be here, 

• 

How will mamma and papa receive him ? It seems 
to me they cannot forbid me to marry him, for I 
will never, never love another; and as to marrying 
without love, that is impossible. Will they consign 
me to a life of regret and sorrow? If they refuse I 
shall abjure society; I will not take part in that 
which will be without one attraction. I will be a 
recluse, devoting myself to works of charity, visiting 
hospitals, industrial schools and the like, not for- 
getting that all good deeds begin at home." How 
many thoughts floated through her brain, coincident 
upon the knowledge that Allan was near ! 

For the next week she watched and waited, 
starting and trembling when the footman was about 
to announce visitors. Her fluttering heart was in a 
tumult of expectancy, hope and fear. Colour rushed 
into her cheeks, then retreated, leaving them white 
and pallid. How she spent the time, how the days 
passed, she hardly knew; she could neither place her 
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mind on books, music, or work, yet she assiduously- 
essayed them all. Her parents were away during 
this season of her anxiety, and her sisters were too 
much engrossed in their own pursuits to especially 
notice the restlessness and repressed excitement 
which sometimes marked her actions. Louise was 
occupied with Robert, then staying near them, and 
Geraldine with practising archery in a bewitching 
green suit manufactured expressly for the purpose. 

" How much you stay in your room,^' said Louise 
one day at dinner. ^* You have grown unsocial 
since mamma left. Quiet as you have been, I 
observe you have taken more than usual pains with 
your toilette. If I did not know you almost scorned 
the genus homo, I should believe you were expecting 
a beau. I judge by myself. I keep in a perfect 
state of wardrobe while Robert is in the vicinity, 
not knowing when he may drop in," continued the 
merry girl. 

" Perhaps the prince you spoke of the other day 
is coming to astonish us all/' said Geraldine, 
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" Will he come in disguise ? They always do in 
stories." 

"My Prince will come in no disguise," answered 
Laura. . " He will appear as his own noble self." 

" I would like to behold the individual, princely 
or otherwise, who could please your fastidious fancy/' 
from Louise. 

" So would I," replied Geraldine {cBtat. seventeen). 
" To think that I might have spoken of * my sister, 
the Countess of Shaftesbury,' to those horrid Tudor 
girls at school. They were always boasting of the 
number of titles in their family. I never spoke of 
Aunt Mary before them, except as the Countess 
Brooke, to remind them we could bring as high 
ones, if not so very many. I shall be compensated, 
however, when I allude to * my sister, the princess/^' 
she laughingly concluded. 

It was true that Laura donned her most becoming 
dresses, and taxed Alison's well-known skill to the 
utmost in. studying -different modes of arranging her 
abundant fair chevdure. 
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'^ It is only because I wish to look nfty best for 
him/' she would say to herself, when glancing in the 
mirror, after her maid had pronounced her toilet 
and coiffure as beyond improvement. 

Lord and Lady Lisle ascertained that the Severn 
had arrived, and with some embarrassment left a 
party with which they were * travelling earlier than 
they had planned, feeling that they must be at home 
in case the bold young man should follow out his 
part of the compact and present himself at Orange 
Hall ; also to know how Laura would comport 
herself in the event of his appearance. 

They reached the Hall at mid-day, and were 
gratified to find everything progressing in its usual 
routine, and that so far their home had not been 
invaded by the ambitious sailor. 

Laura exhibited no traces to their inspection of a 
disturbed or nervous temperament, and the parents 
agreed that it was very doubtful if the coming of 
the man-of-war and the dark-eyed Allan were of 
such moment to her as on the occasion when thQ 
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eflfect of the same news had deprived her of bodily 
health, and disordered the whole mechanism of her 
being. 

After conversing with her father and mother 
regarding their trip, she sought her dressing-room in 
order to change her apparel for the evening, very 
early. 

"Alison/* said she, ^'make me look as well as 
you can to-day. Arrange my hair in puffs, just as 
yesterday, rather high — it was so becoming." 

Alison proceeded, to the entire satisfaction of her 
young lady. 

The maid had not been without her cogitations^ 
on the subject of Miss Spencer's sudden lively 
interest in the matter of toilets. 

" She is so much more indifferent to these affairs 
than her sisters and most young ladies. I cannot 
see what has made her so particular of late. ' Really 
it strikes me as quite uncommon. She has rarely 
made a suggestion or disturbed the selections I lay 
put for her, until the past week.'* 
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Lovely, indeed, was Laura, as she regarded herself 
in the long glass of her armoire. Her light locks 
were beautifully and tastefully disposed. She wore 
a robe of pale blue silk and black velvet, and her 
only ornament a string of pearls around her white 
throat. She turned from the mirror, saying softly 
— •^ This is the prettiest costume Alison ever made 
me. I wonder if Allan would like it. Will he find 
me changed ? Yes, a little. My figure is not quite 
as slender, my face more full and a maturer expres- 
sion rests there, both from the lapse of time and so 
much earnest thought. She went into the hall, 
intending to sit in her mother's little boudoir, when 
Louise flew up the stairs, exclaiming—** Oh, Laura ! 
a strange navy oflScer is below. I saw David usher 
him in the drawing-room. Who can he be ? Some 
one you met at Aldair 1 He asked first for you, and 
then if papa was at home. Here is David with the 
card.*' 

The servant held the salver before the young 
lady, saying — *' For you, Miss Spencer." 
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Mustering all her self-command, she said — '*I 
will be down at once." 

" How very odd," thought Louise, ** she says that 

before looking at the card." Then taking it up, she 

read — 

Allan Welland, R.N. 

Although Louise was engaged, she had a dormant 
spice of coquetry in her nature, which was aroused 
easily in this instance. She so admired an ofl&cer, 
even in undress uniform, and she hoped she was to 
see him ere he left the Hall. 

Say, who is he, Laura?" 

It is the Prince," she answered, rushing by her 
astonished sister, and in one instant more she was 
again enfolded in Allan^s arms, once more their 
hearts beat in unison, once more she received his 
kiss, once more her blonde head lay against his 
breast. " Fidus ad mortemy^ were the first words 
she whispered — the last which had cheered him as 
be bade her a long farewell. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" How can I live without thee — 
How -forego thy sweet converse and love so dearly joined.'* 

—Milton. 

rVF course the lovers, after that first silence, in 
^ which the heart is too full to speak, found a 
great deal to say. Oh, how happy they were after 
years of separation. For a brief time they gave 
themselves up to that enjoyment of each other's 
Bocfety, regardless of future eveuts. Allan repeated* 
the rumour of her engagement (which he had heard 
stated as a fact), and the shock it caused him, the 
struggle with his feelings, and then the certainty of 
her fidelity arising in his naind and bringing peace 
as the dove brought hope and promise by the olive 
leaf to the tempest-tossed, weary dwellers in the ark; 
and learned from her of the natural mistake in 
substituting her name for her sisters, especially a» 
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she had been seen riding or dancing with Stanhope 
occasionally, before he became engaged to Louise. 

"The moment you entered the door," said Allan, 
" I knew my heart did not deceive me." 

They talked of many things, and the time seemed 
cruelly, unkindly hastening on. "Oh! if it would 
but double itself," said Laura, "that hours might 
be twice as long, when we are together after so 
tedious an absence. '' 

^•And but half their length when parted," re- 
turned Allan. 

" I must tear myself away, and ask my father 
and mother to come in and see you.'^ 

**Yes, dear Laura, we must not forget what is 
due to them. I ought to have requested to see 
Lord Lisle at first, but how could I listen to the 
dictates of duty, before I had looked upon your 
beloved face ! 

" And if you had asked* papa for me, only to 
be told I was engaged, would have been rather 
awkward ; so it was best you saw me first to find 
out, ^' said Laura, archly. 
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"Darling one, I knew you were mine/' replied 
the happy lover. 

She threw her arms around his neck, and pressed 
her cheek to his in a silent embrace, which plainly 
said, " Once more you shall be my very own, before 
any stern decrees shall part us/' then left him to 
seek her father and mother. 

Allan was now nearly well, but had not fully 
regained his splendid physical powers ; and, indeed, 
he well knew that this could only be eflfected by 
the gr^at healer — Time, linked with a most cautious 
observance on his part against over-exertion or 
imprudence in any way. He had grown a little 
more broad-shouldered, which his fine stature could 
well allow, and the dark complexion, rendered still 
more dusky by exposure to wind and sun, was yet 
somewhat pale from the confinement and pain his 
wound had occasioned. His black hair was the 
same, falling over his high, broad forehead in wavy 
curls, his moustache heavier, and his soft expressive 
eyes had lost none of their eloquence and beauty. 
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Laura' Spencer worshipped him, and would have 
died for him and thought it but a slight sacrifice. 

She entered the room where her mother was 
reading, saying : " Where is papa 1 I would like to 
speak to him." 

He hasi gone out with the boys for a stroll. He 
will soon be in. Who was your visitor, my dear ? 
I asked for you, and heard you were in the drawing- 
room.^' 

"Mamma, my visitor has not left. He is still here. 
It is Allan Welland. Will you come down and see 
him 1 I would have come to you before I met him ; 
but, oh ! mamma, remember the four years we have 
been separated. I love him more than ever. Oh ! 
I love him with all my heart and soul. He has 
been wounded, he saved his captain's life. Come 
with me, dear mamma." 

Lady Lisle was much astonished. That the young 
man was there, in actual presence in her house, 
seemed almost too unreal to believe. She had 
certainly anticipated that he might come, but she 
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was unprepared to hear he was there. One glimpse 
of Laura's face told her that she had proved most 
faithful to her compact, and would never fail or 
waver in her allegiance. Lady Lisle understood 
clearly now why her fair daughter was not Countess 
of Shaftesbury, or the prospective Lady Broughton. 
Summoning her dignity and resolving not to let 
it thaw before the presuming guest, she answered — 
"Certainly, if you wish. I will not attempt to 
conceal my surprise. I had supposed this matter 
ended as such romantic affairs generally end, by 
absence and more worldly wisdom — which is a 
better knowledge of one's self; but your infatuation 
has kept up." 

"Yes, mamma; how ardently I have prayed for 
this blissful hour, through these long years, the hour 
which has re-united us! Do not say infatuation' — 
speak of my love as founded on a solid basis — love 
that is enduring — love that has borne the test of 
time, distance, varied associations, and has been a 
steadily burning flame, never flickering nor waning — 
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kept burning on faith and trust alone. Tell me, 
dear mamma, is not this love 1" 

The mother bowed her head in assent, and they 
went into the drawing-room. 

Lady Lisle was in that position when prej-udice, 
long fastened, is difficult of removal, but she felt 
a strong wish while conversing with him, that he 
was somebody, and was obliged to acknowledge to 
herself that his manners were unexceptionable, and 
his whole appearance and conversation betokened 
refinement and true gentility. 

She was struck with his interesting face and 
speaking eyes, and felt that Laura was not without 
excuse for her first admiration and the real aflfection 
which had followed, not to be weakened by any 
influences. 

They conversed on general topics, and shortly 

Lord Lisle's voice was heard in the hall, talking 
with his sons, and Laura, excusing herself, called 
him into an adjoining room. 

"Papa," she said, "Allan Welland is here. Ho 
wishes to see you.'' 
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** I supposed he would write and ask leave before 
presenting himself at my house. Really, this is 
assurance;" 

" Dear papa/' said she in piteous tones, " do not 
be harsh. That was our compact — that he should 
come directly to you wherever we were. Remember 
during your interview with him, that you hold the 
happiness or misery for a lifetime— yes, for a life- 
time — of two persons, one your own child. It is a 
serious thing, so much responsibility, and so much 
power over the fate of others, and should not be 
lightly considered.'* 

Lord Lisle was taken by surprise effectually. He 
had cheated himself into the belief that his daughter 
would /'get over it,*' as hundreds of girls forget 
their first love affair, and that she had recovered 
from the youthful episode entirely, without danger 
of revival from any combination of circumstances. 
He ardently wished at this moment that Lady 
Emily were present, he was so in the habit of 
depending upon her sterling good sense and valuable 
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opinions. She was to him a criterion, whose judg- 
ments were speedily endorsed on nearly every matter 
upon which he conferred with her ladyship. With- 
out a word, but with the lofty, consequential ex- 
pression he assumed when any question of im- 
portance brought him in contact with those he 
considered his inferiors, he accompanied his daughter 
into the drawing-room. 

It required but a very limited space of time for 
him to comprehend that his guest commanded 
.respect, and that he could not be patronised by any 
one. His courteous, easy manners, yet dignified 
withal, were blended with that deference a young 
person should exhibit to an elder. There was none 
of that bold assurance Lord Lisle had pictured to 
himself as a characteristic of Laura's wooer, and 
which he had intended to frowniugly rebuke, in case 
of a possible meeting. A change had come " over 
the spirit of his dream," and he awakened to a sense 
that the young man was unusually prepossessing. 

After some general conversation, Lady Lisle and 
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Laura left the apartment to the gentlemen, that they 
might consult upon the subject of deepest interest 
to both. 

Without preamble, Allan at once broached the 
topic so near his heart, and in a straightforward, 
frank way, asked permission to an engagement with 
the lovely daughter of his host. He rapidly re- 
viewed their acquaintance and mutual love at 
M&llory House; the devotion and' constancy which 
years had served to. increase, under conditions which 
fully established its permanent, infinite character; 
and dwelt upon the desolation and sorrow which 
would encompass Laura's future existence and his 
own were they sundered now, when a kind Pro- 
vidence had once more allowed them the inex- 
pressible joy of renewing their vows of fealty, their 
life -long loyalty each to the other. 

*^ I have no pedigree, no ancestry on which to rely 
(if that could indirectly benefit me and give me some 
ground for my hopes), but 1 never knew a low or 
dishonourable action attributed to one of my kindred. 
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I have no money, and this fact is the hardest obstacle 
I find in aspiring to Miss Spencers hand. I am 
dependent entirely upon my pay. Would that for 
her sake I were a second Croesus 1 She is willing to 
trust herself to me, believing such affection as ours 
will bring more content and true enjoyment 'than 
any amount of riches. My devotion is the only 
tribute I can offer, joined to the record of a pure 
life and an ambitious spirit. I look forward to a 
high position in the royal service I have chosen, and 
my career thus far. will endure closest scrutiny. 
Since my return, I have been promoted to first 
lieutenant, granted six months' leave, with full pay — 
then to report for shore-duty at Portsmouth for a 
fixed period of three years, and beyond that am 
assured of no long sea-voyages. Beside these more 
than satisfactory recognitions of my humble services 
by the Admiralty, they have placed me upon the 
special list of advancement '^ 

Lord Lisle forgot the speeches he once had fully 
prepared for the young sailor — those questipiw tod 
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remarks which were to exhibit hia conduct in its true 
light before him ; his daring, his inexcusable pre- 
sumption, his unfair advantage of a mere child yet 
in the precincts of the school-room. His dealing 
with his daughter's suitor was of a very different 
character. That very great distance between them 
did not seem so broad and impassable^ the deep gulf 
so unfathomable. 

Very kindly, but with a little hauteur, his lordship 
answered the manly declaration, by saying that he 
presumed Laura had informed him of her confession 
three years previously, when he was convinced that, 
upon her part, at least, it was but a passing fancy, an 
ideal of love, without its sound reality ; but he had 
become convinced his daughter was sincere, and her 
happiness was very dear to him. That he would not 
then pronounce one word which could be construed 
into a consent, but required time in which to reflect 
upon the matter, and to converse with Laura and his 
immediate family friends. Of course Allan could 
but accjuiesce, expressing his hopes, however, that 
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his proposal would be favourably considered. Lord 
Lisle invited him to remain and dine, as he felt that 
some politeness was due to him as an officer of merit, 
and to Laura's honoured guest. His daughter had 
now reached an age when she was not to be treated 
in a child-like manner, and her father realised the 
justice of this, as he became more cordial to the 
Lieutenant. 

" I wish he had the advantage of family, he has so 
much else in his favour. I could not hesitate, but 
his father a working mechanic makes it very embar- 
rassing," thought my lord, as he joined Lady Li^le 
and Laura. 

" My daughter,^' said he, " I have neither dismissed 
nor accepted Lieutenant Welland's offer. I stand on 
neutral ground until I have time to properly decide. 
He dines with us, as I would wish any friend of 
yours to partake of our hospitality." Laura's sup- 
plicating face grew bright and hopeful as she ex- 
claimed, ^^ Many thanks, dear papa. Do not keep 
us long in suspense, after four years of separation 
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and trial Do not refuse your sanction to our 
marriage. I believe I would become desperate, and 
go away with him to the ends of the earth — for oh ! 
I never loved him as since Heaven has mercifully 
restored him to me." She rejoined Allan, whispering 
words of love and encouragement. 

"They cannot part us, Allan; it would be too 
cruel." 

'^ If I only had money," sighed he. " What can I 
do for you, my darling, with only a Lieutenant's 
income ? " 

"Do not speak of money. I shall be more than 
happy, without the ostentation and parade in which 
I have always lived. Aunt Emily has given me a 
handsome sum yearly for a long time past. Wherever 
I am that is secured to me. It is fortunate, because 
with that and your pay we could manage beautifully 
in a snug little home. I only care that I am her 
heiress in case anything, loss of health, or misfortune, 
might happen to you (which God forbid), I could 
take care of yoU,'* 
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" I wish I owned the world to lay at your feet ! *• 
The dinner passed very pleasantly. Allan, by his 
intelligence and entertaining conversation, impercep- 
tibly won upon, the head of the family, while the 
somewhat giddy Louise, the rather self-important 
Geraldine, and the good-natured boys, were very 
much taken by their guest After ooflPee had been 
served in the drawing-room, Laura sang for her 
delighted lover, which added a new beauty in his 
admiring eyes. Lord and Lady Lisle sought their 
comfort in the library. Stanhope came in and 
Louise escorted him to the smokidg-room. Geraldine 
and the boys, with a youth from a neighbouring 
residence, indulged in whist, near Allan and Laura, 
but not a word did they hear of trumps, tricks, or 
honours ; they were engrossed with the numberless 
events which interested them. Allan's wound, 
Laura's distress and suspense, Pauline's trial, and 
Fanny's last hours, their own future prospects, in 
turn occupied their minds. The evening flew all too 
goon, and Allan took his departure. Lord Lisle having 
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first fiaid he would write him in the course of a few 
days. 

"'Mamma/* said Laura, entering the library, "just 
as Allan left he told me he had received a despatch 
from his old instructor, Rev. Mr. Browne, who is 
spending a week at Uncle William's (Earl Brooke), 
requesting Allan to join him there to remain over the 
Sunday. Uncle William wishes to meet the man 
who has so amply repaid him for his appointment. 
Allan was too modest to mention it until he was on 
the point of leaving. He received the message 
yesterday, and leaves to-night for Brooke Manor. 
He is to go down in Surrey and visit his commander, 
and has been invited to the homes of other officers 
of rank. He has been sent a superb chronometer 
from Captain Dalfield, and other testimonials are in 
preparation from the surgeons and others who were 
his compagnons de voyage. Oh! it makes me so 
proud, all these tokens of regard and esteem for 
him." 

Bidding her parents an aflPectionate good-night,- 
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she went to her own room, to think long upoii the 
events of the day before sleep closed her eyelids. 

Lord Lisle and his wife talked over the situation 
at length, and came to the conclusion they would 
send for Lady Emily, and consult with her in this 
serious phase of family affairs. 

" When you were, with him in the drawing-room, 
Laura pleaded so earnestly from the very depths of 
her heart that I would yield to her wishes, I cannot 
but fear the consequences of an adverse decision. 
She declared she would never appear in society 
again ; that she would be wretched all her days," 
and the mother's eyes were filled with tears. 

" When she first told us of this attachment we 
little calculated its intensity. Eeally, there is 
nothing objectionable about him ; but, of course, 
ev^ry one will say — * Who is he V — * Where are his 
family?' — * Whose son is hel' and all manner of 
questions incident upon the marriage of one of our 
blood. If he were only living in America this 
matter would not trouble us. But we are in 
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England, and are born with English pride. We will 
soon see Emily; until then we will not come to any 
positive dbnelusion." 

"That is fair and right," answered my lady; 
" Emily ought to be consulted." 

Eariy the next morning a telegram was forwarded 
to Eldon, requesting the immediate presence of 
Lady Emily at Orange Hall, Hertford. Late in the 
day she arrived, quite sure as to the occasion which 
called her thence. She had purposely kept herself 
as well informed of Allan's movements as possible, 
since the hour her niece had " told her love," and of 
course knew of his return, with the highly com- 
mendable report he had honestly earned. She had 
not' met him, but had spoken to his father at Eldon, 
congratulating him upon the fruition of the hope and 
pride he had centered in his youngest son. When 
the telegram came, she knew that Allan must have 
presented himself to claim Laura's long-pledged 
word; and many were the speculations she mentally 
indulged during the railway ride. 
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Before the private interview of the trio Laum 
solicited her aunt's weighty influence in her behalf, 
and Lady Emily soon realised that wheil she had 
said that her niece was not of a changeable nature^ 
she had spoken advisedly. Without making decided 
answers, or saying anything to commit herself, she 
fondly embraced Laura, and repaired to the apart- 
ment where Lord Lisle and his wife attended her 
coming. 

The matter was then and there viewed in every 
conceivable light and from every point of view. It 
was conceded that the only positive objection was 
the want of social standing and the empty purse. 

Laura's rapture at Allan's return, her agony on 
learning of his dangerous wound, her true devotion 
during four years of absence, when surrounded by 
every possible test to create a change in her young 
heart, lovers and admirers who paid her homage, 
supported in their aspirations by wealth and illus- 
trious names; all these were discussed, and their 
combined efforts had proved unavailing to e^act a 



Ijaoment^s hesitation or indecision from that sincere 
VQW of fidelity till death. Her implicit trust in his 
constancy, without one word direct from him during 
that long probation, had truly given her confidence 
to announce her love as real and lasting. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL . 

" And in the church's holy shrine, 

When sacred vow bound heart to heart, 
She knelt, and heard that solemn pledge 
Of love to last till death should part." 

— Maky S. D. Myoatt. 

A FAMILY decree had been pronounced ere the 
■^^ engagement was made known, that not to 
the most near relative or dearest friend would they 
acknowledge that Laura had disappointed them in 
the least in the choice of a husband. Their pride 
would not permit this. Au contrairey they would 
mention Allan as the personification qf all that was 
desirable in every way for the proudly-reared Laura. 

Louise was so taken up with Stanhope that she 
did not care to be critical, and truly wished her 
sister much happiness. 

*' It seems like a novel that you were engaged so 
long, and I never suspected it. I own he has the 
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manners and bearing of a prince; but I do not 
believe a prince exists with such a pair of eyes," 
remarked the future Lady Broughton. 

Geraldine rebelled a little. She was very haughty 
and consequential — a fault her parents were en- 
deavouring to remove — and thought it lamentable 
that a scion of their house should take a name, 
unknown in the annals of the Domesday-Book. 
Nevertheless she fell a victim, despite her grandeur, 
to the fascinating, dark-eyed Allan, the 

** Poor and lowly bom, who lived 
Where merit must be heralded by birth, 
Or bought with gold,'* 

She became truly attached to him, yet a little . of 
her worldliness manifested itself in always alluding 
on convenient occasions to him as the " first cousin 
of the Countess of Aldair/' 

Of course Laura and Allan were married at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, in a brilliant manner 
befitting the station of the bride. Nobility and aris- 
tocracy were adequately represented. Commander 
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Dalfield and several of the SeverrCs officers, in com- 
plete full-dress uniform, occupied places among . 
Allan's parents and relatives. The Earl and Coun- 
tess of Aldair were present, although no event but 
the nuptials of Laura and her cousin would have 
called Pauline from home when in mourning. for 
ier loved and lost sister. 

Lady EmUy. ia the rich* black silk b.ow„ to 
the manufactories, and elegant lace, wept as she 
saw her petted darling given to another, whose 
claim was nearer and dearer than her own. 

The sweet, fair bride looked beautifully, and the 
sailor-groom, in the showy attire of the service he 
so gallantly represented, made a most favourable 
impression. 

Immediately after the ceremony the constant 
lovers departed for Haseley Well, Isle of Wight, 
thence to Castle Aldair and Brooke Manor, con- 
cluding with a stay of some duration at Mallory 
House. 

Ere the time arrived for Allan to report for duty 
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at Portsmouth, Lady Emily superintended the 
arrangement* of a charming, pleasantly located little 
dwelling for the quarters of the young people. It 
was replete with evidences of refined taste and 
modest, simple elegance. 

In that home where true and unselfish mutual 
affection reigned, without the excitement and un- 
satisfying pleasures of fashionable life, Laiira realised 
tlie content and happiness for which she had 
patiently abided so long. 

Lady Emily frequently looked in upon them, and 
felt the importance of a crowned head with a vast 
army of subjects, in the interest she manifested in 
their behalf. 

Lord and Lady Lisle, Pauline, and other friends 
found many hours of pleasure and comfort in the 
quiet unostentatious home of the faithful Laura and 
proud, happy Allan. 

# . # # # # # # 

"Allan/' said Lady Emily, ^' Laura wishes to 
see you," 
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Allan was walking up and down the room, with 
a most pleased, happy countenance, and these words 
seemed to bring a new joy into his face. 

He crossed the hall, softly opened a door, and 
approaching his wife kissed her tenderly, and kissed 
the velvet brow of his first-born. 

" What shall we call this precious flower?" asked 
he. ** What name shall we bestow upon this lovely 
little one?" and looking up through moistened eyes 
into the fair face of his gentle wife he saw her blue 
orbs were dimmed with unshed tears, as she an- 
swered **]?anny." 



THE END. 
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